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The Chri ition l Union ‘added to its list more 
new subscribers lust week than in any single 
week since the days of its marvelous early 
success. These names have not been obtained 
by canvasrers or premiums, but have come 
to us through our own readers. They are, 
therefore, not onty full-paid subscribers, but 
they belong to the most inteliigent and injflu- 
ential class in all parts of the country. We 
welcome them, as we expect to welcomemany 
more like them, and we urge our friends to 
continue a work which will repay them a 
hund red-fold. 


YORK, 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Chere’s a fount about to stream, 

Chere’s a light about to beam, 

Chere’s wv warmth about to glow, 

@here's a floter about to blot, 

Chere’s a midnight blackness changing 
dnto grap: 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 


Aid the datoning, tongue and pen! 


Aid it, hopes of honest men! 

Aid it, paper! aid it, type ! 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And cur earnest must not slacken 
§nto plan: 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the wan! 


We put these strong verses of Charles Mackay at 
the head of our columns, this first day of January, 
1885, because they express the spirit and purpose 
with which The Christian Union enters upon the new 
year with its enlargement to thirty-two pages. The 
addition of eight pages a week may not at first 
thought seem a great one to the reader; but if he 
will consider that every page represents three col 
umns, and every column three octavo pages, and 
every year fifty-two weeks, he will perceive that 
what The Christian Union will give him for 1885 
over and above what it had promised him, is equiva- 
lent to not less than eight octavo volumes of between 
four and five hundred pages each. 

So much for quantity ; as for quality, it will sum- 
mon the ablest pens to discuss the greatest problems, 
from those of the quiet home circle to those of social, 
church, and national life. We make no promises ; 
we print no programme ; we publish no list of liter- 
ary ‘‘ stars,” large or small. Each week’s issue will 
speak for itself, as this week’s issue does. The topie 
of most immediate and important interest is always 
our topic. The world is our field ; the day is our 
theme; Christ is our Master; hope in a glorious 
future is our inspiration ; and our motto 


** Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way !’? 


The first public utterance by Mr. Cleveland touch- 
ing the policy of his administration is a straightfor- 
ward and unmistakable declaration of strict adher- 
ence to the principles of civil service reform. In 
reply to a letter from the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, he says : 


‘Tam not unmindful of the fact to which you refer, that 
many of our citizens fear that the recent party change in the 
National Executive may demonstrate that the abuses which 
have grown up in the civil service are ineradicable. I know 
that they are deeply rooted, and that the spoils system has 
been supposed to be intimately related to success in the 
maintenance of party organization, and Tam not sure fhat 
all those who profess to be the friends of this reform will 
stand firmly among its advocates when they find it obstruct 
ing their way to patronage and place. 

‘** But fully appreciating the trust committed to my charge, 
no such consideration shall cause a relaxation on my part of 
an earnest effort to enforce this law. 

“There is a class of Government positions which are not 
within the letter of the civil service statute, but which are 
so disconnected with the policy of an administration that 
the removal therefrom of present incumbents, in my opin- 
ion, should not be made during the terms for which they 
were appointed, solely on partisan grounds, and for the 
purpose of putting in their places those who are in political 
accord with the appointing power. 

‘But many now holding such positions have forfeited all 
just claim to retentiad., because they have used their places 
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for party purposes in disregard to their duty to the people, 
and because, instead of being decent public servants, they 
have proved themselves offensive partisans and unscrupu- 
lous manipulators of local party management. 

“The lessons of the past should be unlearned, and such 
officials, as well as their successors, should be taught that 
efficiency, fitness, and devotion to public duty are the con- 
ditions of their continuance in public place, and that the 
quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual political rights 
is the reasonable measure of their i-tnand service.’’ 


The New York Cian of Commerce considered 
last week the Spanish Treaty, and, in spite of a ma- 
jority report from its special committee in its favor, 
voted that the treaty is ‘‘ hostile to the interests of 
the people of the United States.” Only about one- 
tenth of the membership of the body was present and 
voted ; if, however, their vote represents the general 
commercial feeling of the city, it is a sharp blow to 
the treaty. Secretary Frelinghuysen evidently so re- 
gards it, for he has written a letter to the Chairman 
of the Senate and Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which is really a reply to the objections on which ™ 
action of the Chamber of Commerce was founded. I 
seems to be conceded that the first year we all 
have to surrender $25,000,000 of revenue in sugar 
duties, and receive not more than $5,000,000 in return 
in the reduction of Cuban duties on our,imports. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen says, as we said last week, that this 
treaty is only one of a series of reciprocal treaties, 
which, when completed, will, on the one hand, enlarge 
the markets for our home manufactures, and, on the 
other, reduce the price of sugar, one of our great 
necessaries, Apparently the country is inclined to 
wait until it can see what will be the net result of 
these treaties before making haste to ratify one of 
them. The discussion has already elicited a proposi- 
tion to modify the Cuban Treaty so as to exclude re- 
fined sugars. 


The general impression of hard times- does not 
seem to be borne out by the official reports of the 
rels.tive products and of the relative numbers of un- 
employed this season as compared with some pre- 
vious seasons. So far as products are concerned, the 
year has been one of plenty. The Agricultura! 
3ureau estimates a yield of over 520,000,000 bush 
els of wheat—much the largest crop ever raised. 
The corn crop is 1,800,000,000 bushels, and is also in 
exeess of any previous yield. The crops of oats and 
the cereals are proportionately large. The coal pro 
duction has never been exceeded except in 1883 ; and 
the iron production, though less than last year, 
exceeds the prolific year of 1880. According to 
Bradstreet, quoted in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” the whole 
number of manufacturing operatives out of work b; 
the reason of stoppage of manufactories is less than 
350,000—not a large proportion for this season of the 
year. The largest percentage is in the State of Min- 
nesota, where it is forty per cent., while the average 
in the New England States is only seven per cent.— 
an indication that the difficulty is greater in the 
agricultural than in the mansfacturing districts. 

The commercial depression in this country is at- 
tributed to several causes, more or less local in their 
scope, but is undoubtedly due to general conditions 
which are affecting the trade of the whole world. 
France, England, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, 
to say nothing of Germany, are all passing through 
the same experience. in Holland measures have 
been introduced in the Lower Chamber to extend 
governmertal aid to unemployed workmen, many of 
whom are now in a condition of absolute need. Great 
audiences are listening to lectures in various places 
throughout the country from the apostles of the 
Dutch Social-Democratie party, who are taking ad- 
vantage of the general suffering to urge the necessity 
of radical changes. The extent of the disturbance in 
Denmark is indicated by the fact that in the city of 
Copenhagen, not by any means a great city in point 
of population, 7,000 men connected with the shipping 
trade alone have made a strike im consequence of re- 
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duced wages. In Belgium a general federation has 
been organized to promote the interests of the pro- 
ducivg classes, who are feeling the universal depres 
sion keenly. Fortunately for us, the social agitation 
which goes haud in hand with commercial depression 
on the Continent has not appeared here in a serious 
form. Stril.es, so far, have been sporadic, and symp 
tomatic of general depression rather than of special 


class sutfering. These facts show, however, a condi- 
tion of things which is all but universal throughout 
Christendom, and which reduces the influence of 
local causes to very small dimensions. 


The Euglish papers are full of studies of the prob- 
able action of the new Redistribution and Franchise 
bills. It is evident that both parties feel somewhat 
in the dark as to their future prospects. There have 
always been two kinds of electoral districts in Great 
Britain—counties and boroughs—with a different set 
of qualifications for the franchise in each. Under 
the new franchise bill the qualifications of electors in 
counties and boroughs will be the same. The fifty- 
two counties of England and Wales elected 283 of 
the 652 members of the House of Commons; under 
the new bill they will elect 365, or more than a major- 
ity of the House. Heretofore the counties have been 
strongly Tory, and it therefore looks on the face as if 
the new bill would react against the, Liberal party ; 
as a matter of fact, however, it will probably act in 
their favor, for it changes the character of the county 
electors by adding to them the agricultural laborers 
to the number of 2,000,000, and upon this larze vote 
the Liberals count as a part of their future constitu- 
ency. When household suffrage was established in 
the boroughs, almost twenty years ago, Lord Beacons- 
field expected a Conservative gain because he,believed 
that the wotkingmen would ally themselves with the 
Conservative party. Lord Salisbury now believes 
that the agricultural laborers can be converted to 
‘oryism ; but there is good reason for believing that 
the present leader of the Conservative party will be 
as greatly disappointed in his new voters a3 was his 
predecessor. The new bill destroys all boroughs 
with a population of less than 15,000, the electors in 
such cases being merged into other districts. In 
this way something like 160 new memberships are 
made up. Boroughs with a population of 50,000 
return one member each; boroughs with a popu- 
lation of from 50,000 to 165,000, two members each ; 
boroughs of more than 165,000, one additional mem- 
ber for each additional 54,500 population. The 
system will strike American readers as being un- 
necessarily complicated ; but it is based on historical 
groups of population, which no Englishman would 
dare, as yet, to ignore, and with which it would be 
very likely unwise to interfere. 


The volume of Prince Bismarck’s letters just pub- 
lished in Berlin contains a phrase in which the 
German diplomatist gives frankly the keynote of his 
whole policy. ‘‘ Great storms,” he says, writing of 
Germany, *‘ suit us better ; wecan use troubled times 
fearlessly, without consideration of others.” It is 
this aggressive, merciless leadership which has distin- 
guished Bismarck through his entire career, and 
which now promises to add a new chapter to his pre- 
vious exploits in the extension of the German Empire 
through colonization. The hoisting of the German 
flag over Northern New Guinea, New Britain, and 
New Ireland shows that the hand which welded the 
German Empire together is now stretched out to the 
ends of the earth in search of new worlds for German 
rule. The Australians have always had their eye on 
these territories, regarding them very naturally as the 
inevitable dependencies of England at some future 
time. Their occupation by the Germans, together 
with the seizure cf Angra Pequena by the same 
Power, has naturally caused great irritation in Eng- 
land, and, coming at the same moment with the pro- 
posed Nicaragua treaty, have made the English -feel 
that their prestige is threatened on all sides. Bis- 
miarck’s hostility to England, or rather to the prerent 
government of Engiand, is nosecret. Mr. Gladstone's 
political conscience is to him the most irritating of 
all superstitions ; he cannot understand why a Prime 
Minister, who has a chance to add such a possession 
as Egypt to the dominion of his sovereign, should be 
held back by so shadowy a thing as aprevious pledge. 
The English proposals for the financial relief of Egypt 
are being purposely ignored by the Continental pow- 
ers at the dictation of the German Chancellor, who is 
covering the Continent and the far East with a net- 
work of diplomatic intrigue. 


Au iuteresting co-operative enterprise has lately 





been organized in Italy by about 1,000 navvieos, who 
propose to drain the Campagna. This society has 
already tested its organization by building several 
expensive public works. It is supplied with the 
necessary mvterials and tools, and its members are 
cared for by the association itself, which has its own 
doctor, chemist, tailors, boot-makers, cooks, etc., 
and is, therefore, entirely self-sustaining. A com- 
mittee made up of members of the association, 
selected by popular vote, direct its movements. The 
mouey received is used, in the first place, to provide 
for the support of the members of the association ; a 
tixed per cent. is put into a fuad for old age and sick- 
ness, and the remainder is equally divided among 
the workers. This effort in the direction of genuine 
co-operative work has received a good deal of popular 
sympathy, and the interest of the Govcrnment in its 
success is indicated by the fact that it has supplied 
members of the association with raiiroad tickets at 
special reduced rates. The workingman comes 
directly in contact with the employer, and saves the 
money usually paid to the contractor ; he takes a 
personal interest in the work and in its results, and 
has the consciousness of having a voice in the direc- 
tion of the organization of which he is a member. 


The fact was some time ago noted in these columns 
that a Hughes scholarship has been established at 
Oriel College, Oxford, in recognition of the services 
rendered by Mr. Thomas Hughes to the cause of co- 
operation in Eagtand. ‘The first scholar to use this 
adimirably devised memorial has just been admitted 
to Oriel, and comes, it is said, from the working 
classes. The public ceremony connected with the es- 
tablishment of the scholarship recently took place in 
Manchester, and in accepting the singularly wise and 
satisfactory testimonial which had been devised, Mr. 
Hughes spoke at length on the meaning and purpose 
of the co-operative movement. He declared the 
movement to be the recognition by the working 
classes that the privciple of competition is not the 
right foundation of protective aud commercial opera- 
tions, but rather the principle of ‘‘ Bear ve one an- 
other's burdens.” One has but to read this speech, 
and then to remember the state of opinion among 
Liberals fifty years ago, to estimate something of the 
service which Carlyle’s fierce denunciations against 
Liberalism, as he saw it in England, have rendered 
to the English people. The doctrine of free competi- 
tion on the duissez faire basis was selfishness worked 
out in its most consummate form, and to preach such 
a doctrine on the one hand and Christianity on the 
other was to make English civilization to every ear- 
nest thinker exactly what Carlyle found it and de- 
clared it to be—a living lie. The question of method is 
still an open one, but the world already sees clearly 
that the interests of all classes must be recognized 
and adjusted, and that pure selfishness cannot be the 
basis of a healthy commercial life. 





There is no charity which gives so large a return 
for the money expended as that of the Children’s Aid 
Society. Of the work of this Society The Christian 
Union has had a great deal to say in times past, and 
means to have a great deal more to say in times to 
come. To its last Annual Report we recur again only to 
emphasize one aspect of this work that is too little 
comprehended by the public, who are generally content 
tu follow the children from their city school of crime 
into the country, and measure the work of the or- 
ganization which has removed them from the one 
environment to the other by the percentage of the 
children saved. But there are other, and perhaps 
quite as important, elements to be taken into con- 
sideration. One is the sanitary : 

‘“* Among 204,395 boys who have been, during the thirty 
years, in the Newsboys’ Lodging-House, there has been no 
case of any contagious or ‘foul air diseases,’ not even 
ophthalmia ; only one death (from pneumonia, in 1858) has 
occurred, though there have been several cases of accident. 
The other boys’ lodging-houses have been almost equally 
fortunate—a distinct sanitary result of scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, and proper food. Among the 12,835 boys 
and girls in our lodging-houses last year, only one death has 
occurred.”’ 

It must be remembered that an epidimic among 
such children in one ward never stops in the ward 
where it breaks out. This is therefore a saving of 
the city as well as of these particular children. 
Quite as important is the effect of this wise migra- 
tory movement on the moral condition of the city 
from which it takes place. In 1875 the total number 
of persons arraigned for crime was, in round num- 
bers, 84,000 ; in 1883 it was reduced to 70,000. The 
comparison of persons /e/d for crimes against per- 
son or property is ually strikiny. In 1875 the 





aggregate was 54,500; in 1883 it was 49,600. 
decrease in crime in the great city of New Y 
notwithstanding the great increase in populatior 
the immense immigration, and the fact thi 
the era was one immediately following a great wa 
—an era always favorable to the development o 
crime—affords a striking testimony to the value of 
Society which is steadily taking out of the city th , 
children from whom the criminal classes would other _ 
wise be recruited. When will the community lear: | 
that it is far easier and cheaper to prevent than 1 
punish crime? Mercy costs less than justice —and i 
more eflicacious. 
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The San Francisco *‘ Chronicle * reports that at‘! 
recent meeting of the Congregational Club Mr. Joseph 
Cook was present, and took occasion to refer to th), 
Congregational Creed, and to warn. his brethr 
against semi-Universalism. In the course of hi: 
remarks he said, as reported: ‘‘In the controversy 
there with regard to the new Congregational Creed, 
some of the religious editors had refused to publish 
anything not in accordance with their own views in 
favor of that Creed. The ‘ Christian at Work,’ the 
‘ Congregationalist,’ and The Christian Union had 
taken this very reprehensible course, and had refused 
to publish the objections of Professors Park, Karr, 
and others to that creed.” So far as The Christian 
Union is conceraed, this statement is singularly at 
variance with the facts. It is, indeed, absolutely the 
reverse of the faets. The Christian Union gent its owii 
shorthand writer to Tremont Temple, and procured 
a verbatim report of Mr. Cook’s onslaught on the 
Creed, which we published as fully as courtesy to 
Mr. Cook, and our contemporaries who had a copy- 
right on his lectures, would allow, and we at the same 
time told our readers where Mr. Cook’s corrected 
report could be obtained ; the week following we gave 
abstracts of Dr. Karr’s and Dr. <Alden’s letters of 
criticism, and published those of Dr. Phelps and Dr. 
Park in full, holding back the press several hours iu 
order to doit. Weare obliged to Dr. Barrows for 
giving Mr. Cook’s charges of unfair dealing a denial, on 
the strength of his general faith in The Christian 
Union and its honesty ; we shall be obliged if our Pa 
cific Coast contemporaries will correct Mr. Cook's mis 
statement ; and we shall be glad to print any apology 
Mr. Cook may wish to make through our columns. 
We cannot speak for the ‘‘ Christian at Work” and 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” but we do not believe that 
they are amenable in this matter to Mr. Cook’s accu 
sation of suppression of the truth. 
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A tidal wave did considerable damage at Ney, , 


Haven, Conn., on the 23d ult. teinsdorf, Rupsch 
and Kuechler, three of the German anarchists, hay 





been condemned to death at Leipsic.-——Railwa, , 
traffic in the far West has been seriously impeded by ; 





snow blockades. Senator Vest has introduced «, 
resolution aiming to suppress ‘ leave to print” unde 

livered speeches. The telegraph cable companies 
have reduced their rates. A fire in the Cincinnati 
Masonic Temple on December 24 did $200,000 worth 
of damage.——The iron ship ‘‘Swinty” was run 
into and sunk off the Battery, New York, by the 
steamer ‘*Cornwall,” on December 25,—KEarth 

quake shocks were felt in Spain on Christmas 
Day. In the provinces of Granada and Malaga 
several hundred persons were killed and much dani 

age was done to property.——The New Orleans 
‘* Picayune” urges the policy of this country’s ac- 
quiring Central American territory.——Gloucester 
fishermen have formed a union to oppose the re- 
newal of the treaty with England, soon to expire. 
—tThe crew of the ship ‘‘ Alert,” bound from 
New York to Shanghai, have reached this port. 
Their ship, loaded with 40,000 cases of oil, was 
struck by lightning on November 14, and burned. —— 
Private subscriptions are being made in Germany to 
furnish Bismarck the aid refused by the Reich- 
stag.——The Chinese authorities protest against 
the sale by England to France of seven vessels 
to be used as transports, claiming it to be a breach 
of neutrality——A report has reached Cairo 
that the Mahdi’s troops are starving and deserting. 
——A great socialistic meeting in Paris on Sunday 
resulted in a fight between factions in which several 
people were injured.—tThere is fighting in the 
Congo country.——In Racine, Wis., an opera- 





house and hotel were burned on Sunday morning, 
Three lives were lost.—A movement has been 
started among the friends of General Grant to 
relieve him of his heavy indebtedness.——The New 
Orleans horse-car drivers have taken advantage of the 
present rush of business to strike for higher wages. 
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WHICH WAY? 

GAIN you stand at the parting of the ways, and 
again you must choose which road you will 
take. You cannot stay where you are; nothing 
stands still in the whole range of God’s universe. 
Sun, moon, and stars move onward ; earth, with its 
winds and tides, moves ; the days, years, centuries 
move on; the generations are carried irresistibly for- 
ward, and every individual life is borne on by the 
mighty impulsion which guides all to some supreme 
consummation. In this universal sweep your life is 
bound up, and, struggle as you may, you cannot escape 
irom it; indeed, to escape from it would be to sepa- 
rate yourself from God and to become solitary in a 
darkness which no sun would ever lighten again. It 
is only for you to choose which path you will take ; 
you may be borne onward to larger, nobler, diviner 
life, or you may be swept onward to ever-increasing 
weakness, failure, and decline. In every experience 
there is a twofold possibility: it must leave you 
stronger or weaker; it cannot leave you as it found 
you. God forces no man to become good or evil, 
wise or foolish, strong or weak. He presents to every 
man, in every hour, the choice between the two. A 
moral purpose is cut into the very heart of the uni- 
verse, and written ineffaceably on every minute of 
time ; every day is charged with power to make or to 
destroy character, and you can no more escape the 
hourly test than you can resist the ravages of time, 
or hide yourself from the search of death. If you 
refuse opportunity, neglect duty, waste the gifts of 
life, you must grow weaker, smaller, more and more 
unhappy, by the operation of a law as inexorable as 
that which holds the planets in their spheres ; if, on 
the other hand, you take hold of life resolutely, spring 
to its tasks with strenuous and joyous energy, pour 
yourself into its opportunities, meet its duties val- 
iantly, match your strength and purpose against its 
trials, temptations, and losses, then the same irresist- 
ible power that laid the foundations of the universe 
will build you up into strength, beauty, and useful 
ness. You will be borne onward into an unfolding 
life of peace, rest, and joy. The door stands open 

again ; which way will you take ? 


JUST, POLITIC, AND POPULAR. 

HERE are very good reasons why Congress 

should not at the present session initiate new 
legislation of a radical character. The session is a 
short one ; the Senate and the House are politically 
disagreed ; a new House of Kepresentatives has al- 
ready been elected ; and a new administration is 
soon to come into power, vhich ought not to be 
hampered by legislation ru: sed through just at the 
close of the outgoing session. For these reasons it 
will be wise for the present Congress to leave the 
tariff severely alone; and, for the same reason, it 
would be wise for them to postpone any action upon 
the new treaties, certainly upon that with Nicaragua, 
till after the 4th of March. But there’are two un- 
completed pieces of legislation which have been 
abundantly discussed, on which the country has evi- 
dently made up its mind, and which are so wholly 
non-partisan in®their character that there are no 
party considerations to cause a further postponement. 
The measures are just, politic, and popular—what 
other qualification can Congress demand / 

One of these measures is the bill now before 
the House which provides for the gradual abolition of 
the Indian Reservation system, with all its inherent 
and ineradicable abominations. Itallows any Indian 
to take up his land in severalty and begin its culti- 
vation on his own account. It allows any tribe to 
demand, by a two-thirds vote, the partition of the 
entire Reservation. It allows any tribe to sell a part 
of its Reservation to the Government, whether the 
rest has been partitioned or not. This bill is equally 
in the interest of the Indian and the white race. It 
is in the interest of the Indian because it emancipates 
him from his present condition of compulsory pau- 
perism and enables him to enter into healthy compe- 
tition in productive industry with his neighbors. It 
is in the interest ofthe white man because it will open 
to civilization tracts of fertile and valuable land now 
held in common and dedicated to barbarism. Western 
enterprise demands it because it helps to take down 
a barrier to the forward march of civilization. 
Eastern philanthropy demands it because it is an act of 
justice to a race long keptin savagery. It has already 
passed the Senate; it has the indorsement of almost 
every man and woman who knows anything of the 
needs of the Indian and has at heart his welfare. 
There are only two objections to it: one, thatit is not 





radical enough; the other, that it will curtail the 
profit of the Indian Ring. This last is the only effi- 
cacious obstacle in the way of its passage. 

The other bill is one to which we have frequently 
referred, and which we believe we had the honor of 
urging on the Republican party and on the Nation 
before any member of Congress or any practical poli- 
tician had proposed it. This is the bill making appro- 
priation for public education in the several States, in 
the proportion of their illiteracy. It is practically a 
bill to aid the work of education inthe South. It has 
been very carefully drawn and very fully debated. 
It has passed the Senate by a large majority, and by a 
wholly non partisan vote. It is supported by the 
best men in both parties and in all seetions. This 
appropriation is a National duty ; having given the 
negro freedom and a vote, we are bound to give him 
the capacity to use them both. It is a National neces- 
sity ; for in a very few years the black States will 
hold the balance of power in National elections, and 
if we do not by education break down the color line, 
we shall be liable to be ruled not merely by the 
colored vote, but by the demagogues who are un- 
scrupulous enough to appeal to it. There are only 
two objections to this biil. One is a legal one ; it is 
said to be unconstitutional. The entirely sufficient 
answer is, If it was constitutional to begin emancipa- 
tion, it is not unconstitutional to finish it ; and edu- 
cation is the necessary completion of emancipation. 
The other objection is political. A few reactionaries 
in the South and a few radicals in the North shake 
hands to oppose this just and necessary measure: 
the Southern reactionary because he does not believe 
in educating the ‘‘nigger;” the Northern radical 
because he does not believe in giving money to South- 
ern States with which to educate him. The first ob- 
jection calls for no answer. He who does not believe 
in universal education is a sixteenth century man, 
and it is idle for a nineteenth century man to reason 
with him. As to the second objection, we frankly 
aver that we wish this bill had been passed the year 
after the war closed ; for th- Nation could then have 
supervised the education which it provided, and 
could thus have insured both competent and loyal 
teachers and text-books. Such supervision is no 
longer possible; but we also believe that it is no 
longer necessary. Whatever dangers may exist here 
aud there from disloyal or incompetent teaching 
are utterly insignificant when compared with the 
dangers threatened by no teaching at all. 

The time is opportune. The Republican Senate 
has already passed this bill; the Republican Presi- 
dent is known to be favorable to it. The Democratic 
House has therefore only to pass the Dill and it will 
become law. At the same time, whatever political 
benefits will accrue from this just and reasonable 
measure will accrue to the Democratic party. The 
money will be expended under a National Demo- 
cratic administration, and under State administrations 
in the South also Democratic. This expenditure will 
follow immediately after a Democratic triumph. 
The negro will find, in the year following Mr. Cleve- 
land's election, that he is furnished with means to 
build better schoolhouses, get better text-books, have 
better teachers, and keep school open for a longer 
term. He will naturally attribute this improvement 
to the election, and conclude that the Democratic 
party is, after all, his friend. If anything could break 
down the color line in Southern politics, it would be 
the prompt passage of this bill this winter. For our- 
selves we are entirely indifferent who gets the political 
credit of giving education to our illiterate popula- 
tions, provided they got the education. For a well- 
educated population will insue intelligence and virtue 
in National life; and that is all we care for. Butif 
the Democratic leaders are able to look twenty-four 
months ahead—and that ought not to require an 
extraordinary amount of foresight from even a Demo- 
cratic politician—they will put this bill on its passage 
and make it a law before the present Congress comes 
toitsend. The political advantages to the party will 
be far greater than any they are likely to gain by a 
partition of offices. 

On both these measures we move the previous 
question. 


CLOSE THE CHURCHES. 
TRANGE advice for the first number of the new 
year of a Christian newspaper! But it is not 
ill considered nor hastily given. 

In February last we published, under the title of 
‘The Deacon's Impracticable Suggestion,” an article 
containing the following paragraph : 

‘“T should like to see, some fine Sunday morning, every 
up-town fashionable church shy up, and all the church 





worshipers when they reached the church doors find on 
them a placard bearing the inscription, ‘Closed to enable 
the preacher to practice what he preaches!’ I should like 
to see Dr. John Hall, with that magnificent and contagious 


faith of his, and Dr. Paxton, with his fervid and intense , 


rhetoric, and Dr. Parkhurst, with his spiritual electricity, 
and Dr. William M. Taylor, with his impassioned convic- 
tions, and Dr. Morgan, with his faultless and classic Eng 
ish, each with his choir at its best, go down town and take, 
one a hall, another a chapel, a third a church, a fourth a 
theater, and devote one Sunday morning- 
that which is lost. Do you know, I believe the clergy would 
do more good with one such Sunday of practice than they 
could do with all the other fifty-one of unpracticed preach 
ing? How New York would be startled out of its proprieties 
if its ministers should combine to follow their Master out 
into the highways !”’ 


just one—to seek 


We thought this paragraph then what we entitled 
it—an ‘impracticable suggestion.” 3ut we have 
been pondering it ever since. We have asked our 
selves again and again, Why is it impracticable ? and 
we have not been able to give ourselves any clear, 
definite answer to the question. We have finally 
determined to take our readers into our confidence, 
and ask them. Why not? 

Walk along Fifth Avenue in New York City any 
pleasant Sunday morning. The avenue is thronged 
with wealthy people going to church in their carriages 
or on foot. There are churches on almost every 
corner. Every religious faith is represented, from 
foman Catholic cathe 
dral. No element is wanting to attract a congrega 


the Jewish synagogue to the 


tion: luxurious seats, elegant architecture, a skillful 
organist, a well-trained professional choir, a polished 
and perhaps eloquent pulpit orator, and ‘‘the best 
Take a walk the next Sunday in the Ninth, 
Fifteenth, Seventeenth, or Eleventh Wards, the first 
tier of wards south of Fourteenth Street and extend 
ing from the East to the North River. The streets 
are also full of men and women and children, if the 
day is fair and not too cold. But they are not going 
to church, and there are no churches to go to. Look 
at this table, and consider its moral significance. The 
churches enumerated are Protestant churches ; 
chapel and mission is included : 


society.” 


every 





es 


9th Ward. 15th Ward. lith Ward, | 1ith Ward. 
Pop. | Churches | Pop. | Churches | Pop. | Churches | Pop.|Churches 
54,596 24 | 31,882 | 15 104,837 16 68,778 12 





In Boston churches are multiplied in the Back 
Bay, but the North End is churchless. Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago—all repeat in slightly 
different forms the same story. 

Five hundred persons to every Protestant church in 
New Hampshire! Five thousand persons to every 
Protestant church in down-town New York ! 

Every Sunday the ministers in these up-town 
churches have been ringing the changes on one text : 
‘Follow me.” Why not devote one Sunday to fol 
lowing Him? If they are faithful to their commis- 
sion, their unvaried teaching, in all variations of form, 
has been ‘‘to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” What did Christ command his 
disciples if not to go out from their physical and social 
and spiritual luxury, to seek and to save that which 
is lost ? To dress in our Sunday best, go to our luxuri- 
ously equipped churches, greet our set, be lulled to 
spiritual somnolence by sweet music, or stirred to spir- 
itual sentiments by eloquent discourse—is this to fol- 
low Him whose heart was stirred within him with 
compassion when he saw the multitude as sheep 
without a shepherd, and who left the synagogues to 
find them in the streets and the fields? What would 
Christ do if he were to come again on earth aad visit 
Boston or New York or Chicago’? We will not under- 
take to answer that question. But what he did do 
when he was here before was to say to his disciples, 
Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men; and 
they followed him out of the synagogue into the 
places where men were. 

What would be the effect if next Sunday Dr. John 
Hall’s church in New York, or Dr. Withrow’s in Bos 
ton, or Dr. Goodwin’s in Chicago, were closed, and 
the pastor and people were seen going their way to 
the nearest destitute ward, with its 5,000 homeless 
people to one church home, carrying with them the 
Gospel? Would not the ontcast ward be stirred by 
such a manifestation of living sympathy? Would not 
that sermon be repeated from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, as no sermon was ever repeated before ? 
Would not thousands of hearts leap up to utter bene- 
diction upon the Gospel in action? And who would 
be harmed? Who of this overfed congregation would 
suffer for substituting for one day in the year work- 
ing for feasting? Nay! suppose this grew to be a 
national custom. We have a Hospital Sunday and 
a Prisoners’ Sunday; what if we added to our 
catholic church year a Missionary Sunday? What if 
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on one Sunday in the yearevery rich and fashionable 
church were closed, and the rich and fashionable con- 
gregations went their way to the wards as remote 
from them socially as the Provinces of India? What 
would be the effect? What binding together of social 
worlds that are now passing from a criminal in- 
difference toa dangerous hostility! What spreading 
abroad by the eloquence of deeds of the trath of 
Christ’s love! What quickening in his disciples of 
the currents of Christian love! What witness to the 
reality and power of Christianity! What answer to 
the scoffs and sneers of infidelity ! 

Why not close the churches one Sunday! Why 
not devote the hour usually given to preaching toa 
practice of the Gospel? This is not a rhetorical ques- 
tion. We ask it in all seriousness. We await an 
answer. , 

THE TESTIMONY OF CARLYLE TO 

CHRIST. 

ie a recent review of ‘‘Carlyle’s Life in London” 

we said: ‘‘We do not find a single reference to 
Christ, and we believe that there is not one to the 
New Testament in all his letters or journals.” The 
‘¢ Life in London ” was before us as we wrote, and our 
reference was tothe letters and extracts from journals 
contained in those two volumes ; though our language 
was certainly too broad for its intended purpose. A 
correspondent calls our attention to several references 
to both Christ and the New Testament in the first 
volume of the ‘‘ History of the First Forty Years of 
Carlyle’s Life.” He gives us, in all, ten; none of 
these show any particular study of the life or teach- 
ings of Christ, nor any real grasp of his aims or his 
methods, nor any evidence that he understood either 
what Jesus Christ undertook to do for humanity or 
how he proposed to do it ; they are all merely inci- 
dental references, and several of them have no moral 
significance, like the one on page 98: *‘Since the 
time of Nero and Jesus Christ there is no record of 
such embarrassments, or, what is worse still, abomi- 
nations,” where the name of Christ is merely em- 
ployed to mark an era. Some of them, however, are 
of adifferent sort, and are the more significant as 
testimonies that they come from one who was certain- 
ly out of all sympathy with the churches and the 
theology of his day. He recognizes-a broad dis- 
tinction between Jesus Christ and other teachers : 

‘““What is Jesus Christ’s significance ? Altogether moral. 
What is Jeremy Bentham’s significance ? Altogether intel- 
lectual. 

““ The difference between Socrates and Jesus Christ! The 
great Conscious; the immeasurably great Unconscious. 
The one cunningly manufactured ; the other created, living, 
and life-giving.” 

This is a sentence to be commended to the little 
men who like to show their superiority to Christian 
faith by putting Socrates, Confucius, Buddha, and 
Jesus all in one sentence, as though they were co- 
equals. He recognized in Christ somehow—though he 
was evidently not very clear as to the howw—a source 
of comfort and strength in conflict'and sorrow. Thus: 

‘“ Were my inward light once clear again, and the world 
with all its tribulations will lie under my feet. ‘ Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world :’ so said the wisest man 
when what was his overcoming? Poverty, despite, for- 
sakenness, and the near prospect of an accursed Cross. ‘ Be 
of good cheer, | have overcome the world.’ These words 
on the streets of Edinburgh last winter almost brought 
tears into my eye .” 

His father dies, and this is what he writes home to 
his sorrowing mother : 

“T cannot be with youtospeak, but read in the Scriptures 
as I would havedone. Read especially, I ask, in Matthew’s 
Gospel, that passion, and death, and farewell blessing, and 
command of Jesus of Nazareth, and see if you can under- 
stand and feel what is the ‘ divine depth of sorrow,’ and how 
even by suffering and sin man is lifted up to God, and in 
great darkness there shines a great light.” 

It is not without significance that later, when a 
great sorrow falls upon the home, in the death of his 
wife’s mother, he makes no reference to Christ, but 
only to a hope in immortality, and that only such a 
hope as might be entertained by a spiritually minded 
pagan. Had he lost what little faith he once had in 
Christ and Christianity ? 

These quotations are enough to show that Carlyle 
recognized, as all truly great thinkers have recog- 
nized, in Jesus of Nazareth a nature unique and 
transcendent ; but their paucity also shows that he 
had but a feeble conception of either the character of 
Christ or the true nature of Christianity. In 1831 he 
wrote in Lis journal: ‘‘The most wonderful words 
| ever heard of being uttered by man are those in 
the four Evangelists, by Jesus of Nazareth. Their 
intellectual talent is hardly inferior to their moral. 
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On this subject, if I live, I hope to have much to say.” 
He did live, but, alas ! had nothing to say on this sub 
ject. There is certainly none more important. If 
what Jesus Christ has prescribed for the evils under 
which humanity is suffering is a true remedy, what 
truth so important to be understood and made clear 
tothe world! If false, what falsehood that so much 
needs exposure! But the theme was one on which, 
if Carlyle had thoughts, he kept them almost wholly 
to himself ; and there is very little evidence in any of 
his writings that he had any clear, definite, well- 
studied thought upon the subject. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POPULAR AMUSE- 
MENTS. 


NE of the most suggestive articles in the January 

magazines is that by Washington Gladden on 
‘ Ohristianity and Popular Amusements.” Though 
Mr. Gladden writes a great deal, he never writes 
unless he has something to say ; and although he has 
the reputation of being a radical thinker, his thinking 
is always sober. He is the reverse of a doctrinaire. 
‘* Level-headed,” though a somewhat inelegant 
Americanism, describes accurately his prominent 
characteristics as amoralist. In this article he starts 
out with the sentence, ‘‘ The historical relation of 
Christianity to popular amusements is one of antago- 
nism.” After illustrating this proposition from the 
history of the primitive and Puritan churches—illus- 
trations might have been added from the history of 
the church of the Middle Ages—he proceeds ina series 
of propositions to point out the importance of amuse- 
ments, both as an actual fact and asa moral necessity, 
and then to elucidate the doctrine of his article, 
which is that amusement for the people, like religion 
and education, is a ministry to their interior needs— 
in a true sense to their spirits—and that it ought not 
to be left, any more than education and religion, to 
be furnished as a mere mercenary business ; that 
although the church ought not in its organic capacity 
to go into the show business, as some few churches, 
mistaking their funetion, have done, Christian 
philanthropy ought to provide healthy recreation, as 
it provides schools and churches, for the common 
good ; and he closes his article, at once illustrating 
his position and proving its practicability, by an in- 
teresting account of the work of the Cleveland Edu- 
cational Bureau, under the direction of Mr. C. E. Bol- 
ton, which has now had three seasons of success, and 
which combines amusement and education in Satur- 
day evening performances consisting of a combina- 
tion of lectures, concerts, and readings. 

Mr. Gladden’s position is, of course, not new. In 
ancient Rome amusements were provided for the 
people by the Empire—though not on strictly philan- 
thropie principles! In nearly, if not quite, every 
European State the opera is subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. In New York both the Metropolitan Opera- 
House and the Academy of Music are supported by 
stockholders, whose relation to their respective enter- 
prises is analogous financially to that of pewholders 
to a church ; the Philharmonic and Symphony Soci- 
eties now pay their own way, but for a considerable 
period of their history, if we mistake not, there was 
a deficit every season to be made up; and the cheaper 
symphony concerts in Boston have been, up to a very 
recent period, sustained by a single generous patron, 
without whose financial backing so much good music 
could not have been given for so little money. 

Mr. Gladden does not in the least exaggerate the 
importance of healthy amusement. Important for 
any people, it is pre-eminently important for the 
American people. They are overworked and over- 
burdened ; sleeplessness is a common disease ; indi- 
gestion and ill-digestion is yet more common ; brain 
difficulties in both men and women are on the in- 
crease ; pressure begins on the child as soon as he gets 
into the Primary Department, and he never cets free 
from it till he is carried to his grave ; his intellectual 
life is unrestful and therefore unhealthy, and he is 
denied that repose without which spiritual growth, is 
well-nigh impossible. The two R’s—rest and recrea- 
tion—are among America’s greatest moral needs to- 
day. The need is the greater from the tendency of 
the population to berd in great cities, and in hotels, 
boarding-houses, and tenements in the cities. In the 
country the need of recreation is less, and the provis- 
ion is greater. In the cities the necessity is greater, 
and the provision is less. In the country people 
amuse themselves ; in the city they must be amused. 
Nor is it merely amusement they crave. In the coun- 
try nature affords an exhaustless reservoir of truth and 
beauty from which one may refresh hinself ; in the 
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towns and cities there are hundreds of thousands of 
men and women whose lives are an unvarying routine 
of drudgery, who are mere vital pendulums, paid so 
much per thousand ticks, in whose dull, mechanical 
pursuits there is as little to enkindle emotions, awaken 
sentiments, or stimulate thought as in the monoto- 
nous round of a cog in « complicated clockwork. 
They must have romance and passion and sentiment 
furnished them, or die ; and their life furnishes them 
none. We seriously doubt Mr. Gladden’s cautious 
statement that the drama ‘fas at present adminis- 
tered tends to the degradation rather than the eleva- 
tion of the people.” Auything that brings a laugh 
to the pinched face, tears to the dull eyes, and a 
quickened beating to the apathetic heart is a gain, 
though the wit may be somewhat frivolous, the pathos 
somewhat sensational, and the tragedy border on the 
melodrama. ‘The abolition of the theaters of our 
great cities, full as they are ofincidental, if not of in- 
herent, vices, would leave the populations worse than 
before, unless, indeed, the vacancy could be supplied 
by a purer and better ministry. Whether this be true 
or not, it is clearly the duty of the Christian church 
to furnish that purer and better ministry, and so to 
overcome evil with good ; not, indeed, by adding a 
little theater to a large Sunday auditorium, or by in- 
jecting poor amateur theatricals into the midst of a 
church sociable ; but by recognizing in the craving 
for amusement one of the spiritual needs of man, and 
one of the pre-eminent spiritual needs of the Ameri- 
cap, and, by stimulating and directing Christian phi- 
lanthropy, to make provision for it. 

Wherever the conditions of society are such that men 
need to le amused, that is, wherever the best prep- 
aration for to-morrow’s life requires that they be pas- 
sive in the entertainment, there must needs arise a 
profession whose business it is to furnish amusement. 
This profession is as much——we do not say as great—a 
necessity of modern civilization as that of the school- 
teacher or the ministry. It should be both an hon- 
ored and an honorable profession. But it can be 
made honored only by being first made honorable. 
The church must recognize both the necessiiy for its 
existence and the dangers which environ it. For 
the profession of an amusement-monger must be 
ranked as ‘‘ extra hazardous.” Whether he be actor 
or singer or musical performer or humorist or base- 
ball player, if his profession is toentertain people, he 
is environed by moral dangers which have too often 
estranged him from, but which ought to entitle him 
to, the sympathy of the clergy and the church. 
What Bishop Martensen has said of actors we repeat, 
giving his words a wider application to all whose 
professional business it is to entertain and amuse: 
‘Tt seems to us an actual duty to purify and culti- 
vate the stage as much as possible, in the spirit of 
art and morality, and to concede to actors in general, 
so far as this has not already been done, the position 
of artists, with full and independent rights, tre: ting 
each individual, however—and this applies to all 
men in all classes—accordiug to his own personal 
worth.” 

The first duty of the church is to repudiate defi- 
nitely, and with some vigor of enunciation, the histor- 
ical attitude of antagonism to popular amusemeuts; 
to recognize that amusement is a spiritual necessity ; 
that it is therefore necessary that there should be 
persons to furnish it ; that this avocation is honorable 
if honorably pursued ; and that men who are attempt- 
ing to elevate and purify amusement—as Mr. Booth 
the drama and Dr. Damrosch the opera—are entitled 
to the same sort of sympathy that is extended to any 
other persons engaged in a reform against great odds. 
Its next duty is that pointed out by Mr. Gladden, 
that of bringing the same motives to bear upon 
Christian philanthropists which have already im- 
pelled them to endow hospitals aud colleges and art 
galleries and museums, and even concert-halls. So 
long as the amusement-monger must sell his goods 
in open market and make a living off the profits, the 
temptation to pander to the lower tastes is almost 
irresistible. He who sells to customers who wish for 
adulterated goods is sorely tempted to adulteration. 
Mr. Bolton has proved that an endowed entertain- 
ment of a pure and instructive kind can be made sue- 
cessful, if rightly managed ; the symphony concerts 
of New York and Boston had previously demon- 
strated the same fact ; and nothing now remains but 
for Christian philanthropists, with generous hearts 
and broad minds, to extend this principle, and assure 
a pecuniary support to other forms of recreation, 
that those who furnish them may be enab'ed to de- 
velop a higher and better taste at the same time that 
they are providing for it. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 
HREE weeks, to a day, were occupied in the trial of 
the Stone will case, in Cambridge, which closed 
last Saturday. Ihave not thought it appropriate to go 
into details during the progress of the trial. Hr-parte evi 
dence given out week by week serves to confuse and 
prejudice readers. The case is so extraordinary in 
some of its features, involves so much beneficence, and 
has so wide an interest to so many people, that an out 
line of its history seems in place at this time. 

Daniel P. Stone began business in Brunswick, Me., as 
a merchant, but came to Boston many years ago, and 
engaged in the dry-goods business. He married Miss 
Valeria Goodenow, a sister of Judge Daniel Goodenow, 
of Maine. Mr. and Mrs. Stone were simple in their 
tastes, and very frugal and industrious in their habits. 
They left no children. Mr. Stone kept his business so 
close that the community had but little knowledge of 
the extent of his estate, which accumulated rapidly, 
simply by savings and the earnings of interest, till, at last, 
the yearly increase was over $100,000, For a long time 
Mr. and Mrs. Stone lived in Malden, where also resides 
his former business partner, Deacon Page. In Decem- 
ber, 1876, Mr. and Mrs. Stone executed their wills con 
temporaneously ; both of them drawn by the defendant 
in this case, Dr. W. H. Willcox, of Reading, whose 
wife is a niece of Mrs. Stone. Dr. Willcox made ten 
different drafts to get one satisfactory to Mr. Stone. 
The will which he executed provided that $285,000 
should go to his heirs, an equal sum to her heirs, and the 
remainder to Mrs. Stone. In case Mrs. Stone should 
die first, after the provisions for the heirs had been s 1 
tled, the residue should be given to charities and institu- 
tions of learning. Mrs. Stone's will had the same provis- 
jons: the $285,000 to the heirs, and all the rest to insti- 
tutions fand charities. These wills contemplated the 
possibility that they both might die nearly contempora- 
neously. The wills also discriminated in favor of Mrs 
Willcox in the sum of $50,000 as against the other 
heira, on the ground, it is alleged, that Mrs. Stone had a 
special affection for this lady, who was naturally thrown 
upon her care as an orphan child; who slept with her, 
and to whom she was as a mother. The executors in 
these wills were Dr, Willcox, Deacon Page, and Mr. 
Cuiter—the last two brothers-in-law, but neither of them 
related by blood or marriage to either Mr. or Mrs. Stone. 

In 1878 Mr. Stone died. He called upon Dr. Willcox 
in his last illness, being some eighty years of age, to 
assist him in his business ; to collect notes and interes!s 
and invest moneys. People were surprised by the mag 
nitude of the Stone estate, the appraisement being 
about $2,000,000; the actual receipts amounting to some 
$2,300,000, in round numbers. Mrs. Stone, in due time, 
set to work to disburse these moneys according to the 
original intentions. She at jonce called Dr. Willcox to 
move to Malden and act as her confidential adviser and 
assistant; selecting a lot opposite her home, and build- 
ing on it a house, towards which she paid $10,000. This 
she presented to Dr, Willcox. She also gave him a 
salary of $1,800 a year, the same pay he was having as 
pastor in Reading. Mrs. Stone also made the executors, 
Dr. Willcox, Deacon Page, and Mr. Cutter, her trustees 
to hold for her the estate, and to disburse it according to 
her written orders; and the signatures of these three 
trustees have been upon every check drawn at her re- 
quest. Dr. Willcox has not had the authority or the 
opportunity to draw moneys without the consent and 
signatures of his co-executors and trustees, Mrs, Stone 
enlarged her original design, and, instead of $285,000, 
she gave to her heirs over $600,000, including grand- 
nieces and grand-nephews, who received some $5,000 
each, 

She gave about $100,009 to friends who were not 
heirs, in larger and smaller sums. Then she gave in 
charities, including colleges, seminaries, and mission 
work, about $1,100,000. In the distribution of these 
legacies the following rules served as a line of action : 

“ First, 1 wish the fund to be consecrated to the upbuild- 
ing of the cause of Christ in the promotion of evangelical 
religion and Christian retigion. 

“Second, I wish it to be, in the main, confined to such 
work within the lines of the Congregational denomination. 

‘Third, I wish it to be chiefly devoted to the endowment 
and support of established and permanent institutions, such 
as Christian colleges and theological seminaries, so that the 
money safely invested may be promoting the cause of Christ 
for centuries to come. Whatever aid is given to benevolent 
societies or charitable objects, where it will be immediately 
expended, should be comparatively small. 

“Fourth, I wish that the fund should be mainly devoted 
to the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s kingdom jn our own 
rather than in foreign lands,” VALERIA G, STONE. 

** MALDEN, September 3, 1878." 

It is, further, apposite here to note that Mrs. Stone set 
aside $200,000 to herself in the conveyances. From 
this sum she received an «annual income of some 
$10,000, which she used at he: own discretion. It is also 
important here to note that Deacon Page and Mr. Cutter 
did not favor the bequests she made to charities and in 





stitutions. Analtercation took place between them and 
Dr. Willcox, who was severely denounced for taking 
undue interest in the estate. It is a matter of deep re- 
gret, which Dr. Willcox himself keenly feels, that up 
to this point his co-executors did not know of the pecul- 
iar and confidential relation he sustained to Mrs. Stone. 
HIe supposed they had been informed of it, and was 
surprised that they had not been. They supposed that 
he was only a co-trustee with them, and were surprised 
to learn that he was more. As an adviser his duties 
were other than a trustee. Here there was collision of 
opinion ; for many things he advised they did not ap 
prove, but had no remedy so long as written orders 
came from Mrs. Stone. 

After this Mrs. Stone decided to make anew will. 
Dr, Willcox testifies that he oppcsed her; he felt that 
here was danger of legal complications, and earnestly 
urged her to desist ; but she would not. He then asked 
to be excused from writing the will, Accordingly, Henry 
F. Durant, of Wellesley College, was called; he con 
sulted with Mrs. Stone, drew up the will, which she 
copied with her own hand, on a single sheet of paper. 
She then went to Boston and executed the will in 
Alpheus Hardy’s office; Mr. Hardy, Dr. N. G. Clark, 
and Mr. Samuel Johnson being the legal witnesses. This 
was in May, 1879. This instrument gave the residue of 
her estate to Dr. Willcox, to be held in trust and given 
(o institutions aud objects at his discretion within two 
years of her decease. Shortly after this she made the 
full codicil, which released Dr. Willcox from giving 
bonds. Later, a second codicil was added, which 
revoked a bequest to one of the Pages of $11,000, and 
extended the time for the settlement of the estate after 
her decease to tbree years, or longer if deemed advis 
able. Some $200,000 were held under the last provision. 
Subsequently she conveyed in a trust deed this residue 
of her estate to Dr. Willcox and Alpheus Hardy, to be 
by them dispensed as her last will. This last act left 
but a few thousand dollars in the control of the will to 
Dr. Willcox. And at this point the litigation began. 
To break this will the contestants went to law. If this 
will should give way as not legal, then an assault could 
be made upon the trust deed, where there is money. If 
this should not hold, then possibly other anterior legal 
questions might invite aggressive efforts. 

The contestants were nephews and nieces who had 
received large bequests from Mrs. Stone. Among these 
were Henry Clay Goodenow, of Bangor, and_ his 
brother, John Holmes Goodenow, who has been Consul 
at’ Constantinople—brothers to Mrs. Willcox ; and Miss 
Clara Goodenow and her sister, Mrs. Kelsey, wife of 
Professor Kelsey, of Hamilton College. If 1 remember 
correctly, Clara Goodenow received from the estate some 
These 
two ladies are among the very aggressive contestants. 
Others of the Goodenows joined in the issue—four fami- 
lies in all and their branches. 

The attempt was to break the second will, drawn by 
Henry F. Durant, and witnessed by Alpheus Hardy, 
Dr. N. G. Clark, and Samuel Johnson. The effort was 
first to show that Mrs. Stone was not of sound mind 
when the will was executed; second, that she was un- 
duly influenced in making the will by Dr. Willcox; and 
success at either point would break the will. Testimony 
on the first point was very conflicting. Some twenty 
witnesses, including contestants, executors Page and 
Cutter, Dr. Wellman (Mrs. Stone’s pastor), and. several 
physicians, testified to the ill health of Mrs. Stone, espe- 
cially since 1873; to repeated ill attacks, one of which 
occurred in church, and from which she was uncon- 
scious for some time—several days, I think ; to her fail- 
ing memory and growing feebleness ; 


$36,000, and Mrs. Kelsey about an equal sum. 


to the indications, 
hypothetically, that her ill turns were of the nature of 
epilepsy ; to strange remarks and incoherent conversa- 
tions. Mrs. Pearson, who acted as nurse for several 
years, testified to Mrs. Stone’s infirmities and decaying 
memory. Miss Clara Goodenow remembered «a great 
many silly things her aunt said, and related them in an 
entertaining manner. On the other hand, Dr. Willeox 
and Mrs. Willcox, and four of their children, young 
ladies and gentlemen, testified to Mrs. Stone’s general 
clearness of mind, although suffering from the infirmi: 
ties of age ; that there were times when her memory was 
weak, and that she had ill turns. Two of her physicians 
testified that. she was usually with a clear mind. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willcox, of Chicago; Miss Freeman, of Wel- 
lesley; Mrs. Barrows, and others, testified to Mrs. Stone’s 
general clearness of mind. Alpheus Hardy, Dr. Clark, 
and Samuel Johnson testified to her apparent sound 
mental condition when she executed her wiil. There 
was also strong testimony on the part of some of the 
contestants, and others, of the very great influence that 
Dr. Willcox exerted over Mrs. Stone. The cross-exami- 
nation of Dr, Willcox, which ran through two half days, 
was searching, yet it was sustained with remarkable 
strength, accuracy, and power of statement. Not from 
a single position was he driven. He was more than an 
intellectual match for the lawyer, R. M. Morse. There 
was an apparent sincerity in his statements. He flatly 
contradicted some of the witnesses on the other side, 





Some things he could not remember. Some things he 
had said in previous testimony he explained more fully 
Nearly a 


irgument 


As a whole, he sustained himself very ably. 
day was occupied by each of the counsel in 
Judge Allen occupied an hour in his charge. The jury 
took with them to their room three points to which they 
were requested to return written answers—yes or no 
The points were: first, was the will duly executed ? 
second, was Mrs. Stone of sound mind at the time of it 
execution? third, did Dr. Willcox 
to exceute the will ? 


plied to each of the two codicils 


unduly influence het 
The three ue stions also were ap 
At three 


day afternoon the jury retired. They were out all 


o'clock Fri 
night, and came into court at half-past nine, and asked 
for further instructions on the point of undue iefluence 

They again retired, and in about an hour came in, stating 
that they were hopelessly divided on the third point 
They gave verdicts to the defendant on the question of 
proper execution of the will, and on the soundness of 
Mrs. Stone’s mind. On the question of undue influ 
ence they returned no answer, being divided, standing 
six to six. So they stood on the first ballot, and so they 
stood immovably to the last. The defendants feel that 
they have gained the two most important points in their 
case: the will was prope rly executed; Mrs. Stone was of 
sound and disposing mind when it was made. They do 
not think that the contestants will pursue the matter 
further. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

! UESDAY evening Farwell Hall was occupied by a 

meeting of representative citizens to protest against 
the sins of Mormonism. Ex-Senator J. R. Doolittle 
was in the chair and made the opening address. He 
thinks that polygamy cau be legislated out of existence, 
and isin favor of petitioning Congress to take summary 
action at once. Rev. Dr. MeNeice, for cight years pas 
tor of a Presbyterian Church at Salt Lake City, gave an 
account of the evils of Mormonism as they had revealed 
themselves tohim. In his judgment the system has no 
redeeming qualities. It is bad through and through. In 
fact, the ‘‘ three best things about it are falsehood, polyg 
amy, and profanity.”’ It lodges all power in the hands 
of a thoroughly organized priesthood which sets law at 
defiance. More than 250 polygamous marriages have 
been cousummated the past year. The most valuable 
lands in Utah and the adjoining Territories are already 
under Mormon control. More than a million dollars 
annually pass into the hands of the priests as revenue. 
They have the power, which they do not hesitate to use, 
to subsidize the press, to purchase individual influence, 
and sometimes to control legislation, 

The resolutions adopted by the meeting were out 
spoken in their arraignment of the evils fostered by this 
system of religion. They pledged those present to the 
employment of ail possible means by which popular at 
tention can Le directed to the dangers which threaten 
us. They appeal to Congress to pass the Cullom_ Dill, 
and thus put the government of Utah into the hands of 
nine law-abiding citizens, who are to be nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. They sug 
gest that similar meetings be held in all the principal 
cities in the land. Drs. Noble and Barrows, Bishop 
Cheney, Rev. Mr. Bristol, and other- were present at the 
meeting, and gave it their hearty indorsement. It was 
unfortunately, called in Christmas week, when most of 
those who are interested in the object of such a meeting 
were compelled to be elsewhere. 

Another meeting, equally ill-timed, yet nevertheless 
comparatively well attended, was held the same evening 
at the First Congregational Church, in the interests of 
the Congregational Parsonage Fund. The meeting was 
called by Dr. Goodwin, under the auspices of the Con- 
gregational Union, to listen to appeals from Dr. W. M. 
Taylor, of New York, and Dr. L. H. Cobb. It seems 
that seventeen of the twenty-five thousand dollars which 
these gentlemen started out to raise during the month of 
December have been secured, and it is hoped that the 
remainder will be obtained before New Year's or soon 
after. Wednesday evening Drs. Taylor and Cobb were 
in St. Louis. There is no lack of sympathy with the 
object these brethren have in mind, but the pressure 
upon the great benevolent societies, the demands of city 
missions, and the new societies which are clamoring for 
new buildings, render it difficult for our churches to be 
as generous as they would be in times less pinching and 
distressful. The fact is that thousands of men are out 
of work and hundreds of families must be helped through 
the winter. Still, there is money enough here if it were 
only rightly distributed, or were in the hands of Chris 
tian people. 

Monday evening, December 22, the Congregational 
Club commemorated ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day” by a supper 
at the Palmer House. Nearly 200 couples were present. 


The addresses were by Professor James T. Hyde, 
on ‘The Pilgrim as a Christian;” by Dr. Arthur 
Little, on “The Pilgrim as a Reformer ;” by Major- 
General O. O. Howard, on ‘‘ The Pilgrim as a Soldier ;” 
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by Dr. Joseph Ward, of Yankton College, on ‘“ The 
Pilgrim as a Schoolmaster ;” by Dr. Joseph K. Green, 
of Constantinople, on ‘‘ The Pilgrim as a Missionary.” 
The gathering was one of the largest we have had, and 
the exercises of the evening were in every way appro- 
priate and interesting. The speakers had made careful 
preparation, and were thus able to edify as well as to 
please their hearers. 

In spite of the dissipations of the holidays—and they 
were never greater than this year—there is an unusually 
deep religious feeling inmany of vur churches. At the 
various ministers’ meetings revival subjects have latterly 
received a good deal of attention. Last Monday morn- 
ing the opening paper at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional ministers, on ‘‘ Personal Responsibility for the 
Unconverted,” was by the Rev. Dr. Savage. He dealt 
chiefly, and in a most helpful way, on the methods by 
which Christians may reach and influence those about 
them. So greatis the interest in the subject that it is to 
be discussed again next week, with special reference to 
the Week of Prayer. The Baptists listened to a very 
carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ Pastoral Visitation as an 
Essential Part of a Min’ster’s Work.” The paper bristled 
with points, and was followed by a deeply interesting 
discussion. The Baptist churches are now unusually 
well manned, and are ina very flourishing condition. 
Dr. Lorimer, of the Immauuel Church, which owes its 
existence to his enthusiastic leadership, has just declined 
a call to the First Baptist Church of Denver. The 
Baptist church recently organized at the North Side is 
prospering. Itis understood that the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church i: anxious to draw from the Congregational 
ranks fora pastor. This is the church of the McCor- 
micks, and the bulwark of orthodoxy, and yet itis not 
afraid to invite a liberal-minded Congregational pastor 
to be its religious teacher. At the same time the “ In- 
terior,” the Presbyterian organ of the city, keepsjupa run- 
ning fire against the errors and the general unsoundness 
of Congregationslism, and confidently predicts its down- 
fall. In the meantime Presbyterians quietly fill their 
pulpits with its able and attractive men. Seriously, 
however, there is little jealousy between the denomina- 
tions, and no special reason why ministers should not 
serve either a Congregational or a Presbyterian church. 

Christmas Day brought gladness to the inmates of our 
benevolent institutions as well as to the children. Gen- 
erous gifts of food, clothing, coal, etc., were sent to the 
Old People’s Home, the Erring Women’s Refuge, and 
the Foundling Home. At the hospitals a bountiful 
dinner was provided. Even the inmates of the bride- 
well were not forgotten. Fully 800 men enjoyed 
the hospitalities of Colonel and Mrs. Clarke at the 
Pacific Garden Mission. The dining-room was open 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the tables were laden with 
everything a hungry man could desire in the way of 
substantial and attractive food. As usual, Alderman 
Jonas sent joy into several hundred homes by his gifts 
of meat and bread. From a vacant storeroom, kindly 
loaned for the occasion, a dozen barrels of chickens, a 
dozen quarters of beef, twenty-five lambs, and an un- 
limited supply of freshly baked bread and rolls, were 
distributed. Fifteen men volunteered to do the work of 
butchers during the three hours of distribution, and the 
crowd was kept in order bya couple of policemen. 
While there are some unworthy applicants, Mr. Jonas 
has proved, by experience, that he 1s willing to be im- 
posed upon now and then rather than give up a custom 
which he has now followed since 1873. 

We rejoice in the enlargement of The Christian 
Union, not only as an evidence of a well-earned pros- 
perity, but as furnishing increased facilities for instruct- 
ing and edifying its growing constituency. May its 
fidelity to the principles of the Gospel, its efforts to 
please and benefit its readers, and its present additional 
outlay of money be amply and speedily rewarded ! 

December 27, 1884. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The various letters in your column brought out by the ex- 
perience of the ‘‘ Shy Young Man” move me to ask if you 
will let me tell you my own experience in trying to find a 
church home for myself and family. These experiences do 
not often get in print, for the reason that men do not usually 
even like to think about their misfortunes in social matters, 
still less tell others. But if the utterance of truth will help 
toward reform, I am willing to tell it. For three years we 
attended one of the fashionable churches in this city. We 
liked the preaching, and were edified and instructed in all 
good ways; but during this time we did not make the 
acquaintance of a single soul in the church except the pas- 
tor, unless the most stiff snd formal recognition on the part 
of three or four members can be called acquaintanceship. 
My wife and children and myself were upon a few occa- 
sions very kindly greeted at the church by the pastor. I 
occasionally called on him at his house, and was always well 
received. He understood how glad we would have been to 
participate in the social life of the church, and cordially in- 
vited us toattend what he called the “ Society sociables”’ 
of the church. Sut we found that these were anything but 
social for us. Generally there was a concert or reading 





at these sociables, and a charge for admission, of twenty- 
five or fifty cents, which I could ill afford to pay; conse- 


quently we could not attend them very often. Our pastor 


sometimes alluded to the delightful private sociables held 
at members’ houses, and once or twice casually invited us 
to be present; but there was such an apparent lack of 
cordiality about these invitations—so different from the 
invitations to the church—that we never attended any of 
them. I learned incidentally that there was a committee 
of tho church, whose special business it was to call on 
strangers who might occasionally attend, and to extend to 
them the good-will and friendship of thechurch. This com- 
mittee never called on us; the pastor did probably once in 
the three years. 

Now, we are not a deformed, slovenly, or repulsive 
family. We do not use tobacco orrum. Our clothing was 
always neat and clean. Itis true my salary of $12 per week 
did not permit us to dress with any approach to ‘‘style,”’ 
and sometimes our garments were a little threadbare, or 
perhaps even patched—but some one sat up late Saturday 
nights and worked over them till the patches were hardly 
visible even to us. Why were we treated so distantly all 
those years by these rich Christians? I think I could an- 
sewer this question ; but I will only ask it. 

A WoRKINGMAN, 


From the time of the ancient Greek and Roman, the pithy, 
practical proverb has been the most popular and lasting 
form of stating atruth. Among modern writers and speak- 
ers Mr. Beecher is one of the most happy in his power of 
throwing a striking thought into the form of a proverb. In 
looking over a report of one of his recent sermons the Spec- 
tator found the following expressive sentences : 

“Men are concentric, infolding within infolding; more boxes 
within boxes than any carved Chinese curiosity.” 

“Many aman might say that the sweat on his brow was oil 
for the lamp of love.” 

“Some men are sour on the outside, but when you take off 
the rind they are sweet as oranges.” 

“Half the prayers of men are confessions of sin. I wonder 

that God does not hate them. Ife doesn't want you to show 
him your eternal sores.”’ 
Having his thoughts thus directed to proverbs and their 
uses and character, the Spectator;found in Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia a most interesting article about them. ‘ The 
definitions of the proverb are almost as numerous as its 
own varieties of form. Aristotle speaks of them as ‘rem- 
nants, which, on account of their shortness and correctness, 
have been saved out of the wreck and ruins of ancient phi- 
losophy.’ . . . Cervantes explains them as ‘ short sentences 
drawn from long experience.’ ... ‘* They are the genius, 
wit, and spirit of a nation,’ according to Bacon,’ and they 
have been most aptly called the ‘‘darts or javelins of the 
wise.’’ It is estimated that more than 20,000 proverbs are 
now iu use among European nations. By the way, have 
you, patient reader, ever considered what an entertaining 
book the Encyclopedia is? Not to read through, conscien- 
tiously, from A to Z, but to turn to when any special sub- 
ject comes up. The Spectator has had a most interesting 
half hour of reading while learning what ‘‘ Chambers’s ”’ had 
to say about proverbs. 


Will some one please explain to the puzzled Spectator why 
it is that the average hotel and boarding-house cannot 
give at least good bread, good coffee, and good lamb, mut- 
ton, and beef? Whatisthe mystery in the culinary art that 
makes these simple dishes so rare that they possess all the 
blessings of surprise when the traveler happens upon them ? 
This Spectator had occasion to travel not long since on a 
Southern coasting steamer. The table was superabundantly 
supplied ; and enough was taken away at every meal to have 
afforded abundant food for asecond ship's company. But 
everything was spoiled in the cooking by lard and bad but- 
ter. Mrs. Spectator fasted and kept weil ; Mr. Spectator ate 
what was set before him, asking no questions, and had two 
days of sea-sickness after he got on shore. He had reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that some mysterious but 
wholly invincible power prevents the average American 
hotel from furnishing its guests with these necessaries of 
life, until last week. He arrived one evening at Easton, 
Penn., drove to the United States Hotel, washed off the dust 
of travel, and, with a resigned sigh, started for the dining- 
room, where he confidently expected the usual hotel inflic- 
tion, his state of spirits being some what like that with which 
a good boy prepares for a dose of castor oil: he hates it, but 
knows it is necessary. What was his astonishment to find 
on the table delicious bread, with golden butter actually made 
out of cows’ milk, and to have set before him, on his ordering 
steak and coffee, not a bit of ox-hide burned toa crisp chip, 
but a piece of tender, juicy beef, and a cup of coffee as good 
as the coffee Mrs. Spectator gives him at home—and he can 
give coffee no higher praise. Heis now convinced that bread, 
butter, coffee, and beef can actually be bought in tne Ameri- 
can market ; and he is more perplexed than ever to imagine 
why they are not furnished to travelers who now pay $3 a 
day for sodden bread, butter that never heard of a cow, 
coffee that never was a berry, and beef that has to be 
pounded in a pestle to be made divisible by mortal teeth. 
Can any landlord solve the problem ? 

A succession of good causes have been presenting their 
claims in our town. Home and foreign missions, Southern 
and Western educationa] interests, besides many depart- 
ments of city charities, church work, and private benevo- 
lence, make varying appeals to us from day today. These 
are often made especially to women, who respond freely with 
service as well as money. They pack missionary boxes, 
spread tables for conventions, are hexsoic as collectors of 
funds. It is all beautiful work ; why, then, dear Spectator, 
do 1 sometimes feel distracted and unsatisfied in it, and 
find myseli often questioning if there be not a better way ” 

I love the old, time-honored channels of human activity- 
the family and business. I like whole work, solidly directed 
effort. Must not the married woman give this if she would 








train up into the kingdom of heaven upon earth as many 
children as possible, which we agree to be the best service 
she can render the world? Must not a single woman give 
it if she would make herself capable of self-support, as even 
the novels of our day are calling her to do? Husbands and 
children are not more jealous than an art or business pur- 
sued for self-support. 

I shall not need to plead for the family as versus the char- 
ities. It is on the side of business that I want to say a few 
words. ‘If man had remained sinless as he was created,” 
wrote a thoughtful woman, ** business would have been his 
only way of doing good. There would have been no sick or 
infirm or poor or heathen. The faithful discharge of his 
task among his fellow-workers would have been the only ex 
ercise of his benevolent faculties, and it would have been 
enough.’’ Well, the world is not sinless, yet might not this 
primary course of benevolence claim a better regard from 
women? Says the same writer, ** Nature is God’s gift to 
man ; artis the fulfillment of the condition which accom 
panied the gift. Nature is God’s benevolence ; art is man’s 
obedience.”’ Man’s obedience ! do we think of art or busi 
ness often enough in that light? Our city missionary 
mourned over one who had been his generous helper, saying, 
* She is not doing any Christian work !’ because she had 
been led to take up the earnest study and teaching of an 
ancient language, and found her time and strength absorbed 
init. But will not every child she rouses to pure love of 
study be a better citizen in days to come? What if our be 
loved pastor, and the rich merchant who pays our mission 
school expenses so liberally, were to be drawn, the one from 
his study, the other from his counting-room, to do, we will 
say, @ little wood-sawing for the poor one day, a little eol 
lecting the next, a little secretary-work the third, a little set 
ting of tables for the convention the fourth ? 

The calls upon women for money to be used in Christian 
work are increasing faster than their resources. Witness 
the efforts of the Women’s Board and the contemplated 
Women’s Department of Home Missions. 1 believe that all 
the voluntary services of our unemployed women now could 
not do for good causes what would be done by the increase 
of funds they would pour into the Lord’s treasury if they 
were earning independent incomes, or adding to limited 
means what would take away the feeling of limitation. 

Am I wrong in these thoughts, and are they such as you 
would hesitate to lay before the young women among your 
readers ? AN OLD-FasHioNER Woman, 


The Spectator lifts a warning voice against modern im- 
provements in country houses. He livesina rented cottage 
not a thousand miles from Lake Michigan; with a patent 
range; a water-back; a force-pump; hot and cold water 
through the house; a furnace; and a gas machine. He 
congratulated himself, when he moved in, that bis house had 
‘all the modern improvements.’’ He congratulates him 
self, after three months’ experience with them, that his 
lease is shortly to expire, and he can go back to old 
fashioned comforts and unpatented conveniences. He sat 
up to take care of his modern improvements all night Jast 
week, with the cold chasing the thermometer out of sight of 
vero. He slept by snatches in a cbair between times while 
nursing the kitchen range, the furnace, and the gas ma- 
chine. The latter combines admirably with an open fire ; 
the gas, being heavier than air, gathers on the floor when 
there happens to be a leak—which will always happen on the 
coldest night and at the busiest season of the year—until it 
reaches the fire, when it explodes. It then takes care of 
itself, and there is no subsequent trouble or expense—except 
that of the funeral. The water-back is not so accomodat- 
ing; if the pipes chance to freeze—and there is a very good 
chance they will in a country house within easy distance of 
a Lake Michigan winter wind—the fire continues to heat the 
water that isn’t frozen, the steam gathers, and that ex- 
plodes. But it does not act with suflicient vigor to end 
life’s troubles. The furnace heats the house admirably 
when it is not cold weather; when the wind is blowing, the 
fresh air is sucked out of the exposed rooms and fed to the 
chimney. Night before last the Spectator's registering ther- 
mometer showed fourteen degrees below zero on the porch ; 
but he had no means of ascertaining the degree of frigidity 
in the dining-room at breakfast the next morning, as he has 
only a mercury thermometer. Personally, the Spectator is 
ready for a house that is equipped with coal-oil lamps, open 
fires, a cooking-stove, and old-fashioned washstands. 


The plan of the Chautauqua University has been very 
fully described in these columns. The various departments 
are rapidly gaining students, and this new enterprise is the 
latest and best evidence of the vitality and advancing vigor 
of the Chautauqua system. Thorough scholars are in 
charge of each department, ai.d the standard of work de- 
manded will be the highest. A School of Journalism has 
just been organized in connection with the university, the 
aim of which is to give direction and stimulus to young men 
of limited time and opportunities, who propose to make 
journalism a profession, and who are desirous of qualifying 
themselves for their work by generous study of the questions 
with which they will be obliged to deal. A comprehensive 
course of study has been devised, with a supplementary 
course of reading in various departments, the whole being 
under the general direction of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of 
The Christian Union. For information address the Regis- 
trar of the University, Mc. R. 8. Holmes, Plainfield, N. J. 


A subscriber to The Christian Union sends us an inquiry 
respecting life insurance, the answer to which, he says, he 
must have before the 3d of January, but he does not give us 
his name or addrese, and it is impossible, therefore, for us 
to give him prompt and personal reply. We can only here 
advise him to submit bis policy of insurance to some com 
petent lawyer, and get some legal and trustworthy advice on 
the subject. The amount involved is such as to justify the 
moderate expense such an opinion will inyolye. 
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WONDERLAND. 


By Jutia C, R. Dorr, 
ye EY tell me you have been in Wonderland. 
- Why, so have[! No boat’s keel touched the strand, 
No white sails flew, no swiftly gliding car 
Bore ine to mystic realms, unknown and far: 


And yet I, too, with these same questioning eyes, 
Have seen its mountains and beheld its skies ; 

I, too, have been in Wonderland, and know 

How through its secret vales the weird winds blow. 


One morn, in Wonderland—one chill spring morn— 

I saw a princess sleeping, pale and lorn, 

Cold as a corse; when, lo! from out tbe south 

A young kuight rode, and kissed her sad, swect mouth. 


She smiled, she woke! Then rang from far and near 
Her minstrels’ voices, jubilant and clear ; 

While in a trice, with eager, noiseless feet, 

All the young maiden grasses, fair and fleet, 


Ran over hill and dale, to bring to her 

Green robes with wild flowers ’broidered. All astir 
Were the gay, courtier butterflies ; the trees 

Flung forth their fluttering banners to the breeze ; 


The soft airs fanned her ; and, in russet dressed, 
Her happy servitors around her pressed, 

Bearing strange sweets, and curious flagons filled 
With life’s new wine, that all her pulses thrilled. 


In this same Wonderland, one perfect day, 
In a gray casket, deftly hidden away, 

1 found two pearls, but as I looked they grew 
To living jewels, that took wing and flew. 


And once a creeping worm, within my sight, 

Wove its own shroud and coffio, sealed and white ; 
Then, bursting from its cerements, soared in air, 
A radiant vision, most supremely fair. 


Out of the darksome mold, before my eyes, 
1 saw a shaft of emerald arise, 

Bearing a silver chalice veined with gold, 
And set with gems of splendors manifold. 


Once in a vast, pale, hollow pearl I stood, 
When o’er the vaulted dome there swept a flood 
Of lurid waves, and a dark funeral pyre 

Took to its heart a glob: of crimson tire. 


The pageant faded. Lo! the pearl became 
A liquid sapphire, touched with rosy flame ; 
And as | gazed, a silver crescent hung 

In violet depths, a thousand stars among. 


I saw a woman, marvelously fair, 

Flushed with warm life, and buoyant as the air; 
Next morn she was a statue, breathless, cold— 
A marble goddess of transcendent mold. 


I saw a folded bud, in one short hour, 
Open its sweet, warm heart and be a flower. 
© Wonderland ! thou art so near, so far ; 
Near as this rose, remote as yonder star ! 








MARGARET. 
By Grorce W. Casi. 


EW ORLEANS has but few public monuments, 

and none of them are famous. There is nowhere 
in its bounds or vicinity any appreciable rise of ground, 
or any such commanding point of view as would force 
itself upon common notice, asking to be made the site 
of some costly production of art for public adornment 
An artistic eye, of course, could find such points ; but the 
city has Jacked the artistic eye. The popular spirit las 
been almost exclusively commercial. In the past the 
city has always been a place to which men went—it is 
a saying of her own people—not so much to enjoy life as 
to make money with which to enjoy life elsewhere. Never- 
theless, the great majority of those who came stayed, 
fortune or ill-fortune operating alike to hold them. But 
their tastes did not crave a city beautified by the fine arts. 

So it has becone rich in sylvan arcades and leafy 
homes, but remained poor in architectural display ; es- 
peciaily in monumental adornments. The city was 
nearly 150 years old when the first public statue was 
erected within its limits, a poor but proud bronze eques- 
trian figure of Jackson, duplicate of the one in Wash- 
ington City. A few years later a bronz: heroic statue 
of Henry Clay was placed in Canal Street, at the center 
of the town’s human circulation. ‘Then all the bronze 
the city could buy, old bells and what not, went into 
cannon, andthe cannon went tothe war. After the war 
and reconstruction a life-size marble statue of Franklin 
was reluctantly accepted as a private gift and set up in 
Lafayette Square. 

But lately there has been a great change. The city 
begins at length to feel its wealth again. An artistic 
impulse is showing itself in many ways. Also, the cum- 
munity feeling has grown strong. The old hostility be- 
tween the Creole and the Anglo-American scarcely sur- 
vives at all, The impulse toward public improvements 
is bearing fruit on every side. Lo such times one looks 
to see the artistic and scholarly sentiments blossom ; and, 
sure enough, in Tivoli Circle, that was until now such 
an eyesore, a gentle green mound of fine sweep has 
been raised, and from its center towers up a majestic 
marble column bearing on its summit a colossal bronze 
statue of the South’s greatest soldier, Robert E. Lee. 








On the ninth of last July another statue was unveiled. 
There is room and good cause for a score. The whole 
early history of the Mississippi Valley so centers in New 
Orleans, and so little has been done thus f«r to raise 
memorials to the figures that illuminate its pages, that 
were a score of statues unveiled one might easily tell as 
many names illustrious enough to be so commemorated. 
There is that romantic soldier and intrepid, ill-fated ex- 
plorer, over whose noble but stricken form the mighty 
river of his own discovery has rolled for centuries, Her- 
nando De Soto. There is the grand, silent, dark-browed, 
heart-broken, and at last murdered [1 Salle, the same 
Mississippi's great re-discoverer. There is the bold sail- 
or, D’Iberville, founder of the colony thit has given us 
the Creoles ; and his brother Bienville, the founder of 
New Orleans, the brave, faithful, wise, and gentle 
‘Father of Louisiana.” And there are the Creole patriots 
of 1768, Villeré, La Fréniére, and the rest of that gallant 
band who plotted the independence of the province and 
fell dead under the fire of a file of Spanish soldiery. 
And,again,there is Galvez, young, bevutiful, daring,and 
sagacious, governor of Louisiana almost before the down 
was on his lip, and leader of the Creoles to victory at 
Baton Rouge, Mobile, and Pensacola, in the days of the 
American Revolution. And there, too, is Claiborne, the 
first American governor ; young, truce, pure-minded, 
long-suffering, gentle, firm, temperate, brave ; thirteen 
years in the executive chair—first by choice of President 
Jefferson, then of Congress, und then of the people of 
Louisiana. And there are others still. Etienne de Boré, 
whose bold enterprise revolutionized the industries of 
Creole Louisiana and made the land ever after green 
with sugar-cane ; Edward Livingston, famed the world 
over for his contributions to the literature of law ; the old 
Don Andreas Almonaster, builder of the cathedral and 
founder of the Charity Hospital ; Julian Poydras, whose 
generous gifts founded the first of the city’s many 
orphan asylums ; Judah Fouro, the benevolent Jew, who 
hated no fair thing in this world except the fame of his 
own beneficence ; and, last, the loveliest name of them 
all, Jean Jacques Audubon. 

Whose fame, of all these, does the marble celebrate 
that was uncovered on the ninth of last July? The 
Spaniard ? the Frenchman ? the Creole? the Virginian ? 
Neither one nor another. Discoverers, explorers, sol- 
diers, governors, jurists, patriot martyrs, all passed by ? 
Every one. The monument is to a woman. 

Half a century ago, less one year only, there came to 
New Orleans, with her husband Charles Ilaughery, a 
young woman lately married. Her maiden name was 
Margaret Gaffney. She was a native of Baltimore, 
whence she had just come, where her parents had died 
of yellow fever when she was a very little child, where 
a kind family named Richards had brought her up to 
young womanhood, and where she had been married. 
She had not been long in New O:leans when her hus- 
band’s health failed. He sought change in a voyage to 
Ircland, and died. Her only child quickly followed 
him, and the young wife was left, for the second time in 
her short life, alone in the world. 

IIer equipment for the varied experiences of the un- 
tried years that lay before her was of the simplest sort. 
Of education she had almost nothing ; of beauty as little 
—to the.outward eye ; accomplishments, none ; exterior 
graces, none; aggressive ambition, the disposition to 
scheme or strive for station or preference, none ; spark- 
ling gayety, exuberant mirth, none, more then you or I; 
money, some, 4 little, a trifle ; financial sagacity, a fair 
share, but nothing extraordinary ; frugality ? yes, fru- 
gality—as to herself. What else ? religion? Yes, yes! 
pure, sweet, gentle, upbubbling, overflowing, plentiful, 
genuine, deep, and high ; a faith proving itself inces- 
santly in works, and a modesty and unconsciousness that 
made her beneficence as silent as a stream underground. 
Hers was one of those natures, rare among women, 
rarer still among men, whose happiness is found in 
blessing, not in being blessed. 

She went into the domestic service of some Sisters of 
Charity and Protestant ladies in the orphan asylum 
founded by Julian Poydras. When a separation was 
made, and the Sisters opencd a separate institution, she 
went with tnem and took the management of their large 
dairy. But her heart was also in every other branch ot 
their work ; she toiled for them and their orphan wards 
with the ardor of a mother, and found all her joy in 
secing them gradually rise out of want into comfort and 
finally into indepeadence, Almost the only smile of 
amusement that the incidents of her life afford is that 
provokedgby the true picture of the young widow trun- 
dling a wheelbarrow-load of provisions through the streets 
to the asylum, given tothe orphans on condition that she 
would so carry it to them, She remained in this con 
nection for many years, always greater than her station 

—greater than she knew. Wheu at length the institu 
tion paid its last dollar of debt, she lettit, to pursue the 
dairy business on her own account. 

This business in its new aspect prospered greatly. For 
she gave it her own close attention. and she had almost 
no wants at all. Besides, she was a woman of strong 
good sense, and, for one thing, was wise in her choice of 
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companions and counselors. The good Sister Regis, 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity, so noted for holy liv 
ing and valuable works, was from the first her closest 
friend. Margaret's heart was in, her helping hand was 
under, all the Sister Superior’s plans ; her impulse was 
not to get friendship, but to give it. Thus it came to 
her a hundred-fold the more. She never married again. 
The late Mr. Macready, a most estimable gentleman, of 
the widely known New Orleans house of Stauffer, Mac 
ready & Co., was one of her chosen advisers. I have 
often seen them in his store standing and conversing in a 
quiet, contemplative way on some business of hers. For 
her business grew. It had those homely qualities that 
make for solid increase, and as it expanded her modest 
fame rose with it like a rising day. In 1860 she opened 
a new business in the heart of the city—Tchonpitoulas 
Street. It was a bakery ; she made bread. 

But long before that, as well as long and ever after it, 
any man might say to you as a strange female passed in 
a dingy milk cart—or bread cart in later years—sitting 
alone and driving the slow, well-fed horse, ‘‘ There goes 
Margaret.” 

** Margaret who ?” 

‘* Margaret, the Orphan's Friend.” 

I suppose we should have forgotten her married name 
entirely, had not the invoices of her large establishment 
kept it before us. ‘‘Go to Margarct’s” was the word 
when acountry order called for anything that could be 
bought of her; but the invoice would read 

New Or.eaNns, March 14, 1875. 
Messrs. BLACK, WHITE & Co., 
To MARGARET’S BAKERY (MarGaret Havanery), Dr. 


| 2 Bbls. Soda Crackers, ete. 


| 

And what had she done, what was she doing, to make 
her so famous’ Nothing but give, give, give, give to 
the orphan boy and the orphan girl, Catholic, Protestant, 
Hebrew, anything. Yes, one thing more ; she gave and 
she loved. Butthat wasall. Never a bid for attention. 
Never a high seat in any assembly. Never a place 
among the proud or the gay. No pomp, no luxury, no 
effort to smarten up intellectually and take a tardy place 
in the aristocracy of brains. Nothing for herself. 
Riches and fame might spoil Solomon ; they did not 
spoil Margaret. 

They say her monument—I have not seen it yet—is 
just like her, Well, then, it must be a unique piece 
of stone. She had no shape at all in latter years. 
Her face was large, red, impassive, unconscious, unim- 
aginative. Hier hands—why, they were just big Irish 
hands ; and her feet—they matched the hands. She 
dressed always in a gown of some thin but stout, slaty 
gray fabric, with never a frill or a ruflle, and on her 
head ; in the same color—a Shaker bonnet! Ab! but 
she was an ugly duckling ! 

The whole town honored her. The presidents of 
banks and insurance companies, of the Chamber of Com 
merce, the Produce Exchange, the Cotton Exchange, 
none of them commanded the humble regard, the quick 
deference, from one merchant or a dozen, that was given 
to Margaret. They called her by her baptismal name— 
as they do queens and saints-—because they loved her, 
and then loved her the more because she went by that 
name; the name of that sweet meadow flower which 
Wordsworth calls ‘‘ the poet's darling.”’ 

And so this plain woman, who never came near being 
any body's ideal, took the whole great town, now rapidly 
coming on to bea quarter of a million of all sorts of 
people—so took its great multitudinous heart, that when, 
a little after midnight on the ninth of February, 1882, 
she was called up higher, it said at once-—the very next 
day—‘‘ We will go by all that long line of illustrious dead 
to which we have so Jong owed monumental brass and 
stone, and we will raise to the view of citizen and 
stranger the efligy of the ‘ Orphan’s Friend.’ ” 

Now the good deed is done. In a place where many 
ways meet, and just in front of the asylum that one 
might say her own hands helped to build, she sits un 
sheltered in the beating Southern sunshine, save for the 
marble unidealized, the dear, plain Margaret, in her 
accustomed dress, caressing an orpaan boy, She shall 
not be forgotten. 

“ There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden cye, 
That welcomes every changing hvuur, 
And weathers cvery sky. 


“* The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine ; 
Race after race their honors yield, 
They flourish and decline. 


“But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moon and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun 


“On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The Rose has but a sunamer reign, 
The Daisy never dies.”’ 
SIMSBURY, Conn., August 15, 18¢4. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THACKERAY. | 

—LORDTENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
B: 

THACKERAY, like Dickens, held strong opinions 
T about the dignity and independence of the profes- 
sion of letters. His illustrious contemporary, in an 
after-dinner speech, scouted the idea that journalists and 
authors had more difficulties to contend against than any 
other toilers in the world’s field of industry. He had 
heard of lions in the path, but had never met them. It 
did not occur to Dickens that he had been peculiarly 
lucky in his earliest work ; and he must have strangely 
overlooked that vast crowd of patient writers who 
work bitterly hard for a pittance, and at last die in debt 
and poverty. No lions in the path! The high-road of 
letters is beset with them; and when the traveler 
thinks, poor misguided soul ! that he is progressing after 
all, he finds envy, hatred, and malice, combined with 
competition, to bar the final struggle tothe goal. How 
many deserving men fall alos: in sight of success ! 
Many a literary man, blighted by years of unsuccessful 
jabor, dies in the hospital or the workhouse ; and if drink 
does at last take him off, the fatal thirst has been 
brought on by disappointment or overwork. Mr. 
Thackeray was more tender than Dickens on this point, 
for he had suffered ; but he was not less emphatically 
opposed to the profession of literature being made a 
stalking-horse for bad habits, and journalism an excuse 
for poverty brought on by idleness and folly. He put 
the case truthfully at the close of his lectures on ‘‘ The 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” in which 
he contradicted the assertion that literary men were neg- 
lected and held in small esteem in England. 

Thackeray was the only man upon the ‘* Punch ” staff 
with whom Mark Lemon was not upon thoroughly easy 
terms. ‘1 never felt quite at home with him,” he said to 
me during one cf our numerous gossips, ‘‘ he was always 
so infernally wise. He was genial; but whatever you 
talked about, you felt that he would have the wisest 
views upon the subject. He seemed too great for 
ordinary conversation. Now, Dickens was very different. 
He was full of fun, merry and wise, buoyant with 
animal spirits. I always, however, liked Thackeray ; in 
addition to other reasons, because he liked Dickens, and 
never showed a spark of jealousy abouthis work, which 
he always openly and honestly admired. He read ‘‘ Dom 
bey and Son” each month with avidity. When the fifth 
number appeared, containing the death of little Dom 
bey, Thackeray, with the partin his pocket, went down 
to the *‘ Punch” office, and startled Mark Lemon by 
suddenly laying it before him and exclaiming, ‘‘ There! 
read that. There is no writing against such power as 
this—no one bas a chance. Read the description of 
young Paul’s death ; it is unsurpassed—it is stupendous.’ 
Douglas Jerrold used to say, ‘“* 1 have known Thackeray 
eighteen years, and don’t know him yet.” 

II. 

Thackeray was for many 4 year the life and soul of 
‘*Punch.” He dictated his lectures on ‘‘ The Georges” 
to the late Mr. George Hodder. In the moments of 
dictation Thackeray would frequently change his 
position, and seemed most at his ease when it might 
naturally be thought he was most uncomfortable. He 
was easy to follow, his enunciation being clear and dis- 
tinct. He generally ‘‘ weighed his words before he gave 
them breath.” He never became energetic, but spoke 
with that calm deliberation which distinguished his 
public readings. When he made « humorous point 
his countenance was unmoved, like that of the comedian 
Liston, who used to look as if he wondered what his 
audience were laughing at when he gave them most 
occasion for amusement. Like the majority of good 
speakers, Mr. Thackeray wrote his orations. Shortly 
prior to the banquet which was given to him on 
his going to America, he said to his amanuensis, ‘‘I 
wish it was over. I have to make a speech, and what 
am Itosay? Here, take a pen, and sitdown. I'll see 
if I can hammer out something ; it’s hammering now— 
I’m afraid it will be stammering by and by.” But there 
was no stammering when the time came, and the speech 
was notably bright and original. During his lecture 
tour Thackeray was subjected to the usual appeals for 
his autograph, and took the infliction with tolerable com- 
posure. On one occasion he was induced to do more 
than simply write his name. Among the contributions 
to the album submitted for his autograph he discovered 
the following lines - 

** Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crown’d him long ago ; 
But who they got to put it on 
Nobody seems to know. 


ALBERT SMITH.” 
Thackeray kept the book all nigbi, and in the morning 
returned it with the following written underneath the 
above : 


‘‘4 HUMBLE SUGGYSTION. 
*‘T know that Albert wrote in a hurry : 
To criticise I scarce presume ; 





But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Instead of ‘ who’ had written whom. 
; W. M. THACKERAY.” 
Ill. 


The literary and artistic gossip of the time is more 

fragmentary than important ; though the publication of 

Lord Tennyson’s new poem, ‘* Becket,” is an interesting 

fact. Mr. Matthew Aruold is to visit America again, 

and one of your contemporaries says that, looking for- 

ward to the event, the American people are cultivating 

patience and politeness. They will, I hear, have less 

need to exercise these virtues in the special interest of 

Mr. Arnold on this occasion, seeing that he has prac- 

ticed lecturing at home since his first tourin the United 

States. When he sei out to be a lecturer he evidently 
did not know that, however great a Philistine an Ameri- 
can might be, he could tell a lecturer when he saw and 
heard him, and that he could also lecture himself. 

Whatever the American’s position in the ranks of cult- 
ure may be in Mr. Arnold’s estimation, he certainly can 
make a speech you can hear, and, hearing, can listen to 
with pleasure ; and when he takes a hall he will let his 
hearers know and understand wheat he has gotten to 
say. Mr. Arnold knew all about all the other manners 
and customs, or want of manners and customs, of the 
Americans before he visited them ; but he did not know 
how great they are on platforms, how they can all 
orate, and how they hate a man to read his lecture from 
& manuscript, unless he can read it as if he were only 
consulting notes, and at the same time can be distinctly 
heard. Ignorant of all this, Arnold failed as a lecturer 
in America. His matter was excellent, of course, but 
nobody could hear it, and if they could have heard it, 
the subject, as a rule, was old, having been already pub- 
lished. This time, however, Arnold will visit you with 
new lectures and some experience ; and he places him 
self on a level with ordinary siraight people by giving 
up his government salary while he is away from Eng 
land. ‘‘A fair field and no favor” appears to be his 
motto ; and we now all hope he will have ‘‘a real good 
time ” 

IV. 

Lord Tennyson's poem is a masterly work, dramatic 
ally strong, and no deubt historically correct. A 
Becket was an intriguing priest, but his personal am 
bition went hand in hand with the temporal interests of 
the church. Tennyson makes him accept his elevation 
as more or less a creature of King Henry IT., only to he 
tray the royal interests to those of the church. The 
poet depicts him at the outset as a sensuous ecclesiastic, 
fond of meats and wines and luxurious living; but at 
the close shows him a man of heroic spirit, a martyr to 
private malice, but laying down his life, as he thinks 
and says with his last breath, ‘‘for thy Church!” The 
tradition of ‘‘ Fair Rosamond ” is deftly interwoven with 
the longer story, and the visit of Queen Eleanor to the 
Tower is dramatically set forth, the climax of the 
Queen's interview with Rosamond being the interpo 
sition of Becket between Rosamond and death by the 
dagger. Although the poem is not designed *‘ for the 
modern stage,” it would be quite capable of effective 
arrangement for the theater. It opens with the King’s 
proposals to Becket. He wantstocurb the Holy Church, 
and tells him so; his chief desire at the moment being 
to have a new Archbishop of Canterbury who will 
crown the young prince and then defeat the Pope's iu- 
terdict. This is the essence of the scene : 


‘* HENRY. Who shall crown him ? 
Canterbury is dying. 
BECKET. The next Canterbury. 
Henry. And who shali he be, my friend Thomas % 
Who? 
Becket. Name him; the Holy Father will confirm him. 


Henry (lays his hand on Becket’s shoulder). Here ! 

Becket. Mock me not! Iam not even a monk. 
Thy jest—no more. Why—look—is this a sleeve 
For an archbishop ? 

HENRY. But the arm within 
Is Becket’s, who hath beaten down my foes. 


“Come, come, I love thee, and I know thee, I know thee, 
A doter on white pheasant-flesh at feasts, 
A sauce-deviser for thy days of fish, 
A dish-designer, and most amorous 
Of good old red sound libera] Gascon wine.” 


Later Becket doubts whether he shall accept the 
office, and seeks encouragement to do so by persuading 
himself that it is heaven's wish. He is telling the re- 
sult of his doubt and prayers to his friend Herbert of 
Bosham : @ 

* AmIthe man? That rang 
Within my head last night, and when I slept 
Methought I stood in Canterbury Minster, 
And spake to the Lord God, and said, *O Lord, 
I have been a lover of wines, and delicate meats, 
And secular splendors, and a favorer 
Of players, and a courtier, and a feeder 
Of dogs and hawks, and apes, and lions, and lynxes. 
Am /the man?’ And the Lord answered me, 
‘Thou art the man, and all the more the man.’ ” 





* And then I asked again, ‘ OSLord my God, 





Henry the King hath been my friend, my brother, 
And mine uplifter in this world, and chosen me 
For this thy great Archbishoprick, believing 
That I should go against the Church with him, 
And I shall go against him with the Church, 
And I have said no word of this to him: 

Am /the man? And the Lord answered me, 
‘Thou art the man, and all the more the man.’ 
And thereupon, methought, He drew toward me 
And smote me down upon the Minster floor. 

I fell.” 

How tragically this suggestion of prophecy was ful 
filled everybody knows; how grandy and with what 
dramatic foree Lord Tennyson has set forth the man 
tyrdom everybody will read in the new book that will 
soon be in everybody's hand, JoserH ILarion., 


ENGLISHMEN IN AMERICA. 


RIVAL to Sir Lepel Griffin in abusing this coun 
try has just appeared. It is Mr. Capper, an en 

gineer who attended the meetings of the British Asso 

ciation at Montreal. Under the signature ‘‘ A Disillu 

sioned Briton” he has been giving the English publi: 

his impressions of America. They are summed up in 
the criticism—‘* big enough for all creation but except in 
size and ferry-boats not up to much.” The Canadians 
he finds a set of jolly fellows, with all the geniality 
and repose of the genuine Englishman, while most of 
our fifty millions are ‘‘among the most miserable, dis 
contented, restless, uneasy creatures that I ever set 
eyes on in any corner of the globe.” The sole vir 

tue granted is comparative temperance in alcoholic 
liquors. Our railroads are wretched, none of them 
exceeding a speed of thirty miles an hour! Tray 

eling in American cars Mr. Capper describes as being 
“ pigged in with a heterogeneous mass of babies, navvies, 
expectorators, etc., through the midst of which dawdles 
& perpetual stream of loiterers, who wile away the time 
by wandering about the train, always leaving the door 
open as they pass, and indulging in whatever amuse 

ments—shouting, singing, swearing, or larking—seem 
good in their eyes.” The river steamers are admitted 
to be good of their kind, but the rivers themselves, es 
pecially the Hudson, have been ridiculously overpraised. 
In fact, all American scenery is good, in Mr. Capper’s 
opinion, only to those who have seen no other, and is 
not to be compared with that of Central Africa. As for 
Broadway, our critic says very plainly that a fraud has 
been practiced upon the confiding British public. It is 
not what it is cracked up to be, not half as broad or half 
as handsome as the Strand. Moreover, it is blocked 
from end to end with ‘‘tram-cars” in its busiest parts 
—can it be that Mr. Capper is thinking of West Broad 
way ? Astothe parks, Central Park is ‘a miserable 
little strip in very poor condition ; about half the size 
of St. James Park.” This would make St. James Park 
five miles long by one wide, an estimate that may well 
amaze Americans who have seen that beautifui little park 

Finaily, the Americans are a most uncomplaining lot of 
people, who put up meekly with impositions that would 
drive an Englishman wild. One of these impositions he 
describes : It consists of the fact that in Boston, at the 
railway station, cabmen are required to stand bebind 
arailing. ‘‘ There are nota dozen Euglish cabmen who 
would consent to such a degradation.” Boston escapes, 
in general, pretty well, being pronounced the most civ 
ilized town in the States. 

When Mr. Capper tells us, for instance, that our railroad 
trains never exceed a speed of thirty miles an hour, and 
that he found it necessary to jump from his seat to close 
the car door 126 timesin one hour, we sympathize with his 
extraordinary ill-luck, but it does not alter the fact that 
many of our roads run trains at forty-five miles an hour, 
and that the cars are usually comfortable. And when 
he tells us that, as a people, we are miserable wretches, 
with ‘craving, unrestful expressions” on cur faces, we 
can only hope that at some future time he may come to 
know what really good fellows we are. 








OMAR KHAYYAM. 


By Hamiton W. Masie. 
** Ah, my Beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past Regret and future Fears: 
To-morrow ! Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years.” 
R. VEDDER'S striking illustrations of the Rubai 
yat of Omar Khayyam have awakened interest 
in one of the least known but best translated of the Per 
sian poets. It is to the insight and skill of Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald that Omar Khayyim owes the rather re- 
markable vogue into which his verse has come of late 
years among English-reading people, and _ especially 
among students and men of letters. Mr. Fitzgerald's 
rendering of the Persian poet can hardly be called a 
translation ; it is rather a very free adaptation of the 
Oriental thought and imagery to Western taste. Omar 
Khayyam is nearer European thought and life than 
Hafiz or Saadi, because he is, at least in Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s view, less mystical and obscure ; he represents the 
skeptical rather than the profoundly intuitional and 
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often passive attitude of the Oriental mind ; and as 
doubt and disbelief are always more superficial than 
faith, the inner sense of Khayyam is more readily 
pierced and more securely held than that of any of his 
fellow-poets. The poet who believes he has found a solu- 
tion of the mystery of life, and whose verse has beneath 
it the depths of an all-embracing conception of the uni 
verse, must necessarily present something more elusive 
and difficult for our thought than he who declares that 
the problem is insoluble and turns resolutely away to 
sing of wine, flowers, and the companionships of a day 
of festivity from which the specter of thought is pur 
posely shut out. 

The story of Omar Khayyam’s life is brief and soon 
told. He was born near the close of the eleventh cent- 
ury, at Naishaptr, in Khorasan. In his youth he had 
two intimate friends, and the story of the three has fort- 
unately come down in a fragment of autobiography. 
One of the three friends wrote a ‘ Testament,” a kind of 
manual of statesmanship, in which he traces the fort- 
They were all pupils of the 
Imim Mowaffak, of Naishaptir, a man venerable in 
years and full of the spirit and honors of scholarship. 


unes of the other two. 


The writer of the ‘** Testament” spent four years with 
this noted teacher, and among his fellow-students were 
Omar Khayyam and Hasan Ben Sabbah. One day the 
latter reminded his companions of the common. belief 
that all the pupils of their venerated teacher would 
attain to fortune, and proposed that they should enter 
into a compact that if fortune came to either of the 
three the favored one should share it with the other two. 
A pledge was mutually given and taken, and the com- 
pact sealed with boylike solemnity. Years passed, and 
the narrator of the story rose to be administrator of 
affairs during an entire sultanate. The fortunate Vizier 
had perhaps forgotten his boyish promise, but when a 
man rises to the place of Prime Minister any pledges 
le may have made in obscurity are not likely to be over 
looked ; in due time both his schoolmates appeared on 
the scene and claimed the fulfillment of the mutual com 
pact. The Vizier generously recognized the claims of 
his old friends, and at his request Hasan was given an 
influential place in the government. 
in a position to use power Hasan’s true character 


As soon as he was 


came out; he became the center of intrigue, and after 
a base but unsuccessful attempt to supplant his bene 
factor he was removed from office and banished. He 
was now on the threshold of one of the remarkable 
and mysterious careers in Eastern history. After many 
wanderings he became the head of a sect of Persian 
fanatics, and in 1090, having seized and entrenched 
himself in a strong castle among the mountains south of 
the Caspian Sea, he gave himself up to a life of intrigue 
and crime, so deadly and so mysterious that his name be 
came a spell of terror evenin Europe. As the Old Man of 
the Mountains, and head of the Assassins, hi, fame 
tilled the whole Mohammedan world ; the word assas- 
sin is the enduring memorial of the dark and _ terrible 
career of this remarkable man. 
was Fate itself; to his enemies he was a nameless ter- 
ror, an invisible dagger always striking in the hour 
when danger seemed most remote. 


To his followers Hasan 


His victims were 
many, and among them was the good Vizier who had 
opened the door of opportunity to him. 

Omar Khayyiém’s story was very different. When 
his turn came to ask a favor of his fortunate school- 
fellow he said : ‘‘ The greatest boon you can confer upon 
me is to let me live in a corner under the shadow of 
your fortune, to spread wide the advantages of Science, 
and pray for your long life and prosperity.” The 
Vizier, surprised and rejoiced to find an oftice-seeker 
who could not be induced to accept office, granted Omar 
a pension for life. Thus happily cireumstanced, Omar 
Khayyam lived, studied, and died in his native city. 
He attained to great knowledge, especially in astronomy ; 
indeed, it was as an astronomer that he was best known 
to his own age. When the calendar was reformed 
under the sultanate of Malik Shah, Omar was one of the 
eight scientists to whom the work was committed, and 
the result was the Jalali era, ‘‘a computation of time,” 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ which surpasses the Julian, and ap- 
proaches the accuracy of the Gregorian style.” The 
algebra and astronomical tables of Omar have lately 
been translated and published in France. 

An ancient Persian chronicle says that Omar died in 
1123, and declares that ‘‘in science he was unrivaled— 
the very paragon of his age.” He once expressed the 
hope that he might be buried in a place where the north 
wind might scatter roses over his tomb.  ‘‘ Years 
after,” writes the pupil to whom these words were 
spoken, ‘‘ when | chanced to revisit Naishapur, I went 
to his final resting-place, and, lo! it was just outside a 
garden, and trees laden with fruit stretched their 
boughs over the garden wall, and drooped their flowers 
upon his tomb, so as the stone was hidden under them.” 
Khayyém is a poetical name signifying tent-maker, and 
Omar makes humorous use of the fact in the lines : 

** Khayyam, who stitched the tents of science, 

Has fallen in grief’s furnace and been suddenly burned ; 
The shears of Fate have cut the tent-ropes of his life, 
And the broker of Hope has sold him for nothing.’’ 





a — 





Omar Khayyaém’s verse is, in its way, as striking as 
that of any other Oriental poet, but it has little variety 
of form, and the poet’s thought constantly returns to the 
problem which he declared insoluble, but to whose 
study he was irresistibly drawn. A Rubéiyat is a quat- 
rain, or four-line verse, the lines of equal length, and 
sometimes all rhyming, but oftener the third line a 
blank. Within this narrow and somewhat artificial 
frame Omar displayed the resources of genius in the 
scope of bis thought and the range and impressiveness 
of his imagination. The one great fact of his life was 
the failure of his effort to sound the depths of being and 
find an answer to the ancient riddle of existence. The 
faith of his time he found untenable, he could get no 
footing elsewhere, and so he set To-day before himself 
as the only certainty, and the joy of the moment as 
the only Paradise. In one of Mr. Vedder's most effect- 
ive drawings a hand is thrust up into space striving to 
uncoil the knot of fate ; with that knot Omar's thoughts 
were always bound up, and he returns to it again and 
again with the pathetic intuition of a soul hungry for 
truth and forever baffled in the search for it. He has 
told the story of that search better than any one else will 
ever tell it for him : 

* Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 

* With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow ; 
And this was allthe Harvest that I reaped 
‘1 came like Water, and like Wind I go.’ 


* Into this Universe, and Why not knowing, 
Nor Whence, like Water, willy-nilly flowing, 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


‘Up from Earth’s Center through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 
And many a Knot unravel’d by the Road ; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


* There was a door to which [ found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I could not see ; 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was—and then no more of Thee or Me. 
* Earth could not answer ; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveal’d 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn.” 


The mystery is inexplicable, and yet Omar cannot 
turn from it; 
‘ Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 
‘T sent myself through the Invisibie, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell ; 
And by and by my Soul returned to me, 
And answer’d, ‘I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.’ 
** Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


* We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show.” 


The poet who thus writes futility on the very heart 
of things feels the haunting pathos of a world which he 
has emptied of Love and Thought : 

* Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 

That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah, whence, and whither flown again, who knows !”” 

Omar Khayyam’s skepticism was the natural attitude of 
a clear and penetrating mind in the presence of such a 
faith as Persia offered to his generation, but it carries 
with it an inevitable limitation of insight. A greater im 
agination could not have rested in the dissonance of 
creation ; it would inevitably have found the keynote 
of a deeper harmony, and discovered at some stage the 
Everlasting Yea. The radical, all-embracing skepticism 
which penetrates Omar's verse is never more than the 
passing mood of the greatest poets ; a man of Goethe's 
range, for instance, if be rejects the religion of his age, 
will inevitably tind his place at last on some foundation 
upon which he can build serenely. The greatest minds 
will have their stages of rejection and disbelief, but in 
the large circuit of their thought and experience they 
are inevitably brought to the epoch and the inspiration 
of reconstruction ; it is only the inferior mind which 
finally questions whether life is worth living. 

Whether Omar’s devotion to pleasure was genuine, or 
only the masque he threw over life to conceal its unspeak- 
able hollowness when Faith and Thought and Love bad 
gone out of it, no one at this late day, and with such a 
poverty of biographic material, can venture to decide ; 
his verse, like that of Anacreon, probably betrays a love 
of wine and pleasure which was poetic rather than real. 
In an empty world roses and beauty and the flower- 
crowned cup are perhaps as alluring and suggestive as 


ES 


anything that, remains to an imagination bereft of its 
ordered spheres and its supernal visions. When one 
can say of life- 

*°Tis but a Tent where takes his one-day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest : 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrdsh 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest 


‘A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of BEING from the Well amid the Waste 
And, Lo !—the phantom Caravan has reach’: 
The NorHina it set out from—Oh, make haste '”’ 


one must add : 
* Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing.” 


Such poetry as that compressed into the narrow limits 
of these Rubaiyat is infinitely pathetic ; the sorrow of 
this blind groping for truth and rest appeals to us from 
across the centuries and makes us feel a kinship with 
one so remote, so richly endowed, so tragic ally bereft of 
stars in that empty heaven which he searched with such 
pathetic eagerness ; a poet to whom the fountains of 
song were sealed! It is long since he ceased to hear 
only the echo of his own voice when he questioned the 
silence and the darkness; perhaps elsewhere he has 
found the mystery luminous, and seen along the supe! 
nal horizon that revelation of light of which the glow of 
eastern skies was but a faint and fading prophecy 

‘* Wake ! For the Sun who scatter’d into flight 

The Stars before him from the Field of Night 
Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, and strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light.”’ 


CURIOSITIES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
LIBRARY. 


HE great circular reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum, with its diameter of 140 feet, its average of 
500 readers, and its reference library of 20,000 volumes, 
free to the general public, is haunted at times by many 
eccentric as well as famous characters. An interesting 
account is given in a recent number of the ‘‘ Pall Mal! 
Gazette,” by Mr. R. Garnett, until lately superintendent 
of the reading-room, of the oddities and notable features 
of the place. 

The size of the general library may be conceived of 
when we remember that in 1875 there were 9,000 vol- 
umes of the manuscript catalogue. Printed volumes, 
seventy in number, have taken the place of 300 of the 
manuscript volumes. At the present rate of increase, it 
is estimated that in three centuries from now the library 
will have 18,000,000 volumes. A century ago the read 
ing-room contained but fifty or sixty volumes of refer 
ence, and was visited by few people—no ladies being 
seen there. It is recorded that the ‘‘ keeper” urged the 
admission of a certain anti-Christian manuscript on the 
ground that ‘‘ the ignorant would not read it, and the 
souls of the learned were of little importance.” 

Among recent notable workers in the reading-room 
Mr. Garnett instanced the present Lord Lytton, who was 
engaged on the life of his father; Miss Mary Anderson, 
who came to study Veronese life of the time of Juliet ; 
Mr. Furnivall, the Shakespearean scholar, and others. 
Americans often visit the library to hunt up their gene 
alogical records. The numbers of readers in different 
departments rise and fall from curious causes. An 
nouncement of a prize for double acrostics by a young 
ladies’ ‘‘ Weekly” will bring crowds of girls to the bio 
graphical department. Novels are rarely called for. On 
one occasion, said Mr. Garnett, ‘‘a venerable clergyman 
came to me for assistance in obtaining a bock he re 
quired. I was sure he would ask for some learned book 
of divinity, and was not a little surprised when he 
named ‘ Crawley’s Billiards.’ ” 

Here are some samples of the curious questions put to 
the librarian : 

‘‘A gentleman once asked me in one breath if there 
were any extant autographs of Jesus Christ, and did I 
know Mr. Mocatta, diamond merchant, of Bernard 
Street. A lady asked for a particular cookery book 
which she was told in a dream she would find in the 
library. It had a plate illustrating the carving of various 
dishes, and contained a recipe for curing ham. A book 
answering to this description was found. I understand, 
too, that during my absence lately a gentleman asked 
for works on the subject of sorcery, and afterwards 
wished to know if there was any wise man in the room 
who could raise the Devil for him, but, unfortunately, 
we had no warlock at hand. Persons often come to 
verify some pseudo old master, and this class, I am 
bound to say, have one virtue—they are easily satisfied. 
On one occasion we directed such an inquirer to some 
catalogues of paintings, in which, when a name is not 
given, the work is presumably anonymous. The picture 
in this instance was supposed to be by Correggio. Under 
this name was a motley list of flowers, fish, and flesh, 
Dutch interiors, sea-pieces, landscapes, and Court beau 
tice—all anonymous. My friend set them all down to 





that painter, and, finding a description that answered to 
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his picture, he went away satisfied that he possessed a | 
veritable Correggio. ‘ 

“Bookworms are rare, but lately some were found ina 
book recently imported from Candia. Mr. Blades, who 
has written on the subject, has vainly tried to breed 
them. He is now preserving one, in hopes of its becom- 
ing a moth, and so discovering its genus.” 


PAUL AND CHRISTINA. 
IN FOUR OHAPTERS. 
& 
By Ametia E. Barr. 

‘* All sorrow is a gift ; and every trouble that the heart of 
man has, an opportunity.” 

‘For all growth of God in us there must be a fitting 
HERE are forlorn and cheerless seas to the north 
of the stormy Pentland Firth, but beyond their 

belts of foam, and beyond the ocean pyramids of the 
Orcades, you may catch, in clear weather, the gray 
headlands of the lonely Shetland Isles. 

They are inhabited by no servile or savage race ; they 
are the children of those Norsemen who left their name 
and fame in France, Italy, and Spain, and who a cent- 
ury later took service at Byzantium. Moslems in Asia 
and Sclavonians on the Black Sea knew the temper of 
their steel ; and to this day the Lions of the Acropolis 
at Athens are scored with the runes which tell of their 
triumphs. But in the Orkneys and Shetlands they took 
the deepest root—first helping the Pict and then the 
Scot, and filling all the northern isles with the stirring 
stories of their deeds. The step between pagan sea 
kings and Christian whalers and fishermen is a long one, 
and it required centuries to take it; even yet the old 
leavens the new and better life. Walk through a Shet- 
land town, and it will be readily seen that the names 
above the doors are those of an Icelandic saga, while the 
ordinary spoken English has traces of their peculiar form. 

The men are silent, indomitable, and adventurous, 
and also deeply pious ; inclined to be indolent, but ready 
at any moment for an enterprise full of danger or prom- 
ising great returns. The women are very handsome, 
with cool, calm, blue eyes, and a great abundance of 
hair, yellow as dawn. In the old pagan days they ruled | 
all things with a high hand, but three centuries of the | 
straitest form of Calvinism has subdued to a more wo 
manly temper their lofty spirits. Yet who can deliver 
themselves from their ancestors? Not only do the 
physical peculiarities of the tenth century Viking linger, | 
but the superstitions of Thor marble the natures _per- 
meated through and through with the sternest of Chris- | 
tian creeds. 

Such a man was Paul Thorsen. He had been on 
arctic seas when ice mountains reeled in perilous mad- | 
ness all around him, and had sung psalms amid crashing 
uproar, because he *‘ knew right well that God was with 
him.” And yet, for Christina Bork’s love, he could go at | 
midnight to the kirk at Weesdale with a charm, and 
offer a vow of alms, *‘ if all went as he desired it.” 

Coming home, he met his mate, Magnus Barefoot. 
Magnus had on his fishing suit of tanned sheepskins, 
and he carried many a fathom of line over his shoulders. 
On the dusky moor he looked like some giant of an 
earlier world. ‘‘ Where hast thou been, Paul ?” he asked. 

‘Well, then, I have been to make a vow. I have 
vowed ten silver pieces to John Fiett’s orphans.” 

‘** For what ”” 

‘* For the good-will of Christina Bork.” 

‘“ As every one knows, it would be dear at a groat. | 
There are many things I do not like in Christina. She | 
is vain and self-willed, beside which she is unkind to | 
her mother. Know this, Paul—the bad daughter makes | 
the bad wife.” 

‘If thou had the wit to fall in love, Magnus !” 

‘““Tf it be wit to love, it is wisdom to let love alone. 
But thou wilt take thy own way in this matter, that is 
well seen, Paul.” 

‘** When a girl is loved in spite of her faults,what then ?” 

‘“* Well, then, one marries !” and Magnus shrugged his 
big shoulders, as over an inevitable misfortune. ‘‘ But 
here are other things than marrying to think about. It | 
is time the lines were out, and the boats are waiting for 
thee and me "—and even as he spoke, the harsh, plaintive | 
cries of the boatmen were heard amid the bellowing of 
the waves that broke among the rocks on the beach. 

Though it was May, the night was dark with a wild 
carry overhead out of the northwest, and a black sea 
tumbling wild and high about the boat. But these | 
fishers were used to the sea in all her moods, and they 
looked out beyond the harbor without a fear. ‘‘ The 
Lord open the mouth of the gray fish, and hold His hand 
about the boat!” said Magnus, reverently, as he lifted 
the anchor ; and Paul turned, with a prayer on his lips, 
and looked a moment toward the home of his be 
loved. 

Christina, snugly tucked between feathers and eider 


| hair floating round her like sunrise. 
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seductive charms of manner, with that native capacity 
for treachery that is in the bone of the wild-cat and the | 
hawk. All her,virtues were in a rudimentary state ; one | 
supreme selfishness dominated her, and when selfishness 
is the subsoil of character, any evil seed dropped into it, | 
either by the wayside or the fireside, is sure to grow. 
She was the youngest of a large family, and the only 
one left to cheer her mother’s old age; for one night 
her father and brothers went to the fishing and never 
came home again. In the expressive Shetland phrase, 
‘the sea gat them.” But home circumstances, full of | 


| gracious opportunities for a generous soul, suggested 


nothing to Christina but a more resolute protection of 
her own comfort. 

‘* But they are queer folk that have no faults,” said 
her mother, ‘‘and ere long Christina will be a wife 
and a mother, and the good will put down the bad.” 

Helga Bork was a woman nearly sixty years old; | 
with a gray head, and a face full of that pitifulness 
and sweetness that only sorrow, and hard experience of | 


sorrow, can give. On the morning after Paul Thorsen 
had made his vow, she was standing at the table clean- 
ing some fish, and thinking such hopeful thoughts of 
her child, when Christina came down stairs, rosy and 
smiling from her long sleep. 

She broiled herself some slices of mutton, and toasted 
her cakes, and made her pot of tea, and then sat down 
before the fire to eat them with a deliberate enjoyment. 
She made a very pretty picture; it was easy in its 
beauty to forget the intense selfishness of the solitary 
meal—easy to forget that the mother had been on the 
pier for two hours helping to unload the boats, and that 
after her hard labor she had come home to find the 
hearth cold and the breakfast uncooked. 

When the neglect first began, Christina had made ex. 
cuses ; ‘‘ she had had a headache, or a cold, or she had 
overslept herself.” Then she became tired or ashamed of 
excuses, and sulked in their place. The mother had been 


' mostly silent. If neither love nor duty could make her 


daughter thoughtful for her comfort, she would not de- 
mand an ungracious service. And very soon Christina | 
persuaded herself that her mother had gone so many 
years to meet the boats that she liked to go; and from | 
this point it was not hard to arrive at another—when any | 
unusual delay prevented the fire from being bright, and | 
the houseplace clean, she felt it as a personal discom- | 
fort and injury. 

This morning, however, all was cheery and comfort- 
able, and Christina, after her first cup of tea, was inclined 
to be talkative. 

‘* There is to be a tea party at Peter Glumm’s to-night, 
mother, and I should like well to go.” 

‘* But for all that, I will not consent, Christina. Thou 
knowest well that there is to be drinking and dancing | 
the whole night through. Our own men are all now 
busy at the nets; the men thou wilt meet at Glumm’s 
are like to be smugglersand strangers. <A good girl will 
not want to dance with them. No, indeed !” 

‘* Thou thinkest I am sixty years old! If I want any 
pleasure, it is ever, ‘ No, I will not consent.’” 

‘“‘ Christina, there was once a chicken shut up from 
danger ; and it complained that it was not allowed to 
feed openly on the dunghill. Thatis the way with thee.” 

‘* Now, then, I will marry Paul Thorsen, and I shall 
have my own way, and go and come as it pleases me. 
That is what I will do.” 

“Then thou wilt marry sorrow, and bring sorrow to 
a good man’s heart. It is my hope that Paul will hold 
thee with a firm hand.” 

‘Tf he can do that, he can do something worth talk- 
ing about. See! He is coming here. When he is 
well dressed he is not bad looking, and I shall make 
him leave the nets and lines, and do as better men do; 
then he can wear broadcloth, and a red sash, and he 
will bring me silk and lace, and gold bracelets, and 


| tea and brandy. Yes, indeed, I shall want for nothing.” 


“*The woman is not born who can make a smuggler | 
of Paul Thorsen.” | 

“We shall see.” 

‘“* Tell thy thought to him ; tell it to him plain and | 
soon. I know well what answer thou wilt get.” 

‘*] will tell him—at my own time. He will do as I | 
say.—Good-morning to thee, Paul.” 


She rose as she spoke, and stood looking at him, her | 
fair face in a flush of youth and beauty, and her yellow 


Never had she seemed to Paul so bewitching ; never 
had she been to him half so kind. He had a large, 
brave countenance, honest and kindly, with a pleasant 
shrewdness in the blue eyes, and it glowed crimson with 
joy as he drank the tea she made him, with a trembling 
sense of his coming happiness. 

The links and meadows were green and full of flowers, 
and the skylarks, building low down among them, were | 
filling the air with their rapturous songs. Paul and | 


Helga Bork knew how it was when she saw her 
daughter coming home with Paul; and for a moment 
she had a kind of pity for the man. Such a true heart! 
Such a true love! She wondered that one so wise and 
prudent as Paul Thorsen could not see that Christina 
had no more heart than a kitten. 

Perhaps he did see it. Perhaps he thought it was his 
delightful task to awaken the slumbering soul of the 
girl. Very good men often deceive themselves with 


| this idea ; for the sleeping princess is the dream of all 


pure hearts. Paul rather liked Christina’s coldness and 
indifference to every one. To be the first to awaken 
her love ; to win her affections with the morning dew 
upon them—that was Paul’s happy dream. For it is 
men, and not women, who love romantically. Women 
like to marry prosperous men ; and wedding garments, 
and housekeeping prospects, divide with love their 
hearts. Thus, on the previous night, while Paul was 
hastening across the dark moor to make his vow for her, 
Christina was sitting with her feet upon the fender, 
trimming a new bonnet, and laying plans for the silk 
and lace she intended Paul to procure her. 

It was decided that their marriage should take place 
in August, during the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Foy” (feast), for 
Christina was determined to have a great wedding feast, 


| and at that time Lerwick would be crowded with fish- 


ermen, and with men and women from all the islands. 

‘*Paul has promised me a silk dress, and his mother 
will give me the gold ring ana chain his grandfather 
bought in Holland, and the necklace too, perhaps ; and 
there will be a great procession to the church, and the 
feast and the dance afterward,” she said, proudly. 

“* And I will give thee a good store of blankets and of 
knit clothing that my hands have made ; and, beside, 
the silver chain and cross that was brought hundreds of 
years ago from the Southern seas by thy forefather 
Bor—thou hast seen how he lies in stone in Scalloway 


| Kirk. What has Paul said to thee of thy home ?” 


‘* Paul hath a good house, and he will buy many new 
things for it. He has saved £400 and more; and he 
owns the boat in which he sails, and part of the one 
that Nicol Sinclair rents. Oh, I shall make myself very 
comfortable after a little !” 

‘«* After a little ’—what dost thou mean then ?’ 

‘* When I get the house to myself.” 

‘* There is no man in Shetland loves his mother better 
than Paul Thorsen does. If thou would be a happy 


| wife, meddle not in such a matter as that. She was 


there before thee.” 
“‘That may be; but before the winter she will go to 


her daughter at Voe Ness. Nanna Thorsen married 


| well, and it is with the daughter the mother should stay. 


Paul will feel that very soon.” 

‘** Paul’s mother will be well away from thee,” said 
Helga, indignantly. ‘‘ And know this—it is not with 
thee I would live ; I would shelter with the seals in the 
Varra caves first. Yes, indeed, I would.” 

‘* Now, thou art angry for nothing, mother. That is 
thy way. Why should thou care for Margery Thorsen ? 


| Thou can think of every one but me.” 


‘*Thou thinkest well for thyself.” And Christina 
laughed, and went off to the public fountain for water, 
singing, as she tripped along : 

‘**O sailor, come over the sea, 

With a golden ring and chain for me ! 
And the king shall pay for it all. 

Set every inch of thy canvass free, 

And give them a chase over the sea, 

And steal away by the Shetland lee, 

With a golden ring and chain for me! 
And the king shall pay for it all.”’ 

There is no one that can play the fooi like a wise man, 
and many beside Magnus Barefoot were sorry to see the 
grave and good Paul Thorsen so bewitched by a pretty 
face. ‘‘ He hath put his ears to sleep,” said one ; ‘‘ there is 
no use talking of the matter.” ‘‘ Where the devil cannot 
go, he sends a woman,” said another. Even Paul’s 
mother, after one or two attempts to reason with her 
son, gave up all hope of preventing the marriage ; ‘“ for 
what must be is sure to happen,” she said, drearily. 

As for Paul, his infatuation increased steadily. He 
had been a careful man, living within the rim of his 
shilling, and putting a large share of his earnings away. 


| But, at Christina’s word, his sovereigns melted into silk 


and ornaments, and into new, and often unnecessary, 
furniture. If Paul Thorsen, aged twenty-seven, could 
have foreseen what follies Paul Thorsen, aged twenty 
eight, would be guilty of, he would have asked, anx 
iously, ‘‘ Shall I, then, be mad a year hence ?” 

It was well that the courtship was a short one, and 
that at the end of three months Paul brought home his 
bride. His house contained but five rooms, but it was 
of stone, and comfortably furnished, and from the cel- 
lar to the roof-coping it had been made spotlessly clean 
for its new mistress. She came to it at the head of a 
bridal procession of four hundred men and women, 


Christina went out together, and while they walked stepping proudly, in her silk dress and gold ornaments, 
under the blue sky, in a world full of the salt and | to the happy strains of the bridal song. It swelled ell 


down, thought little of her lover on the black, bleak | sparkle and breeze of the waves, Paul told his love with | along the line, it filled the old streets with a jubilant 
sea. She was a beautiful girl, with a nature in which | manly sincerity and eagerness ; and Christina promised | noise, and was taken up by the women standing in their 
bitter and sweet were perversely mingled—subtle, | 


to be his wife. 


doors and looking from their windows, and by the lit- 
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tle children who ran alongside, and peeped at Christina 
with merry, mischievous faces. 
‘* Hey the bonny bride and the breast-knots of white ! 
God bless her on every hand! 
With the health of the sea, and the wealth of the sea, 
With love and with gold and with land.”’ 





Then followed some days and weeks in the which 
Paul thought himself to be the most blessed of men. 
Christina was delighted with her new position, and dis- 
posed to take to the full all the privileges it gave her. 
One of her first acts of authority was to entirely re- 
arrange the house. Paul found it delightful to watch his 
wife tripping about busily, and he was charmed to be 
consulted about every chair and table. She looked so 
beautiful, with her tucked-up hair, and dress, and her 
fine arms white and bare, and her little airs of interest 
and perplexity—so beautiful that he never wearied of 
watching her. 

3ut it was a different thing to Margery Thorsen. She 
sat, pained and silent, as the rooms she had made so 
clean and pleasant re-cleaned and re-ordered. 
Women may deceive men, but they seldom deceive 
women, Margery knew well that this pretty pretense 
was Christina’s well-considered move in the plan for her 
removal. But what could she say? If she had given 
her thought utterance, Christina would have fled to 
Paul with tears of injured innocence, and she must have 


were 


taken the position of a jealous and unreasonable woman. 
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would cut off my right hand, ay, I would turn my back 
on thee forever, rather than do the thing thou asks of 
me.” His eyes were glowing, and his face stern ; a wise 
woman would have seen that he was as immovable as 
Sunburgh Head. But Christina had no conception of 
a nature beyond temptation. If smiles would not move 
him, then she would try tears; she put her face upon 
her arms, and cried passionately. 

He stood looking at her, love and anger striving hard 
in his heart. In a few moments he touched her gently 
‘My Christina, stop crying ; then I will talk to thee.” 
The pretty, girlish figure shaking with emotion made 
him shiver with pain. He stooped and kissed her un 
bound hair, and passed it gently through his fingers. 
‘* Christina, listen to me.” 

** Thou—art—so—cruel—to me !”” she sobbed. 

‘Nay, but I would be cruel if I took a wage from 
Glumm., There 
is not coined gold enough in the world to buy me. 
There is not a woman living who could tempt me. 
Such as I am, thou wed me—an honest fisher that never 
made a dirty shilling. 1 would give my life for thine— 
but my soul? No, that is another matter. Dear, dear, 
dear art thou to me, Christina, but thou hast hurt me 
sorely to-night. It 
across my heart—it quivers in my breast, and aches as 
if thou had wounded it.” 


Let us stop this talk, now and forever. 


isasif thou had struck me a blow 


Great tears stood in his eyes, 


| and a divine pity was in his face for the erring woman 


This was one of those dumb sorrows which hunt in 


silent packs ; 
the desolate and aching heart ! 

So to Christina the first weeks of her married life 
passed pleasantly enough. She was well known in Ler 
wick, and she was quite happy in receiving calls of con- 
vratulation, and in the exhibition of her pretty home. 
But ina little while the interest in her wedding died 
out, and there was no more to be said on that matter. 
Then Isabel Glumm married, and her tocher and fine 
Christina was 
among the first to call upon the new bride, and she left 
her filled with dissatisfaction about her own position. 
[sabel had a sofa, and a set of gilded china ; and Chris 
tina, wanting these things, felt as if she had nothing. 


plenishing was on every one’s tongue. 


they do not bark, but, oh! how they rend | 


| sorry for this hour—mind that!’ 


whom he loved so tenderly. 

‘For a little while, Paul—a dozen trips would do.” 

‘* Not one, Christina ; no, no, indeed !” 

**T will ask nothing from thee again. Thou wilt be 
* ‘Then rose up 
angrily and went away, leaving Paul shocked and almost 
sick with the sudden trouble that had come to him. 


she 


a . | 
The next day was a stormy one ; the wind from the 


southward blew in savage gusts, and the iron-gray clouds 
hung above a black sea, tumbling wild and high. Paul 
stood with his mother at the open door, the swift rain 
smiting their sad faces. 


It was afternoon, but Chris- | 


| tina had not spoken again to her husband—she had a | 
| headache, and kept her bed; but though nothing had 


Passing Magnus Barefoot’s house, she saw his sister | 


Jane standing in the door. Very soon they were talking 
of the bride, and Christina spoke with ill-concealed jeal 
ousy of her many belongings. 

I do her,” said Jane. 


wrong, never stays long.” 


not envy “What comes 


‘*Glumm hath done a good thing for his family, Jane ; | 


and it were well if more of our men had his spirit.”’ 

‘Tell that to Paul Thorsen, and thou wilt see how he 
will answer thee. And if a man does wrong, how can 
he do well? Thou knows better.” 

‘7 will tell Paul, soon and fast now, I will tell him ; 
and as for doing wrong, there is no wrong in the mat 
ter. Glumm pays good money for whatever he brings 
into harbor.”’ 

‘* He cheats the Government, and he breaks the laws ; 
and if he was caught, he would go to prison instead of 
to sea. A good woman will not ask her man to take his 
honor and his life into his hands that she may wear fine 
clothes, and sit on a sofa, and drink her tea out of gilded 
teacups. No, indeed, she will not !” 

‘There is nothing wrong in the trade; that is what I 
say.” 

“Why, then, did the minister reprove Glumm twice 
from the pulpit? Why did he refuse him the holy 
cup? Thou knows right well it is wrong; and thou 
must not be another Eve, and let the devil use thee to 
tempt a good man to sin.” 


‘“ Who gave thee leave to preach tome? Now I will 


vo, and it will be long ere I speak to thee again.” 

With the words she left Jane, holding her pretty 
head high, and lifting her dress well, in order to show 
the fine latched shoes which Paul had sent to Aberdeen for. 

When Paul returned to his home that night, it was 
after a very hard ten hours’ work, and he was physic 
ally weary. Christina threw around him all the en- 
chantments of her beauty and her manner. She made 
him the hot, strong tea he loved ; she fed him with the 
food he relished ; she sat beside him in the glow of the 
comfortable fire, holding his big brown hand in her 
own. When his pipe had soothed him still further, 
she told him of her visit, and expatiated on the things 
she desired. Paul grew restless, but spoke not. 

‘Say that thou will give them tome. Say that, Paul.” 

“‘Teannot. All that I have, all that I can earn, is for 
I will try and work harder—if I can get the 


’ 


thee. 
work to do.’ 

““Now thou speaks foolishly. Why need thou work 
so hard? Why dost thou fish at all? Glumm would 
give thee far better work,” 

He roused himself then, and looked steadily into the | 
rosy, winsome face lifted to his. 

“* Dost thou mean that, Christina ?” 

‘Ay, I mean it.” She thought her victory was won, 
and she smiled brightly. 

He rose up then, and put her gently but firmly away | 
from him, ‘‘ Know this, Christina,” he answered; ‘‘I | 


| wife ! 


been said on the subject, Margery understood well that 
some great sorrow had come to her son. 

“Tt will be a wild night, Paul; go not to the fishing. 
See, now, the sea birds are making for the rocks !” 

‘Yet I must go, mother. Be thou kind to Christina.” 

‘Yes, I will—for thy sake I will. Stay one moment, 
Paul.”” She hastened up stairs, and said, pleasantly, 
‘‘Here is Paul going to the fishing, Christina, and it 
will be a bad night, I think. Do thou ask him ; he will 
stay at home for thee.” 

‘* Paul can take his own way. I asked him last night 
to do something for me, and he would not. Very well, 
then, I will ask nothing more of him.”’ 

‘For all that, I beg thee to ask him this once.”’ 

‘*No, I will not. I will ask nothing at all of him.” 

Paul understood how it was when he saw his mother’s 
face. kissed 
her, and, julling his hat down over his brows, he went 
away inta the storm. 


There was no need to say a word. He 


There 
was to be a party at the bride’s house, and she had promised 


No sooner had he gone than Christina arose, 
to be there. Carefully she dressed, and then, covering 
herself with the long blue cloak and hood worn by all 
Shetland women, she went down stairs and opened the 
house door. Margery looked up quickly, for it was nearly 
dark, and the rain was beating against the windows. 

‘“ Where, then, art thou going, Christina, at 
hour ?” 


this 


‘*T am going to Isabel’s ; she has a party to-night.”’ 

‘* Look over the sea! Paul is there, in the wind and 
rain ; for thee and me he is there !” 

‘It is his will to go fishing; it is my will to go to 
Isabel's.” 

‘Tf the wind continues to rise, he will be in great 
danger. Lam sick with fear. It is on my knees I shall 
pass the hours until he come back—if it pleases God to 
send him back at all. 
and thy four brothers went down. Stay and watch 
with me, Christina, for Paul is a good man to thee, and 
dearly does he love thee.” 

‘*T have promised Isabel.”’ 

‘*Tsabel knows well that a fisher’s wife must watch 
and weep—” 

‘‘Tt seems to me that thou loves weeping. 
am young I will be happy. 
staying with thee.” 

‘‘There will be fiddling, and dancing, and singing, 
and the light talk of light hearts at Isabel’s. O woman, 
if Paul be drowned while thou art dancing! How could 
I ever look at thy face again ?” 

‘Thou talkest to no purpose. I am going to Isabel's.” 

Then Margery’s anger rose. ‘‘ Thou art a cruel, bad 
I will not live under the same roof with thee 
another day.” 

‘* Well, then, I shall be able to live without thee; and 
I wish that thou had gone long since. Thou hast made 
plenty of trouble between Paul and me ; when thou art 
away he may be kinder to me.” 


While I 
I cannot help Paul by 


On such a night as this thy father | 


| 
| 
i 
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‘Me make trouble between Paul and thee! Paul un 
kind to thee! Oh, how thou dost lie! I have 
patient beyond wisdom, and Paul hath been foolishly 
kind to thee.” , 

Christina answered not; she shut the door violently, 
and went her way. 


been 


Then Margery put her hands to 
her head, and fell upon her knees, with a long, low cry 

the forlorn cry of a heart which God has so made that 
it cannot but cry when it is sore stricken. All the 
waves of her stormy sea of trouble went over her; but it 
was not long until the tumult was over, and a solemn 
silence took its place—a silence that was a sanctuary in 
Which the Divine voice could be heard 
took the rush candle in her hand, 


where the big 


She rose up, 
and went to the table 


sible lay ; and, as the good in all ages 
have done, she opened it at a venture, hoping for some 
word of comfort. ‘‘ Thou didst walk 
With thine horses, through the heap of great waters’ 
(Hab. iii. ,15). If Jehovah 
was Walking through the great waters, she had no fear 
Paul was safe. And as for that might 
touch her good name, she would bear it in quietness ; 
‘It is well known,” God 


through the sea 
That was sufficient for her 


any slander 


she said to her heart, ‘* that 
rights those who keep silence 

In the middle of the night Paul came home. It 
been hard work to reach the harbor 
the boat,” he 
lines are all lost.” He 


dripping, his clothing 


had 
‘We have saved 
our lives and said, drearily, ‘‘ but the 
was worn out, his hair and beard 
frozen and 


and bleeding with handling the icy rigging 


stiff, his hands cut 


He asked 


no questions until he sat drinking his basin of hot 
tea by the fire. Then he said, ‘‘ Where is Chris 
tina ?” 

““Glumm’s daughter had a tea-drinking She is 


there.” 

After a painful silence he asked 
for a tea-drinking ?” 

‘* There would be fiddles and dancing. 
how the whole night is often spent thus.” 


“Ts it not very late 
Thou knowest 


‘* Did she know I was at sea ?” 

** Ay, she knew it well. When the rain is over, thou 
must take me to thy sister’s house. I will stay here no 
longer.” : 

Paul did not say, ‘‘ Why %” 
thou sure this must be ? 


He only asked, ** Art 
For my sake, mother, bear a 


| little longer.” 


‘*T think it will be best for thee that I go, or be sure 
that there is nothing could move me. It can make no 
change between thee and me, Paul. It may make a 
difference between thee and her. Let me go without 
more words about it.” 

He stooped forward and took her hands, and kissed 
her ; after which he walked to the door and looked out. 
The storm was fleeing northward ; only from the skirts 
but the wind had lulled, 
and he could hear in the distance the laughter of a noisy 
party conveying each other to their homes, after the 
dance. He judged they were bringing Christina back, 
and he went in and sat down to wait for her, 

She into the house radiant with 
and rosy with the fresh salt air. Throwing off her 
cloak, she advanced to the fireside. and there 
with the triumph and air of a woman who feels her own 
loveliness, 
eyelids. 
rose and snow of her exquisite complexion, and her yellow 
hair fell in long wavy masses around her shoulders. She 
knew she was torturing Paul, and she enjoyed the cruel 
work, singing softly to herself as she stood, and swayit 
gracefully to the melody. 


of it yet fell the soaking rain ; 


came excitement, 


stood 


Paul looked at her from under his dropped 
Her ruby-colored merino set off perfectly the 


o 
1B 


Margery left the room, and they were alone ; yet Chris 
tina would not speak to her husband. Paul waited till 
he could bear it no longer, then he said, slowly : 

‘* We came near death’s door this night: all the lines 
are lost.” 


‘“*Out of pure stubbornness thou went to sea. Tam 
glad the lines were lost.” 
““When | go to sea again, Christina—fine or foul 


weather—thou stay at home. 1 will not have thee dane 
ing and singing when I am between the wind and the 
deep sea. Mind that, now !” 

‘*T will tell thee once for all, Paul Thorson, that | 
will go where I like, and I will go when I wish. Thou 
wilt do nothing to pleasure me, so I will seek my own 
pleasure—that I will !’ and she turned and left him ere 
he could answer her, good or bad 

So he sat alone with his trouble, sometimes angry, 
sometimes covering his face to weep. He was stunned 
and shamed and suffering, and quite at a loss what to 
do. He thought of all the men he had known, and he 
discovered no parallel in their cases to suit his own. 
Hour after hour he sat, stupid with wretched drifting 
thoughts, until Margery came in to build up the fire and 
make the breakfast. 

Then he knew that it was morning, and he opened the 
door and looked out at the wan gray light, and the cold 
broken clouds, and the black tossing waves. ‘ Worse 
things wait for men than death,” he muttered, as he 
went back to his chair by the smoking peats—walking 
sad and trailing, like a creature that had been wounded. 
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HOMESICKNESS 
Be Mas. M. FF. Borers. 
oe you are sorrowful, yet have no word 


To tell why gloom has settled on the day 
Like clouds that cover all the blue with gray : 
You know not why the singing of a bird 
Touches the soul to pain, as if you heard 
Within tbe voice another music say 
Things not translated in our human way ; 
You pierce yourself with blame, yet have not erred. 
Exiles we are, and when the outreaching heart 
Is quickened to sense its native atmosphere ; 
When in the fair world’s poem the spirit-part 
Reveals itself an instant, sweet and dear ; 
When in a flower’s bright face new meanings dart, 
We mourn, shut out, for that which is so near. 


HOW TO BEGIN. 


T a lecture delivered recently in Philadelphia by 
School Superintendent McAllister, on *‘ When 
and How should a Child be Educated’” he said : ‘‘ The 
child first comes in contact with the world through its 
senses. Education should, therefore, begin through 
and by the training of the senses and lead upward to 
the education of the intellectual and moral faculties. 
Activity is the great law which regulates child life, and 
Froebel’s principle was that all education shoul! be 
based on the self-activity of the child.” 

Taking this, the only true principle of education, 
every mother can and should be the child’s first teacher. 
She is the child’s first teacher unconsciously; by 
thought and intention let her be its first instructor, di- 
recting its energies to definite ends; have a purpose 
when she sits down for the ‘‘ children’s hour ;” invent 
amusements that will be instructive and will develop 
the child’s faculties. In these days of encyclopedias 
and science primers there is no reason why a mother 
who has not had the benefit of a thorough training should 
not be able to at least give a satisfactory and truthful 
answer to any question propounded in her family. Of 
one thing she must be certain, that her answer is correct 
so far as it goes. It is a very grave thing for a child to find 
a parent has stated a thing as a truth that is not a truth. 
If the mother cannot answer the question at once, let 
the child know that she will find out and give it an 
answer as soon as possible, and then make it possible to 
be soon. 

Ther. » hundreds of mothers who will say that 
it is impossible for a woman who has a family of 
children and a house to care for, with the aid of one or 
no servant, to give the time necessary to study to make 
up for early deficiency of education, and attend to the 
necessary duties about her. The most necessary duty 
you have is attending to the harmonious development of 
your child ; every other duty is secondary to that ; and 
no time is so well spent or eo profitably spent as that 
devoted to its education. Teaching it to use its eyes so 
that it will be alive to the beauties of nature will open 
to a child a resource in times of temptation and sorrow ; 
and by teaching it to discover and enjoy nature, lead 
its thought up to the Giver of all good. 

Teach it by contrast ; point out toa child the visible 
effects of neglect and evil. A child will readily under- 
stand the difference between a well-cared-for field and 
one that is neglected; a well-developed tree, symmet- 
rical and thrifty, and one crooked and barren. So, tuo, 
can the effects of neglect and evilin man be poiuted out, 
and pity for the sufferer, and thankfulness for its own 
privileges, be taught. In the training of children, 
parents do not give them credit for the amount of 
intellectual activity that they possess, and think that 
children do not observe, when their little minds are just 
as busy drawing conclusions as are the minds of those 
about them. 

Seek, above all things, to be familiar with your child— 
yes, familiar with your own child ; business, the care of 
the house and the bodies of the children, have not left 
time to become fully familiar with their mental and 
moral natures. Establish the closest confidence in your 
intercourse, and let them always have the interest and 
sympathy shown in their affairs that they deserve, look- 
ing atthem from the child’sstandpoint. The affair that 
is of trivial importance in your estimation is of vital im- 
portance in the child’s estimation. There is no surer 
way to shut out a child’s confidence than by treating 
its affairs with indifference or ridicule. Surely you have 


as much time to give in listening to your child's projects 
and disturbances, ambitions and doubts, as you have 
to the business affairs of John Smith, or the household 
annoyances of John Smith’s wife. Let the children, 
that are the light of your life, receive the courtesy and 
attention that you accord to the man or woman in whom 
you have no special interest. 


No person’s happiness is 





so dear to you, no person’s interest is so dear to you, as 


that of your child. Recognizing this, so arrange your 
household, social, and business affairs that you, your 
children, and your friends will adapt themselves to the 
fact. 


UNNECESSARY WOE. 
By Mrs. M. E. Sanosrer. 


i NYBODY,” once observed a wise woman, ‘‘can 
endure real trouble. It is imaginary evil that 
cannot be borne.” 

Looking over the little world of the family, or the 
wider world of the community, how plainly we discern 
that there is truth in this apparently paradoxical state- 
ment! A great calamity may unnerve for a moment, 
put it is followed, in both individual and social experi 
ence, by a swift and beatific reaction. Though your 
nearest and your dearest be smitten suddenly down at 
your side, your soul is not crushed. The first shock 
and surprise of desolation over, you gather your forces, 
you rally your courage, you call up your reserves, you 
goon again. The very needs of daily life are angelic 
ministers to you on such an occasion, forcing you to 
arise and bestir yourself, because, though it seem as if 
the clock of your life had stopped ticking when the 
beloved of your heart was taken, still there are those 
about you who must have bread and meat, raiment and 
shelter, and to-day’s plain duty must push to the back 
ground to-day’s unfortunate grief. 

To the individual, to the community, a great sorrow 
may sometimes be like a clearing-up storm. The sky 
grows brighter for it. No chastening for the present 
is joyous, but grievous. Nevertheless, afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. There is 
the sound of a benediction in that ‘‘ afterward.” 

But the intangible trouble, the unnecessary woe, the 
fancied grievance—what shall we do to alleviate their 
pangs? Being ghostly and incorporeal, they loom toa 
great height before a distorted vision. No argutment 
reaches them, for they do not belong to the realm over 
which reason rules. 

In the family there is perhaps one member who is 
easily affronted, sensitive, and apt to think that a slight 
was intended where none was meant. The east wind 
blows so easily in that quarter that we are forever on the 
alert for signs of bad weather, and actually, alas! puta 
premium on crossness, for the froward person frequently 
receives an amount of consideration which the amiable 
person never thinks of getting. 

In church work how much time and pains are spent, 
not to say wasted, on the people who are “‘a little pecul- 
iar’! Such a one will nct serve on a committee with 
such another ; this lady will do nothing if she be not 
allowed the honor of leadership, or, at least, the choice 
of her leader. It is matter for real sadness that in this 
earth of ours, where there is always so much to do, 
precious time should be lost, and golden opportunities 
missed, because the laborers are too self-conscious, or 
too worried about their personal dignity, or tenacious of 
their immediate rights, to take hold of the work at once. 
And so the old story is repeated. While thy servant 
was busy here and there, about some small, unimpor- 
tant triviality, some detail of no great consequence, the 
soul, that might have been saved, passed beyond hail in 
this part of eternity. 

A great deal of preventable, wholly absurd and inde- 
fensible woe may be set down to the account of simple 
misunderstanding. We see only one side of the shield. 
We are a little stubborn, a little proud of insisting on 
our own way, forgetful, too, that obstinacy is not firm- 
ness, and we decline to regard the other side. Have we 
not declared for silver, and are we to admit the exist- 
ence of gold? Not we. So, because we do not see 
from the same standpoint, we flatly refuse to admit that 
of our neighbor to be even possible, and there ensues a 
quarrel about nothing. Neighborhoods have been dis 
turbed, churches convulsed, friends alienated, by 
wretched feuds which originated in mere caprice, in the 
disputes of children, or in perfectly innocent differences 
of opinion. In the beginning a few frank words would 
have settled and explained everything, had common 
sense been invoked. 

There is enough real pain and loss in all our lives to 
make us chary of entertaining merely sentimental griefs. 
When we must eat our bitter herbs we will do so bravely ; 
in the meantime it is folly to infuse our present honey 
with a drop of gall. There is no worthinessin penance. 
It is but a means to anend. Here is a cup of cold 
water from an old well : 

“Regard not much who is for thee, or against thee, 
but mind what thou art about, and take care that God 
may be with thee in everything that thou doest.” 

An antidote, that, for much poison. 


A COMMON STIMULANT. 


HISKY is by no means the only dangerous 
stimulant. W. Mattieu Williams, in a recent 
number of the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” bears this 





significant testimony against a common stimulant on 
the tables of the most temperate people : 

“Cayenne pepper may be selected as a typical example of 
a condiment properly so-called. Mustard is a food and 
condiment combined ; this is the case with some others, 
Curry-powders are mixtures of very potent condiments with 
more or less of farinaceous materials, and sulphur com- 
pounds, which, like the oil of mustard, of onions, garlic, etc., 
may have a certain amount of nutritive value. 

‘* The mere condiment is a stimulating drug that does its 
work directly upon the inner lining of the stomach, by 
exciting it to increased and abnormal activity. A dyspep 
tic may obtain immediate relief by using cayenne pepper. 
Among the advertised patent medicines is a pill bearing the 
very ominous name of its compounder, the active con 
stituent of which is cayenne. Great relief and temporary 
confort are commonly obtained by using it as a ‘dinner 
pill.’ If thus used only as a temporary remedy for an acute 
and temporary, or exceptional, attack of indigestion, all is 
well, but the cayenne, whether taken in pills or dusted over 
the food or stewed with it in curries or any otherwise, i 
one of the most cruel of slow poisons when taken habitually. 
Thousands of poor wretches are crawling miserably toward 
their graves, the victims of the multitude of maladies of 
both mind and body that are connected with chronic, ineur 
able dyspepsia, all brought about’ by the habitual use of 
cayenne and its condimental cousins. The usual history of 
these victims is that they began by overfeeding, took the 
condiment to force the stomach to do more than its health- 
ful amount of work, using but a little at first. Then the 
stomach became tolerant of this little, and demanded more, 
then more, and more, and more, until at last inflammation, 
ulceration, torpidity, and finally the death of the digestive 
powers.”? 

AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 
A SUBJECT that at the present time is receiving 

the attention of the National, State, and local 
Boards of Health is the possible visitation of cholera to 
this country next year. How it shall be prevented and 
how fought are the two questions that are receiving 
answers from men quslified by education and experi- 
ence to give answers. Dr. Lyon, of Hamilton, [ll., has 
written a letter to the Board of Health of New York, in 
which he says that he has had ample opportunity for 
observing its peculiar nature and manner of the dis 
semination of cholera. He says that the germ of the 
disease is absorbed by all articles of food exposed to the 
atmosphere. The heat of cooking does not expel it. 
It acts only on the alimentary organs. It can only be 
rec2ived in food or drink. An effectual quarantine, he 
adds, is easy, by prohibiting the importation of food 
from an infected country and placing a hospital ship at 
a safe distance from the coast to receive all cases found, 
cholera-infected ships to be detained for ten days, and 
the sick until they are well. Consign the dead to the 
sea. Old rags and such things as carry moisture should 
be prohibited. A thorough drying-out is the best disin- 
fectant. The same Board has also received from the 
War Department a letter giving directions to the Quarter- 
master’s Department to ‘‘ make weekly examinations of 
all wells and vaults, sinks, sewers, and other places for 
the deposit of filth and garbage, with the view to the 
application by them, or by you, of such remedial meas- 
ures as may be necessary to insure complete protection 
from disease so far as perfect hygienic conditions will 
contribute thereto,” and further instructions to co-operate 
with the civil authorities in doing what is necessary to 
prevent the introduction and spread of the eholera, The 
State Sanitary Association of New Jersey, made up of 
representatives of Boards of Health, physicians, and 
scientific men from all parts of New Jersey, talked about 
cholera at the recent meeting, and finally passed resolu- 
tions demanding the strictest quarantine by National and 
State authorities ; the thorough overhauling and clean- 
ing, under supervision of State and local Health Boards, 
of every city, town, and township ; the passage of laws 
to hold health authorities to a strict account for faith- 
ful attention to their work; the endowing of health 
officers with police powers to enter houses and abate 
nuisances ; the exercise of especial care that no impure 
water be used for domestic purposes, and that all water 
about which any doubt is possible be boiled before use‘ 
the complete isolation of every cholera patient ; the disin- 
fection of all dejecta from such patients and the burn- 
ing of all their clothes ; the immediate obtaining of med- 
ical attention by every person suffering from the pain- 
less diarrhoea or other stomach or intestinal trouble that 
has been found almost invariably to precede cholera, 
and the warning of the public that the introduction of 
alcohol in any form will not purify impure water. 

The cities and towns that have local Boards of Health 
will undoubtedly receive care; but there are many 
villages and hamlets that do not and will not organize 
any means for their mutual protection, and it is there 
necessary that every householder should be his own 
Board of Health. Care in the arrangements of outbuild- 
ings, and in the provisions made for the care of the 
refuse garbage and water about the house, is possible no 
matter how poor the householder is, and ‘the poorer he 
is the more necessary it is that he should not be forced to 
employ a physician. 
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Dr. Wright, in his ‘‘ Maxims of Public Health,” ! 
says: ‘‘The grounds about kitchens, supersaturated 
with slops, very often become putrescent in the sum 
mer warmth, breeding disease attributed to Heaven. A 
householder may dispense with his parlor and its adorn- 
ments, if necessary, but he cannot afford to invite on 
himself and family disease and death by neglecting to 
provide the means of keeping the site of his habitation 
dry and clean. ‘To labor is to pray,’ said the wise old 
monk ; and the most effective prayer for health is to 
supply every needed hygienic device for the sacred 
home of the family. No organic matter should be 
thrown on the ground, nor deposited in the ground, near 
human habitations. The soil where man dwells is 
sacred, and it is sanitary sacrilege to polluie it. He 
who fouls the air that he breathes himself, or the water 
that he drinks, or the food that he eats, is a barbarian 
who might learn wisdom from the cat, or decency from 
the swine. He who fouls the air that another must 
breathe, or the food that another must eat, or the water 
that another must drink, is a criminal, to be classed 
with those who maim and kill.” This is strong lan 
guage, but none too strong. 

Physicians all agree that the majority of illnesses 
from which people suffer are the result of carelessness 
that is positively sinful ; carelessness either in them- 
selves or others. It may be well to remind some 
readers that it is also often criminal, and is punishable 
by law. ‘‘ While for obvious reasons,” says Bishop's 
Criminal Law, ‘‘a man is not punishable for being 
sick of a contagious disease in his own house, 
though the house stands in 4 populous locality, 
and while his friends are not guilty of crime in declin- 
ing to remove him ; yet, if the sick man goes out into 
the public way, carrying with him his infection, to the 
danger of the public, or if one takes out an infected 
child, this act, at the common law, subjects the doer to 
an indictment.” And, again: ‘‘If a man has a con- 
tagious disease in his house, and fails to give due notice 
thereof, or allows people to come into his house without 
sufficient warning, or in any avoidable way exposes the 
public to contagion on his own premises, he is liable to 
indictment at the common law.” False sympathy has 
prevented many from accepting the protection offered 
by law. 

What can be the feelings of the man or woman who 
knows that thev have carried suffering and death into 
another home! Could the sun ever shine again to one 
who had been guilty of this recklessnes3 and sin? Cain 
went forth branded because he refused be his brother’s 
keeper. 


AN INCIDENT. 


O much is said about the rudeness of some women, 

who, when offered a seat in a public conveyanc, 

sink into it as though they had only received a right, 

not a favor, that it has become almost the fashion for 

papers to treat the subject as a jest. Recently, in the 

Brooklyn Bridge cars, a case almost similar to the follow- 
ing, taken from an exchange, occurred : 


‘A young lady got in at Fourteenth Street. She was 
pretty, but it could be seen at a glance that she was not of 
the sort susceptible of being ‘mashed.’ The young clerks 
shifted their papers to get a glance at her, and hastily hid 
behind them again. She grasped a strap opposite a shaggy- 
headed, weather-scarred Irishman, whose knotty hands and 
soiled clothes showed that he was one of the hard-working 
sons of toil. 

“¢*Take this sate, ma’am,’ he said, rising and walking 
toward the end of the car, intending to brace himself against 
the door. ‘Thank you, sir,’ said the young lady, taking 
the seat. It was not a perfunctory ‘thank you,’ nor a de- 
monstrative ‘thank you,’ but was given with genuine cor- 
diality and the intonation of good breeding, and was ac- 
companied by a pleasant smile. The young clerks popped 
out their heads from behind their papers, and each one felt 
that he would have willingly resigned his seat and stood up 
for an hour to have sucha ‘thank you, sir,’ addressed to 
him. The Irishman turned on his heel, and his eyes opened 
wide and his jaws dropped in astonishment. Then a broad 
grin of satisfaction illumined his homely but honest face. 

‘«¢ Excoose me, mum, fur making so bould as to spake to 
ye,’ said he, touching his hat respectfully, ‘but ye be the 
furst leddy that ever said thanky to me loike that tur gie’n 
’er a sate.’ He paused for a moment, and then continued, 
not at all abashed by the attention he was attracting. ‘ You 
be a rale leddy, mum, an’ it does the loikes o’ me good to 
say ye, an’ have ye spake. An’ I axes yer pardin ag’in, but 
wud yer be so kind as to gie me wan o’ them buds to show 
the ould woman whin I tells ’er about ye, and as a sort o’ 
remimbrance o’ ye.’ A titter went through the car, and the 
young lady colored slightly, but gave him arose without 
any hesitation. The Irishman again touched his hat, and 
went to the end of the car. Presently his voice was heard 
addressing a mate. ‘She bea rale leddy, I tell ye. Whoi, 
I just guv ’er my sate, and she up and said thanky just as 
if she meant it all thrue; she’s the right sort, sheis.’ To 
strangers who entered the car he recited her praises in the 
same enthusiastic fashion. The young lady must have felt 
somewhat relieved when he left the car, but his admiration 
was too genuine and respectful to be resented.” 





1 D. Appleton & Co., New York. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug 
gestions, and experiences for this column, 


Will you please answer the following in your column ? 

1. What is the chemical differeace between fresh and stale 
bread, rendering the latter more digestible ? 

2, What change takes place when milk is boiled, making it 
more constipating than when raw? and does heati g‘it to, per 
haps, 140° produce the same effect ? 

3. What effect does soda have on the digestive organs, making 
it injurious % 

4. What is the price of ** Food and Feeding,’ and where can it 
be obtained ? 

5. What is the digestibility and nutritive quality of caramel ? 

1. Fresh bread contains a large amount of water, about 
forty-five per cent., much of which is in a pure or uncom 
bined state. Within two or three days after baking, chem 
ical changes take place in the interior of the loaf, in which 
the greater portion of the water enters into a combination 
with the starch and gluten of the grain, giving to the bread 
the appearance of being lighter, although if placed upon 
the scales it will be found that it has lost scarcely anything 
in weight. This fact can be easily demonstrated by placing 
astale loaf in a closely covered vessel, and putting it in a hot 
oven for half an hour. On breaking open such a loaf it 
will be found to possess all the characteristics of a newly 
baked loaf, the water having been driven out from a com 
bination with the constituents of the flour by the heat. A 
portion of the inside of a freshly baked loaf, when rubbed 
between the fingers, or when chewed, forms a sticky, pasty 
mass, Which is permeated by the digestive fluids with diffi 
eulty. Pieces of stale bread treated in the same manner 
separate into small particles, which are readily acted upon 
by the digestive fluids. It is for this reason chiefly that 
stale bread is so much more wholesome and digestible than 
freshly baked bread. It should be added that the undi 
gestibility of warm bread is greatly increased by the addi 
tion of butter 

2. The nutritive constituents of milk are casein, albumen, 
Boiling or heating to a tempera 
ture of about 140% coagulates the albumen, but does not 
materially affect the other constituents. The skin that 
forms upon the top of the milk, heated to near a boiling 
point, consists of this coagulated albumen, one of the most 
important nutritive elements of the milk. Milk is digested 
chiefly in the duodenum, by the action of the pancreatic 
juice, and the peptone produced from it is found to be 
slightly constipating in character. The change produced 
by boiling seems to increase this natural tendency of milk, 
though whether this is due to the effect of heat upon the 
albumen or not, it is, perhaps, not possible to say with cer 
tainty. Experience shows, however, that heating milk to 
130 or 140 degrees temperature does not increase its natural 
constipating tendency. 


milk-sugar, fat, and salts. 


3. The gastric juice, one of the most important of the 
digestive fluids, is very strongly acid in character, the de- 
gree of acidity being equal to that of a solution contain- 
ing one five-hundredth part of pure hydrochloric or muri- 
atic acid. In order that digestion should be properly 
performed, it is necessary that this degree of acidity should 
be retained in the stomach. The use of soda, or any 
other such article, neutralizes the acid in the food, and so 
checks the digestive process. The use of soda in cooking, 
in the form of baking-powders, etc., is a pernicious 
practice, and one which should be discarded, as well as the 
common practice of taking soda, magnesia, and other alka- 
lies, to relieve acidity of the stomach. The only defense 
possible is that it is sometimes the least of two evils; but 
healthful living would dispense with both. 

4. There are several works entitled ‘‘ Food and Feeding.” 
One work by that title is published by Harper Brothers in 
their Half-Hour Series. 

5. Caramel is a chemical substance produced by the ac- 
tion of heat upon sugar, and is neither nutritious nor digest- 
ible. 

Is the law which exempts church property from taxation a 
Constitutional or State law, and is it common to all States ? Is it 
also the case in all European countries? Whatare the arguments 
in favor of not taxing church property ? SUBSCRIBER 

BaTtTrLe CREEK, Mich. 

The matter comes under the control of the several States. 
The United States Government does not levy taxes on any 
real estate. We notice that Washington Territory has just 
adopted a law taxing church property. We do not recall 
any other exception to the general rule, though possibly 
there may be one. We do not know of any European coun- 
try that taxes church property. Where there is a State 
church, of course, taxes are not levied onits property. The 
main argument for not taxing church property is that the 
existence of religious bodies is a positive benefit to the peo- 
ple and the State, and should be encouraged within reason- 
able limits and without partiality. 


As you are supposed to know something about everything, 
can you+ ‘orm me what will prevent perspiration under the 


arms | et me 
Some sweating under the arms is natural. What troubles 


you is either excessive or offensive perspiration. The former 
is very difficult to overcome. One who is thus troubled 
must change the clothing very frequently, or wear under 
the arms some absorbents which shall be changed once or 
twice aday. Bathe the parts thoroughly at least twice a 
day with cold water and soap—tar or carbolic soap if pref- 
erable. As an additional remedy for the offensive odor which 
is sometimes a characteristic of excessive sweating (though 
sometimes owing only to the decomposition of the sweat 
left uncleansed from skin or garments), get from a physician 
the prescription for some safe disinfectant wash, such as 
permanganate of potash, a solution of chlorinated soda, or 





with two or three per cent. of carbolic acid. 


Our Youna Fotks. 


TANGLE-TOP’S TEAM. 
By M. L. 


POOL. 


J OE was angry. Still, he need not have sulked in 
that way. It is bad enough to have to refuse any 
thing to a decent sort of a boy, without being obliged to 
see him go about with a long face, giving short answers 
to every one. 

That was what Joe Harris's father had to endure from 
his son for three days after he had told him that it was 
of no use tothink he could go back to Virginia with 
him. 

But, after all, it turned out so that the boy really did go. 

This was the way it happened. 

Joe’s father was Sergeant Harris, of a cavalry regiment 
in the Tenth Army Corps, then in Virginia, and he was 
at home in West Warnhain, on a furlough. 

Joe had read everything he could lay his hands on 
about the war, and the more he read the more deter- 
mined he was to go. He was over seventeen, but he 
looked younger than that, his skin was so fair, and his 
eyes were of that shade of blue which usually is seen 
in children’s faces. He felt as old as any fellow of 
twenty He knew he could not enlist. He could not 
even think of being a drummer-boy, for he had no more 
idea of time or tune than a donkey. 

He talked so much to Frank Cole, his sworn friend, 
about the matter that Frank at last said, impatiently : 

‘*Oh, botherthe army ! You can’t go, and what’s the 
use harping on itso? Your father won’t let you; and 
if he did, who’d take care of your mother ? and if any- 
body’d take care of her, what on earth would you do 
out there ?” 

Joe flushed at this, and shut his lips tight. Frank, 
looking at him sharply, saw that he had not given up 
the idea at all. 

“T’'ll bet Joe will get into the army yet,” he said to 
his mother that night. ‘‘ He’s crazy about it, and he’s 
as set as a cat when he gets a notion.” 

‘“You could do his chores well enough,” remarked 
Mrs. Cole, tentatively. 

Frank stared at this, and the lady went on : 

‘*Would you be willing to milk their cow, and chop 
what wood Mrs. Harris would need this summer? It’s 
so near, it would be handy.” 

‘Why, yes, of course I could do that. 
you mean ?” 

‘1 mean that Sergeant Harris met his friend Dr. Sha 
ron yesterday, and the doctor said that to go down South 
with his father would be the best thing in the world for 
Joe’s cough. Mr. Harris has just been here to see if he 
could engage you to do their chores until Joe comes 
back.” 

Frank made a dive for his hat, which he had thrown 
on the table. 

“T declare !” he cried, ‘‘ that’s luck for Joe! He 
won’t be so glum now.” 

He was just leaving, when the outer door was burst 
open, a clatter of feet was heard in the entry, and then 
Joe plunged into the room, flinging his cap up to the 
ceiling, and crying out : 

‘‘Hurrah! I’m going !” 

‘Don’t stun a fellow,” said Frank, grinning in sym- 
pathy. ‘‘I hope you'll think of me, puttering around 
here, while you go where glory waits you.” 

‘*You ain’t got a cough, you see,” said Joe, as if a 
cough was a most valuable possession. 

“‘T hope you won’t have one lung,” said Mrs. Cole, 
glancing at the too delicate flush on the lad’s face. 
‘‘What are you going to do ?” 

“‘T’m going to be a black boy,” was the quick re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Sergeant Harris’s servant, you know.” 

‘“‘Tt’ll take a mighty sight of burnt cork to do it,” re- 
turned his friend. 

‘*T mean father will turn off his darky, and I shall 
drive a mule team at odd times, and have no end of 
a jolly row. I wish you could go too, Frank. That 
would be too much of a good time, wouldn’t it ?” 

Frank was looking very solemn. It was hardly in 
human nature for him to be unmitigatedly glad at his 
chum’s good luck. 

‘‘ When are you going ?” he asked 

‘*To-morrow morning, at half-past eleven.” 

** Whew !” 

‘*And I want you goto Woonsocket and see us off. 
Mayn’t he, Mrs. Cole ”” 

Of course Frank went. The open wagon was full, 
for Mrs. Harris was on the back seat, with Joe sitting 
very close to her, and crowded on the other side of him 
was Katy, aged nine, only sister of Joe. In front were 
Mr. Harris and Frank. It was a seven miles’ ride, and 


But what do 


Mrs. Harris whispered many parting words to her son, 
and tried her best to be cheerful. 

Joe promised sacredly that she should have a letter 
from him every Saturday. 

“And you know, mother,” he said, ‘I’m to come 
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home by the Fourth of July, and we are to have lamb 
and green peas for dinner.” 

Perhaps it is not generally known that lamb and peas 
are as much the proper dishes in New England for the 
Fourth of July as turkey and plum pudding are for 
Thanksgiving. 

“You will break my heart if you are not a good boy,” 
said the mother, and Joe’s own heart swelled with the 
resolve that his mother should not be disappointed in 
him. 

They were early, and as they waited on the platform 
of the station, Joe made Frank promise to come to 
Woonsocket to meet him on the morning of the Fourth, 
first train. 

Frank affirmed that nothing should keep him from 
being on the spot. 

The train came sliding up. When Joe jumped into a 
car, his eyes were blind and his throat tight. He would 
not trust himself to speak from the open window. His 
blurred eyes were fixed on his mother as the train 
moved. 

“«T did not know it would hurt so,” he thought. 

His father sat entirely silent, his eyes cast down. 

Joe began to think it was very poor fun indeed, this 
leaving home. 

He would have given his eyes to leave the train at the 
first station and rush back. 

He fidyeted, and glanced at his father, who leaned 
his head on his hand and did not notice him. 

The boy just knew where the wagon and old gray 
horse were now, on the road toward Warnham. 

“| wonder if the cow'll kick Frank to-night,” he 
whispered ; and then, half aloud, ‘‘Oh, I say, 1 can’t 
stand this! I didn’t know I was such a softie !” 

Something touched his hand which hung over the arm 
of the seat—something cold and wet. 

Joe jumped, and then immediately looked about him 
in a casual way, as if he had not started, for he heard a 
faint snicker behind him. 

A small, bluish, drab-colored terrier had investigat- 
ingly laid his nose against his hand, and now, in response 
to the welcome in the boy’s face, the animal sprang 
upon his knees, and writhed and wriggled in sal- 
utation. 

“Ts this your dog ?” asked Joe of the small boy who 
had snickered, and who sat alone on the seat behind. 

“No, sir-ee! No such little touzled-up pups for me,” 
was the instant response. ‘‘ That feller b’longs to a 
man that got out at Woonsocket. Some way, the dog 
got left.” 

Joe’s blood warmed still more to the dog. He snug- 
gled him up in his arms, and directly began to feel a 
vital interest in his journey. 

How was the man ever going to find his dog? He 
might telegraph to the conductor who had allowed the 
mite to be smuggled into the passenger-cars. But he 
never did. Apparently there were never any inquiries 
made about him. 

Joe immolated himself to that dog all through the jour- 
ney. He was now named ‘ Tangle-Top,” and where 
the terrier was not allowed Joe would not go. 

The camp of the cavalry regiment in which Sergeant 
Harris served was explored from end toend by Joe on his 
first day. 

He wore a new suit of blue, with a forage cap very 
much upon one side of his head. He swaggered some- 
what, and he usually carried his hands very far down 
in his pockets. Tangle-top was at his heels. 

“I vow I wish I felt as good as that fellow does!” 
cried Charlie Featherstone, gazing after him. 

Joe wondered why his father was so gloomy. It was 
the jolliest place in the world. He was full of good res- 
olutions. He was going to do the best he knew. 

He started with his mule team and a white-covered cart 
the next day, taking provisions from the sutler’s. Be- 
tween whiles ne was servant to his father. 

In a week his turnout was called all over the camp, 
“«Tangle-top’s team,” because the dog always sat gravely 
on the seat, whether his master rode or walked. 

In that length of time Joe got so brown, and, it must 
be confessed, so grimy also, that he might have been a 
veteran of the war. 

The ‘‘scalawags,” as the boy called them, had found 
out that the lad would not take a swig of whisky when 
they offered it to him, and that in various ways he was 
‘*so soft you could stick a toothpick in him anywhere.” 
It was the roughs who said this. 

*‘Lucky you won't have to be under fire, little ’un,” 





they said. ‘‘ You couldn’t stand it.” 

Joe’s face turned a brick red. 

“Td try !” he said, with emphasis. 

Harum-scarum Charlie Featherstone had occasion to 
remember Joe’s answer, and the expression of his face | 
as he made it. 

It was getting to be the very last of June. 

One morning, as Joe was loading up at the sutler’s, 
he was told to go down first by the creek road to the 
hospital with some oranges that the doctors had ordered 
there. 

“They are two days late,” said the sutler, ‘‘and the 








poor fellers are cryin’ for ’em. Mind yer eye, now! 
That off mule kicks like Sancho! Go it, Tangle- 
top !” 

The mules flirted down the yellow road at a grand 
pace. 

Joe, on the seat with the terrier, turned and flung up 
his cap to the sutler, then was out of sight. 

It was five miles to the Point of Rocks hospital. 

Joe had been gone about half an hour when young 
Featherstone came galloping along on a furious great 
white mare. 

“‘You haven’t sent that boy off ?” he cried, pulling 
up in front of the rough board building. 

““What boy ?” 

‘‘Tangle-top’s team, of course.” 

“‘Certain I have. Them’s the orders. They’re half 
dead for oranges and lemons down at the hospital.” 

Featherstone’s face actually grew pale, and he uttered 
a terrible exclamation. 

‘* What's up ?” anxiously inquired the sutler. 

‘“‘T heard five minutes ago that o'd Ripstone’s pirates 
are swarming all over the lower township. They'll 
gobble up that boy and his stores as sure as guns.” 

The white mare swept off like a whirlwind along the 
road. 

“IT can’t be in better business,” was the young man’s 
thought. ‘‘I’ve liked that boy ever since he wouldn’t 
drink the whisky I offered him. He’sa brick. If he 
believes a thing is right, he sticks to it.” 

I do not think Featherstone had an idea how hard it 
had been for Joe to refuse the liquor that time ; how he 
had to screw up his moral courage to bring out that 
““No!” For the boy thought the cavalry soldier was the 
most dashing, glorious fellow he ever knew. 

It was true the soldier hardly knew what physical 
fear was, though he was often a moral coward. 

Joe had gone on feeling rather an extra amount of 
animal spirits. 

In a few days he was to start for home. He did not 
much think he should come back, though he had had a 
tolerably good time. 

His cough was cured, and he knew his mother needed 
him. 

He had already written to Frank Cole to remind him 
of his promise to meet him in Woonsocket. He had 
calculated to a minute what time he would have to start 
so that he might reach Woonsocket in that first morn 
ing train. The stories he would have to tell ! 

Crack ! ping ! 

What in the world was that ! 

Involuntarily he pulled up his mules, and at the same 
instant a woman leaped into the road two rods ahead of 
him, screaming horribly. 

She had a child in her arms, and she ran toward the 
mule cart. 

The terrier danced on the seat, barking with ear-split- 
ting sharpness. 

‘* What on earth !” cried the boy, leaning one hand on 
a mule’s back, a foot on the shaft, and gazing out into 
the brilliant sunlight. 

‘Who fired ?” he asked, loudly. Naturally, nobody 
answered. 

The woman was close by him now. ‘Take mein! 
Whip up the mules !” she screamed. 

‘‘Let her be!” cried a voice among the trees, and a 
dilapidated man burst through the leaves. 

There was a long rifle in his hand. 

“Don’t ye take her in !” 

Joe jumped like a hare from the cart. 

“T shall too! In with you! Oh, can’t you jump ?” 
he shouted, in agony, as the woman stumbled at the 
step instead of springing up. 

He saw blood dripping from her hand. 

‘Give me the baby !” 

He snatched the child from her, and literally flung it in 
under the cover, where it alighted in a basket of oranges, 
and set up its cry with the other noises. 

He bustled the woman, who now scrambled up, and 
lurched over after the baby. 

In an instant more Joe was on the step, and at the 
same time the man had gained the head of one of the 
mules, and seized the bridle. 

Joe struck his foot sharply on the flank of the animal 
nearest him. Now the sutler’s words came true. The 
mule kicked viciously, and refused to move ahead. 

Joe saw the fierce, crazy eyes of the man glaring at 
him over the mule. 

“‘ Jes’ give up the woman an’ baby,” he said, “‘ an’ go 
‘long. I don’t want ye. But I'll punish her! I'll 


| choke the child. IT’ll—” 


‘Hold your tongue !” called out the boy, ‘‘ and let go 
the mule’s head !” 

Joe saw now that the man was what he would have 
called “‘ crazy drunk.” 

“‘ He'll kill my baby !” moaned the woman behind. 
‘He fired once at it.” She did not say that the bullet 
had gone through herownarm. “ He threatens every 
time he drinks, and he’ll do it this time. Don’t let him 
get me!” 

Now, Joe had a pistol. He had never used it save in 





sport, but his father had advised him to carry one, and 
he had not been at all unwilling. 

He put his hand in the inner pocket of his jacket, and 
pulled out his weapon. 

As he did so the man let go the mule’s head, and, 
with wonderful rapidity, darted round to the side of 
the wagon, but not so far but that he could see inside 
it. 

Joe kicked the mule again, but it did not budge. 

The boy’s eyes were on the drunken, maddened 
brute ; he knew he was no soldier, but one of the poor 
wretches that are found in every country. 

He saw the rifle raised and sighting the baby’s head. 

Joe flung himself forward, within the range, before the 
child. His action was almost as swift as his impulse, 
At the same time his own pistol went off harmlessly. 

The man fired. Joe’s side stung, but what of that ? 

At that moment the mules decided to go on with 
fury. 

‘Hurrah ! we are all right now!” he cried out in 
triumph. 

Then he grew blind, and felt he was sinking. 

Were the woman’s arms around him ? 

There was a rush of hoofs. The mules suddenly 
stopped again. 

A man threw himself off his saddle. 

Far away, but still in Featherstone’s voice, Joe heard 
the words : 

‘Oh, my poor Tangle-top !” 

It was by that name that the soldier always called the 
boy, as well as the dog. 

Joe felt the terrier’s soft tongue on his face. He could 
not hear the whines which accompanied the caress. 

It might have been weeks or days, so far as he knew, 
before he opened his eyes. 

It was really two hours later, and he was on a cot in 
a hospital tent at Point of Rocks. 

Before he raised his eyelids he heard Featherstone 
saying : 

“The woman told me all about it. The boy took the 
brute’s bullet and saved the child's life. "Twasn’t any 
of Ripstone’s men at all, but a drunken scamp whom I 
hope I shall see hung! Lives over in that hut not far 
from Three Pines Corner. They’ve been afraid for their 
lives every time he has a spree, I’ve heard.” 

** Hush !” 

Joe opened his eyes as the surgeon said this. 

‘Ts the baby all right ?” he asked, after a pause. 

** All right,” said the surgeon, cheerfully. ‘* She and 
her mother are outside here, the woman crying her eyes 
out because you got a wound in your side.” 

Joe smiled. 

Something stirred close beside him on the bed. 

He turned his head and saw Tangle-top, who had in 
sisted upon sitting as near as possible to his friend. 

After the explanation of the wound had been made, 
the terrier had been allowed to have his wish. 

Joe’s face brightened wonderfully ; the dog waggled 
all over, and whined ecstatically now that his master 
could look at him. 

“Sergeant Harris might as well be relieved from duty, 
and come and nurse his son,” the surgeon said, outside 
the tent, to Featherstone. 

‘* How’s the boy ?” asked the young man. 

“Bad. The ball plowed through his right lung. 
He won't last till this time to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” 

The cavalry soldier's voice broke in the exclamation. 

He shut his teeth hard, and in a moment he went 
toward his horse, saying : 

“Tl go and send the Sergeant down here.” 

As he rode pell-mell back to the camp he thought : 

“Nine boys out of ten would have given up trying 
to help that woman, even if they had made the attempt. 
He had only to think it was none of his business.” 

On the morning of the second day a messenger left a 
telegram from Virginia at the door of the old farm 
house in West Warnham. How those yellow envelopes 
were feared in the days of the war! 

Sergeant Harris had had his furlough, and leave 
could not be obtained for him to take home his dead 
boy. 
But Charlie Featherstone went, and told Joe’s mother 
what, perhaps, the father could not have spoken. 

When the train reached Woonsocket there was a boy 
waiting on the platform; a boy with a pale face and 
swollen eyes, who hurried into the baggage-car, and 
found there a rough box which held his friend's coffin. 

On the box was lying a Skye terrier which refused to 
stir, and which was so thin as to be almost a skeleton. 

Frank Cole leaned against the box, shaken with his 
sobs. 

It was the morning of the Fourth of July, and both 
boys had kept their appointment. 

“« You must come !” said Frank to the dog, as soon as 
he could speak. 

He took Tangle-top forcibly in his arms, and walked 
out of the cer. 

So long as the dog lived, young Cole never parted 
from him. 
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Almost the last words Joe said to his father were : 

‘* Give the dog to Frank.” 

The dog was then curled on the pillow close to the | 
face so dear to him. 

A little later he said : 

“« And, father, tell mother that, some way, that baby 
looked as Katy used to. I iad to try to save her. I’m | 
sure mother ’ll think I did right. Don’t you think she 
will ?” 

His father struggled to answer him. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S “WRITING- DESK. 


NCLE PETER is almost the most cheerful man I 
know, but one day last week he came into my 
room with a face so long that I don’t care to guess at its | 
length. ‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ what has gone wrong ?” 
‘‘ Nothing has gone wrong,” he answered, pulling a | 
chair before the fire. ‘‘ Aunt Patience has gone off.” 
“‘Then she’s really taken that vacation !”’ 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘she has really taken it; and I wish 
she had taken me too.” | 
Uncle Peter looked perplexed enough, I promise you, | 
but, unlike some other people, he never stays perplexed | 
very long. After atime, he suddenly gut up and stood | 
before the fire, and I knew that he had an idea, and that | 
he would carry it off to his own room and work it out | 
before he told me what it was. Three or four hours | 
afterwards he suddenly opened my door and stood there | 
for a minute, ulster on arm, hat in one hand and travel- 
ing-bag in the other. There was a pleasant and slightly | 


‘*T've had two ideas,” he said. ‘“‘One of them I've | 
worked out, and here it is.” He stepped into the room, 
and laid the Writing-Desk you read last week on my 
table. ‘‘ The other idea I am going to work out now,” 
and he started quickly for the door, ‘‘Good-by ! I am | 
off for a vacation too. You can look after the Writing- 
Desk yourself next week.”’ In an instant he was gone. 
I ran into the hall justin time to hear the front door 
slam vigorously. Aunt Patience has gone, Uncle Peter 
has gone, and here am I, Cousin John, with this great 
company of children to entertain for a week, and holi- 
day week at that ! 

Well, to begin with, I have a great many things to 
say ; so many that I am afraid they won’t let me say 


wicked smile on his face. | He 
| 
| 


them all, for I am told that editors are always telling | 


people to ‘‘ be brief.” Not long ago I went toa Sunday- 
school concert ; there was a great crowd of boys and 
girls all looking straight at the pulpit, and after some 
very good singing, a gentleman was introduced as the 
speaker of the evening. He began by telling the chil 
dren that ever since he was asked to speak, two weeks or 
more ago, he had been trying to find something to say 
to them, and not a thing had come into his head until 
he gotinside the church. I hope nobody will ever in- 
vite that man to speak again; just think of it—two 
weeks to think about 2,000 children, and not a word to 
say to them! I suppose Aunt Patience will smile when 
she reads this, and say to herself that Cousin John is so 
long in getting at what he is going to say that there won't 
be any time to say it when he does get at it; but that’s 
my way ; if I wanted to preach a sermon to boys and 
girls I wouldn’t let them know it was a sermon until it 
was all over. 

I have just been looking at the date of this paper, 
and I have made avery important discovery : it will 
go into the mail-bags and the letter-boxes on the very 
first day of the new year! On that day things seem, 
somehow, to begin again ; and half the race is in getting 
the right start. Iam a great deal more interested in boys 
than in men, because boys are men just starting out ; 
and I can tell pretty well by the way a boy starts how 
he will come out at the end of the race. The other day 
I read a story by a famous French writer, Alphonse 
Daudet ; it was a wonderful story, and I was a great 
deal more interested in it because I knew just how the 
writer of it started in the race in which he has now 
reached the goal, with half the world looking on and 
cheering. 

Alphonse Daudet and his brother were born in one 
of the lovely country districts of France, and grew up 
like other French country boys, only Alphonse believed 
he was going to bea great man, and his brother was 
equally sure of it. In France everybody thinks of 
Paris when he has any great ambitions, and so the two 
boys were sure they must get to Paris before Alphonse 
could become a great man. They had almost no money 
at all, but they bad plenty of hope and pluck, and, 
finally, they started out on foot for the great city. It 
was toward evening when they entered the city, and if 
you had seen them you would have thought them very 
awkward, clumsy fellows, with their great shoes, their 
iJ] fitting clothes, and their long hair. They had only a 


few francs between them, and they had to walk through 
street after street for several miles before they could 
find a room cheap enough for their little capital. 
Finally, in the garret of a great tenement-house they 
found a little room that they could have for almost 





nothing ; they took it, and, tired out with the long 


sane ow were soon fast asleep on the floor. But 
their sleep was not long unbroken; in half an hour 
there suddenly broke out the most appalling noise the 
two country boys bad heard in all their lives; crash 
after crash shook the room, and went roaring off over the 
lighted city like mighty peals of thunder. In a terrible 
fright the two boys sprang up and clung to each other 
in the darkness, not knowing what was coming next, 
but sure that something terrible must happen after such 
a noise. Speechless, with their hearts in their mouths, 
they waited, and after a time the din ceased. They 
were next to the heaviest chime of bells in Paris, and it 


| was their mighty peals which filled the silence of the 


night. There was very little sleep that night, with 
those great bells swinging next door every hour. 


The next morning the two boys talked matters over, 


| and decided that Alphonse was to become famous by 


staying in the garret and writing poetry, while the 
brother got a place in some business and earned money 


| enough to support them both. ,By good fortune the 
| place was found, and the brother went to his work and 
| Alphonse to his poetry. 


After a little time the slender, 
long-haired boy had a handful of sheets covered with 
verses, and the next thing to be done was to get some- 
body to print what he had written. I fear if he had 
known how many men have tried that same thing and 
| failed, his courage would have given out; but he was 
blissfully ignorant of the lions in the path of the poet, 
| and he started out to find a publisher as if the publishers 
| were all waiting breathlessly for him to bring in his 
precious pages. 


He soon discovered that, although publishers are very | 
| My Dear Aunt Patience: 


polite, they do not take kindly or naturally to poetry ; 
one and all they begged to be excused from the honor 
of being M. Alphonse Daudet’s publisher. Finally a 


bookseller was found who thought there might be some- | 


thing in these verses, and after a great deal of talking 
and a good deal of waiting, a slender little book ap- 


Daudet on the title-page. 
two boys ! 


What a day that was to the 


But even when a book gets printed it is still a long | 
way from having readers; you would be surprised if | 


you knew how many books are printed every year that 
nobody ever reads, and that are sold for old paper. 
Every night the boys went to the little shop to find how 
many copies had been sold. It was slow work: one 
copy—two copies—three copies—four copies ; why, the 
world must be asleep! Well, Alphonse was soon to 
wake it up, and keep it awake for many a year. One 
evening, as the boys entered the shop, the bookseller 
came forward smiling and rubbing his hands. 

“IT congratulate you, Monsieur,” he said ; 
you think has sent for your book ?” 

Of course Alphonse couldn’t guess, and I don’t believe 
you can, so I will tell you ; it was— 


THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH ! 

I suppose such moments as that, when a boy ora man 
who is just starting out sees in a kind of dream the goal 
he is going to reach, and hears the far-off cheers, come 
but once in a lifetime, and come to very few. The 
boys went home in a wild excitement, and waited for 
something to happen out of the Arabian Nights, and 
something did happen. The beautiful Empress Eugenie 
had seen the little book, and become so interested in it 
that sbe wanted to know something about its author. 
Who was Alphonse Daudet? Nobody knew. She 
called one of the Emperor’s Ministers and asked him. 
He knew everybody in Paris, but he had never heard of 
Alphonse Daudet. Could he find him? Certainly he 
could; when an Empress wants a thing it is generally 
done very promptly. A search was made, and two or 
three days after, a splendid carriage, with a crest on the 
panels, rolled into the narrow street and stopped at the 
door of the tall, dingy tenement, and an imposing 
lackey climbed the steep, dark stairs and banded a note 
to Alphonse. It was from Monsieur the Minister, re- 
questing an interview! With a beating heart the young 
poet went to meet the famous Minister, and, after a few 
minutes’ talk, became his secretary, at a salary that was 
simply fabulous to his country ideas. That was the 
way one boy started. He had pluck, patience, and faith ; 
he began at the bottom, and so he has come out at the 
top. 


‘“‘who do 


And now, what am I going to do with all these letters 
that Aunt Patience bas left behind her? Napoleon 
used to answer his letters by leaving them unopened two 
or three weeks ; by that time most of them bad answered 
themselves. I think I will answer these letters by 
simply printing them. Cousin JOHN. 


LitcHFreLp, Meeker Co., Minn., December 7, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Ishould like to remain one of your nieces very much indeed. 
I received your kind letter, and was very glad to hear from you. 
Since I have last written to you I have been to Florida and 
South Carolina, and had a very pleasant visit. I met one of 
your nieces in South Carolina, and after I got home I saw one of 
her letters in The Christian Union. When I wasin Florida I had 
quite a fright, or so it seemed to me; it happened in this way: I 
went down to the river to see mamma and some friends off for 


peared one day in Paris with the name of Alphonse Noesemetnueetie? 


| deal of good throughout the country. 


| it very much indeed. 


| my leg is straight, and I can walk as well as ever. 
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town; when I came back, with a friend, we happened to see a 
moccasin snake run across the road about a yard in front of us; 
however, my friend cut astout stick and killed it. I think it 
was two or three feet in length. My brotherand I were out-of- 
doors nearly all the time, among the pines and yellow jessamine, 
and every night we would gather the eggs; one night we got 
thirty-seven. I read somewhere that there is only one Saturday 
in the whole year that the sun does not shine sometime during 
the day ; that sometimes the sun shines for about five minutes 
just as it is setting ; is this true or not? I must stop now, forI 
am writing such a long letter that I am afraid you will not print 
it From your loving niece, MAmrIE B 


tome, Ga., December 12, > 1884. — 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I received one of your letters yesterday ; 
glad I wasto getit. You ask if I want to be kept on your list 
Certainly. Papasaid you had so many nieces and nephews you 
could not attend to them all, so I quit writing. We had Tharks- 


you don’t know how 


giving dinner for the children and grandchildren. Thirty-four 
ate dinner. Papa said if they came often they would break 
him. We had roast turkey (of course we did), roast pig, chicken 


pie—and that papa likes better than anything—partridge pie, 
and other dishes, too many to mention. Then comes Thanks 
giving pies, jelly-cake of all sorts, and coffee that Queen Victoria 
would have complimented. These Thankagiving dinners suit 
me ; I guess Aunt Patience is in good humor, too, when she sits 
down to one 

Iam a college girl now, at the Rome Female College. Mr 
Caldwell is President, but Mrs. Caldwell looks after all the pro- 
fessors and us girls. She wax a Yankee school-mistress before 
the war, and papa says the most graceful and prettiest woman 
he ever saw, aud I think she is pretty now, and as good to me as 
a mother 

Mr. Caldwell calls me his little Judge—I guess he calls me that 
because they call papa Judge—but papa calls me his little Ben- 
jamin ; that is odd, because I am a little girl just ten years old 
Papa subscribed for The Christian Union for two more years. 

Your little niece, Apprz R. W 


MILWAUKEE, December 12, 1884. 


I have just finished reading the ‘“‘ Writing-Desk” for this week, 
and as I have been intending to write to you for some time, I 
thought I would write immediately, as I may not have any more 
time before Christmas. 

I have had the pleasure this week of hearing the great evan- 
gelist, D. L. Moody, whe has been attending a Christian conven- 
ty. The meetings were held in oneof the largest 
churches of this city, and a great deal of interest seemed to be 
manifested. He is a very powerful speaker, and does a great 
I liked him very much. 

Iam not going to school now ; in fact, I have not been going for 
the past year. I am taking up the Chautauqua course this win- 
ter. My sister has been studying it forthe past two years. I like 
There are about forty in our circle; we 
meet every Monday night. Questions are asked and papers read 
on the lesson for the evening. Last Monday was Milton Day, 
and that evening everything was about Milton. It was very in- 
teresting. 

I must now close, wishing you and all the cousins a very merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. 

Your affectionate niece, G.C. J. 


RockForp, Ill., December 9, 1884. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
I was very glad to receive your letter and learn that you had 
not forgotten me. I am the little boy who wrote to you two or 
three years ago when I was lame. I thought I was always 
going to be lame. I am very thankful to say now that 
I write 
you this so that all little lame boys and girls who read this may 
not be discouraged. I have still got my little white pony, and I 
have got another very pretty pony to drive with him. Their 
names are Prince and Nellie. My goat, I used to have, the boys 
plagued him so that he got so ugly I had to sell him. I amgoing 
to a private school now, and am trying to make up for lost time 
in my studies. I have got a setof chessmen, and | can beat my 
brother with the queen off. I will close with wishing you a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
Your nephew, 


S. B. 


PRINCETON, Kansas, December 9, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


As [ still want to be one of your nephews, I will write a little 
letter. I am going to school now, and do not have much time to 
write but at evening, and I have to study then. I study reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. I amin the Third Reader. I am eight 
years old. Iam the youngest boy in my class. I still have the 
cards you sent me two years and three years ago; we have put 
them in our serap-book. I wish you could see how pretty it is; 
it is made out of pink and blue cambric. We have a pet pig ; it 
runs with the chickens all day, and thinks it is a chicken, I guess, 
for it crawls in the coop with them at night ; it’s too funny to 
see him. Mamma gives me a penny when I don't miss any words 
in spelling, so I can earn some Christmas money ; and [ want to 
study my spelling lesson, so now good-night. 

E.S. W. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I never have torgotten the promise which I made to you on 
the steamer “ Servia,”” when you so kindly came to see us off 
for France, and I never meant to put off writing to you so long, 
but at first everything wasnew. I have also been in school 
every day, and there are seldom any holidays, except Saturdays. 
The French schools which we have attended here are quite dif- 
ferent from those in America. They are not as orderly or quiet, 
and the scholars are not as faradvanced. Thereis a little Siam- 
ese girl at our school whose grandfather was the King of Siam. 
She speaks English and French very well. There are English 
and Americans, and, of course, a great many French girls. It 
seems funny to see the Freuch girls at recess, around the teacher, 
who stands on a chair, by the cupboard, getting each one a piece 
of “chocolat ”’ about an inch long. At this school the scholars 
are expected to study a great deal, so we go at nine and come 
home an hour at noon; then wereturn to school until five 
o'clock. We are expected to be there at half-past eight, but we 
get there at nine. We live near the Trocadero, and there is a 
large park surrounding the building, which we have found a 
nice place to play in. The park Monceau, the Bois de Boulogne, 
and the Tuilleries are also very beautiful places, and I could 
name a great many more, but these are nearer, and we are bet- 
ter acquainted with them. We sometimes take The Christian 
Union over to the Trocadero Park on a sunny day, and read it 
under the trees ; we enjoy it! I hope to write again, and I hope 
I have not taken too much room. I will say good-by, with love 
from your little niece, Brssrz B. 
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Sunpay ElrTeRNOON. 
THE REMONSTRANCE. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


\ 7 EARY of life? But what if death 
To new confusion bids ? 
Who knows if labor ends with breath, 
Or tears with folded lids ? 


The spirit still may miss of rest, 
Though oft the daisies blow 

Above the hushed and darkened breast 
Shut close from sun and snow. 


Those halls, a!l curiously planned, 
Lie void, but whither thence 

Hath fled the tenant? Shall the wand 
Of peace her dews dispense 


In equal share to hearts that beat 
Undaunted till the even, 

And rebels whose unbidden feet 
Would storm the heights of heaven ? 


Perchance no soul shall taste of sleep 
Until its task be sped. 

The charge the living failed to keep 
Goes over to the dead. 


One perfect and mysterious Will 
‘Threads al! this mortal maze, 
And calls each human voice to fill 

Some silent note of praise. 


The shadowy, as the sunlit hours, 
That holy Will confess. 

Death holds no secret slumber-bowers 
For our unfaithfulness. 


Then, while the morning still is fair, 
The earth-winds o’er thee play, 

Speed on the Master’s work, and bear 
The burden of thy day. 


Ay, welcome each new toil and pain, 
The fiery angels sent 

To teach our harps their golden strain, 
While yet in banishment ; 


Lest e’en for thee, whose steps may roam 
Far in some tangled glade, 

When all the sons of God flock home, 
The feast should be delayed. 


For, oh! too long, too long we fare 
Without our Father’s gate. 

“Thy kingdom come !” is all our prayer, 
And still it cometh late. 


Not wratb, dear Lord, thy mercy seals. 
Our own unrighteous hands 

Hold back thy shining chariot-wheels, 
And rob the wistful lands. 


For none shall walk in perfect white 
Till every soul be clean ; 

So close for sorrow and delight 
These human spirits lean. 


But thou go forth and do thy deed, 
In forest and in town, 

Nor sigh for ease, while pain and need 
Are plucking at thy gown. 


And thus, when bitter turneth sweet, 
Ani every heart is blest, 

Perchance to thee God’s hand shall mete 
His unimagined rest. 


THE DEACON’S BIBLE CLASS. 


AN IDEAL MINISTRY.’ 
[The Parson in the Chair.] 


HE PARSON. The Deacon has proposed that we 

unite the twe iessons proposed for this week and 
next week, and so avoid cutting Paul's speech in two. 
He has asked me thisevening to take the chair, and, 
with my New Testament in hand, to read over the les- 
son to you, interpreting it as I read. Next week he will 
take the chair himself, and ask you to point out any 
thoughts which the lesson may have suggested to you, 
or ask any questions which it may raise in your minds. 
If you will turn to your maps in your Bibles you will 
see that Miletus is on the coast of Asia Minor, a little dis- 
tance from Ephesus; I believe the distance is about 
twenty-eight miles. By going up to Ephesus Paul might 
have missed his ship, so he sent to the officers of the 
church to come down and see him, and called the 
Elders of the church—probably a body of officers who 
administered its government somewhat after the method 
pursued in the Jewish synagogues. There does not 
seem, however, to have been any such clear distinction 
between teaching elders and governing elders as is now 
maintained in the Presbyterian Church. From this 
point I wil] take up the New Testament narrative. 








1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 11, 1885.— 
Acts xx., 17-27. For January 18, 1885.—Acts xx., 28-38. 





YE KNOW FROM THE FIRST DAY THAT I CAME 
INTO ASIA AFTER WHAT MANNER I HAVE BEEN WITH 
you AT ALL SEASONS. That is, all the ttme. His 
ministry was not a fitful one ; it was not a ministry of 
chills and fever.—SeRVING THE LORD WITH ALL HU- 
MILITY OF MIND. Paul always counted himself a serv 
ant of the J.ord Jesus Christ, and answerable to his 
Master only, and not to his fellow-men.—AND wITH 
MANY TEARS AND TEMPTATIONS WHICH BEFELL ME BY 
THE LYING IN WAIT OF THE JEws. The sort of trials 
to which he refers is illustrate’ by the history of his ex 
perience in Ephesus, when certain vagabond Jews at 
tempted to cast discredit on his teaching by adjuring the 
evil spirits in the name of Jesus, and when Demetrius 
and his fellow-craftsmen raised a mob against him.—ANp 
HOW | KEPT BACK NOTHING THAT WAS PROFITABLE 
UNTO you. Observe the qualification, profitable. What 
they were as yet unprepared for he may have kept back, 
unti] the time for presenting it should arrive. Christ 
did this ; ‘‘I have yetsmany things to say unto you,” he 
said, ‘‘ but ye cannot bear them now.” And Paul did 
this ; ‘I have fed you with milk and not with meat,” he 
says to the Corinthians, ‘‘ for hitherto ye were not able to 
bear it, nor yet now are ye able.”"—BvuT HAVE SHOWED 
YoU AND HAVE TAUGHT YOU PUBLICLY AND FROM 
HOUSE TO HOUSE. Paul’s was an instructive ministry ; 
although he plead with men with tears, his object 
was not merely to excite their tears; he did not speak 
merely to their emotions, but to their understanding and 
to their conscience.—TEsTIFYING BOTH TO THE JEWS 
AND ALSO TO THE GREEKS. To preach to the les 
was very radical in that day. The Jews were in 
dignant, and mobbed him for doing it. For the Jews 
did not believe that God cared for Gentiles, or that a 
child of God ought to care for them.—REPENTANCE 
TOWARD GOD AND FAITH TOWARD OUR LORD JESUS 
Crist. By repentance toward God Paul means what 
David means when he says, ‘‘ Against thee, thee only 
have | sinned, and done this evilin thy sight.” This re- 
pentance always leads on to faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ, because it brings with it a conscious need of a 
Mediator between God and man, and of some provision 
for man’s forgiveness. 

AND NOW, BEHOLD, [ GO BOUND IN THE SPIRIT. Not 
constrained by the Holy Spirit, but bound by his own 
spirit. He feels himself under an inward compulsion, 
which, asit were, forces him along toward that which he 
foresees will bring him into bonds and afflictions.—Nor 
KNOWING THE THINGS WHICH SHALL BEFALL ME THERE. 
He had that vague sense of ill which is harder to meet 
and more trying to courage than a definite and tangi- 
ble danger.—SaveE THAT THE HOLY GHOST WITNESSETH 
IN EVERY CITY, SAYING THAT BONDS AND AFFLICTIONS 
ABIDE ME ; that is, wait for me. This witness was borne 
to him by inspired prophets, by his own experiences, 
and perhaps also by inward revelations.—ButT ON No 
ACCOUNT DO I ESTEEM MY LIFE OF VALUE TO MYSELF. 
This is the reading of Alford, and substantially that of 
the New Revision. You observe that he does not say 
that he esteems his life of no value. He is not a cynic 
as regards himself, but he estimates his value only by 
his power to serve his Lord and Master, as a soldier esti- 
mates his value in ajcampaign.—So THAT I MIGHT FINISH 
My couRSE. The scholars tell us that the words ‘‘ with 
joy” are not in the best manuscripts. It was not the 
reward, but the work itself which was uppermost in 
Paul’s mind.—AND THE MINISTRY WHICH I HAVE RE- 
CEIVED OF THE LORD JESUS TO TESTIFY THE GOSPEL 
OF THE GRACE OF Gop This is the course which Christ 
has given him to run; the course of a witness to the 
Gospel of Christ. So fhe says to the Romans, ‘I am 
debtor both to the Greek and to the barbarian, boti to 
the wise and to the unwise.”—ANpbD Now, BEHOLD, I 
KNOW THAT YE ALL AMONG WHOM I HAVE GONE 
PREACHING THE KINGDOM OF GOD SHALL SEE MY FACE 
NO MORE. Paul believed in Christ as a king, who had 
come to establish a kingdom ; and this kingdom, to be 
established and to be taken possession of by him. was 
the great theme of his preaching. His aim was not 
merely to save individual men from sin, but to build up 
a kingdom of righteousness on the earth. 

WHEREFORE I TAKE YOU TO RECORD THIS DAY; that 
is, I invoke your testimony.—Tuat I aM PURE FROM 
THE BLOOD OF ALL. God had told Ezekiel 600 years 
before, ‘‘ When I[ say unto the wicked, ‘O wicked man, 
thou shalt surely die ;’ if thou dost not speak to warn 
the wicked from his ways, that wicked man shall die in 
his iniquity, but his blood will I require at thine hands. 
Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way, toturn 
from it; if he do not turn from his way, he shall die in 
his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul.” It is a 
solemn thing for a pastor, a Sunday-school teacher, or a 
parent, if he is not able to call those under his charge 
to bear witness to the fidelity of his warning against the 
dangers of sinful courses and the death to which, if 
persisted in, it will certainly bring the sinner.—For I 
HAVE NOT SHUNNED TO DECLARE UNTO YOU ALL THE 
COUNSEL OF Gop ; that is, all God’s will as revealed in 
his Word. According to the commission of Christ, 
“teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
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commanded you.”—TAKE HEED THEREFORE UNTO 
YOURSELVES AND TO ALL THE FLOCK OVER THE WHICH 
THE Hoty GHost HAS MADE YOU OVERSEERS; 01 
bishops. The word here rendered overseer is every 
where else in the New }Testament rendered bishop 
The elder or pastor is a bishop of the local church.—To 
FEED THE CHURCH OF GOD WHICH HE HAS PURCHASED 
WITH HIS OWN BLOOD. Some manuscripts read “‘¢/e 
church of the Lord.” 1n either case the meaning is 
substantially the same; the church of God is rm 
deemed from sin by the blood of the Lamb of God 
For I KNOW THIS, THAT AFTER MY DEPARTURI 
SHALL GRIEVOUS WOLVES ENTER AMONG YOU, NO1 
SPARING THE FLOCK; ALSO OF YOUR OWN SELVEs 
SHALL MEN ARISE, SPEAKING PERVERSE THINGS TO 
DRAW AWAY DISCIPLES AFTER THEM. The distinction 
is between false teachers coming to Ephesus from cther 
places, and false teachers springing up within the 
church. This sad prophecy has been sadly fulfilled. 
The Christian temple of Ephesus rivaled in magnificence 
and superstition that of the heathen Diana ; these gave 
place to the Mosque of Mohammed ; that has, in turn, 
given place to utter desolation.—THEREFORE WATCH 
AND REMEMBER THAT BY THE SPACE OF THREE YEARS [| 
CEASED NOT TO WARN EVERY ONE NIGHT AND DAY 
WITH TEARS. This three years consists of three months’ 
preaching in the synagogue, two years’ ministry in the 
school of Tyranus, and three months, or thereabouts, 
in Paul's subsequent ministry. The account of ii is 
given in the nineteenth chapter of Acts.—AND Now, 
BRETHREN, I COMMEND YOU TO GOD AND TO THE WORD 
OF HIS GRACE, WHICH IS ABLE TO BUILD YOU UP AND TO 
GIVE YOU AN INHERITANCE AMONG ALL THEM WHICH 
ARE SANCTIFIED. It is not by rules and laws and care 
fully constructed creeds and church liturgies that Paul 
expects the Church to be preserved and built up; but 
by the living God, and by the word of his grace—that 
is, by the glad tidings of his saving love in Jesus Christ. 

‘* Time !” said the Deacon. ‘‘ Well,” said the Parson, 
“nothing, perhaps, remains for me to say except that 
the words of the Lord Jesus which Paul referred to, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” are not 
found in the Gospels, and one cannot but wonder 
whether we have {lost many utterances as precious 
as this one, which has been rescued from oblivion, as it 
were, by a chance quotation. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 
PAUL AT MILETUS. 


By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 

ATHER. Who has had any help from last Sun 
FE day’s lesson? If Paulisa pattern set for us to 
copy, that we may see how one man used the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in his daily life, we ought to find 
something in him that we can put into our own lives. 

No one answered for a minute, and then the mother 
said : 

“TI believe the thing that helped me most was what 
Mary said, that somebody ought to have looked out for 
that young man and not let him go to sleep in such a 
dangerous place. I have been trying to look out for peo- 
ple that are in dangerous places.” 

JENNIE. That was why you sent a bow! of hot cof- 
fee out to the wood-sawyer, I suppose, so that he need 
not be tempted to get a glass of whisky to warm bim up. 

Henry. I thought of that part, too, but I didn’t see 
anything I could do, only calling ‘‘Come in!” to Fred 
Grant when he stopped to see the ice-boats, because 
when he sees any kind of a boat he never knows where 
he is till after the bell rings. And once I kept myself 
out of a dangerous place by giving mamma my library 
book to keep till I learned a horrid old grammar lesson. 

FaTHEeR. J call that a practical use to make of the 
lesson, and it is better to use one truth than to know 
twenty. 

James. All these lessons seem to me to show how 
much Paul really loved the disciples. He seemed to 
have them all in his heart. and be so anxious to help 
them. I don’t see as there was any need of his going 
to Troas or Miletus at all on his way to Jerusalem, only 
that he wanted to see these poor people once more, and 
say some word to help them. 

FaTHER. Let us see. Here he was at Troas. Now 
he goes on foot across the country to this little seaport 
of Assos. There he finds his friends who had sailed 
down along the coast, and they take him on board. 
Then the little vessel sails on, stopping at one or two 
places to take on provisions or let off passengers. and 
by and by they come to Miletus. There Paul stopped 
and waited while messengers went to Ephesus to call the 
elders of the church to come down and see him. When 
they came there was a meeting held somewhere, that 
Paul might talk to them. 

Mary. I suppose they knew that it was the very last 
time they would hear Paul preach. 

Henry. Of course they knew. Paul told them, 
‘** And now I know that ye all, among whom I have 


gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face 





no more.” 
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JENNIE. And he just as good as told them that he 
was going to be put to a cruel death, because he said, 
‘ And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusa 
lem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there : 
save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying 
that bonds and afflictions abide me.’ What does he 
mean by bound in the spirit ? 

Farner. Led by the command which God had given 
him, just as if he were a prisoner, and had no choice 
but to go where he was directed. He knows that these 
friends who love him will be sad and distressed at the 
thought of his death, and so he takes pains to assure 
them that he is not troubled about it: he only wants to 
Jive thathe may finish the work which the Lord Jesus 
committed to him, so that he may go home with joy. 
Now look carefully through the lesson, and tell me what 
you think were the two most important things which 
Paul said to them ; the things which he speci.lly wanted 
them to remember. 

JAMES. Was one of them aout his preaching ? 

Faruer. Yes, | think so. 

James. Thenit is in this verse, ‘‘ Testifying both to 
the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

FatHer. Thatisit. Paul looks back over all the 
things he has ever taught them, and he says, *‘ This is 
the one message of salvation. You may forget everything 
else, but you must remember this: This is the gospel 
that I was sent to preach : repentance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Morner. And the one thing about himself is that 
they are to remember bim as God's servant and messen- 
ger, who was never afraid to declare to them God's mes- 
sage. If any of them are lost beeause they will not re- 
ceive the message, it will not be his fault, and he feels 
so sure of it that he says, ‘‘] take you tu record this day 
that I am pure from the blood of all. I have not 
shunned to declare unto you the whole counsel of 
God.” 

Mary. Samuel said almost the same as that whep he 
gave up his work among the people. 

JENNIE. It seems like a great deal to say, but I 
suppose we might all say it if we just went on doing 
every day exactly what God tells us. 

FATHER. So we might; and now let us go back again 
to our old illustration of the pattern which we are to 
copy. Weare notas great and as brave and as eloquent 
as Paul was; we may have amuch humbler work to do; 
but just as on a smaller piece of paper you might faith- 
fully copy some great picture, so we may put into our 
lives the simple devotion to God and love to men that 
made Paul’s life so noble. Only we must begin with 
what Paul says is the principal thing, ‘‘ repentance to 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
turning away from the wrong, and trusting in the Source 
of all help and strength. 


COMFORT FOR THE COMFORTLESS.’ 


HEN you cry out for God, he will cry out for 

you. There was never a heart homesick for 
heaven that heaven was not homesick for it. Never did 
a soul long for God that God did not long for tat soul. 


That is just what hearts that are sick want—comfort ; 
and they have it in Christ Jesus, and in the Fatherhood 
of God, and nowhere else in such measure and with 
such pertinency of application. 


The sustaining and upholdinz Christ is not gone from 
the world because we do not see him. He still walks, 
though not in Jerusalem alone. 


Wherever men are struggling and striving and suf- 
fering, be sure that the life of Christ is there. For he 
does not wrap himself up in his heavenly home, and 
look out of the window only, upon this far-off earth ; 
he lives in our nature. 


Whoever would be Cbristlike should be willing to 
wear Christ’s crown ; and the crown in which he was 
revealed to us was not silver nor gold, studded with 
gems. The crown which Christ wore was worthy of 
him. He came by suffering to redeem this world from 
suffering. Shall the servant be greater than the Mas- 
ter? Shall Christ suffer and you not ? 

If your cup seems too bitter, if your burden seems 
too heavy, be sure that it is the wounded hand that is 
holding the cup, and that it is he who carried the cross 
that is carrying the burden. 


The day of suffering is a short one, but the day of 
remuneration is an everlasting one. 


The gardener knows that where he puts the knife 
there will follow fruit. And blessed are they whom the 





1 Comforting Thoughts spoken by Henry Ward Beecher in 
Sermons, Addresses, and Prayers. Arranged by Irene Ovington. 
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heavenly husbandman prunes, if, when he cuts, there is 
a bud behind the knife. 


Suffering may be a rol to chastise ; may be a scepter 
to empower. 


My heart cries out to those who have loved me, and 
gone to the heavenly land ; and when I cry to them [| 
hear a voice answering, as the Spirit and the bride are 
represented as saying, ‘‘Come.” At night, by day, at 
twilight, in joy, in sorrow, I hear the voices of loved 
ones saying, ‘‘ Come.” 


CONFESSING AND DENYING CHRIST. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
* Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I 
confess before my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.’’—Matt. x., 32, 33. 

ET no one interpret these words of Christ as the 
a: resentment of a slight. Weare too apt to import 
into such Janguage all our own human spites, and to 
judge the Lord by that which is most unworthy in our 
selves. These words ure human, and the principle of 
the divine operation which they reveal may easily 
enough be missed by a careless or unspiritual reader, 
They are of exactly the same nature as those other words 
which tell of the anger of God and the repentance of 
God ; they suggest to us a truth which they do not logic 
ally announce. Christ does not mean that the indignities 
of men in this world shall be repaid by indignities in the 
world to come. He does not say to men, in substance : 
“ You have free scope for your wickedness in this world; 
you may insult and neglect me here to your heart's con 
tent; but by and by IT shall have the advantage of you ; I 
shall sit upon a throne, and your destiny will be in my 
hands ; and for all the contempt with which you have 
treated me | will abundantly retaliate.” Oh, nothing 
like this! IT have heard this text paraphrased, more than 
once, in a manner pot very different from this ; but such 
words do not represent the thoughts or feelings of the 
Lord toward the disobedient and the wayward. 

Nevertheless, these words must mean something 
What is the truth which our gracious and loving Lord 
meant to teach us by this striking language ? The prin 
ciples to which he seems to be pointing us are these : 
character depends not on condition ; condition is de 
termined by character. One to whom Christ is nothing 
in this world will find that Christ is nothing to him in 
other worlds. One who has no part nor lot in the great 
work that is going on here for the redemption of man 
kind will find that he is equally out of all relation to 
this work in its subsequent stages. If you have no in 
terest in Christ or his service this side the grave, you will 
have no interest in him or bis service on the other side. 
The same considerations and causes that keep you away 
from him now, and lead you to refuse to be identified in 
any positive way with him and his work, will operate 
just as strongly wherever in the universe you may be. 

Is it the place which you chance to occupy that de- 
termines your choices, your interests, your ruling loves ” 
Is it latitude or longitude that fixes your loyalty and your 
disloyalty, your friendships and your dislikes ? Are you 
a Republican north of Mason and Dixon’s line. and a 
Democrat south of it? Are you a good mathematician 
cast of the Alleghanies, and no mathematician at all west 
of them? Do you like music on this side of the ocean, 
and care nothing for it on the other side? Locality has 
nothing to do with tve central habitudes and preferences ; 
you change your sky, as the Roman poet said, but you 
do not change your mind, You are the samme man, with 
the same tastes, the same tendencies, in one place that 
you are in another. 

‘But the environment,” you say, ‘does have much 
effect upon character. In a better environment our 
tastes and preferences may change.” But what consti 
tutes the soul’s environment 7 Are not the influences 
that sbape our characters mental rather, than physical 7 
Is it not by the society in which we move, more than by 
our outward circumstances, that our conduct is affected ” 
What are the obstacles that hinder you from identifying 
yourself with Christ in this world 7 Are they not chiefly 
those which arise out of your association with people 
who themselves are not identified with him, and who 
have no real regard for himry Is it not this strong cur- 
rent of worldly opinion and custom, more than anything 
else, that you would be obliged to resist if you should 
confess Christ here and now 7 And do you think this 
will be changed hereafter’ Do you imagine that the 
people who then surround you—their habits, their social 
opinions and tendencies—will be helpful rather than dis- 
couraging to the life of faith and love? Why should 
you think so? Do you not remember what was said of 
Judus—he went unto his own place Every man goes 
to his own place. By a tendency as unerring as that of 
fluids of different specific gravity mixed in the same ves- 
sel, each soul will seek its own moral level. You are 
sure to find in the world to come the same kind of soci- 
ety that you have chosen and delighted in here. And 
therefore your environment will not be different there 
from what it is here. 





Take these words of Swedenborg asa parable, and you 
will find wisdom in them 

‘*Man, when he is prepared for heaven, enters it; after 
preparation, he sees a way which leads to the society 
heaven in which he is to live to eternity, and near the 
society there is a gate which is opened ; and, after en 
trance, it is inquired whether there is in him similar light 
and similar heat, that is, similar good and truth, asin the 
angels of that society ; which being found out, he goe 
about and inquires where his house is; for there is for 
every novitiate angel a new house, which being found 
he is received and numbered as one of them. But those 
in whom there is not this light and heat, that is, the good 
and truth of heaven, have this hard lot, that when they 
enter, they are miserably tortured, and from the torture 
cast themselves down headlong. This happens to them 
from the sphere of the light and heat of heaven in the 
opposite of which they are; and they afterwards no 
longer desire heaven, but are consociated with their like 
in hell. Hence also it may be seen how much they err 
who believe that every one can enjoy the blessedness of 
heaven, provided he be admitted into heaven ; for thers 
is x» belief at this day that to be received into heaven is 
from mercy alone, and that reception into heaven is like 
coming into a house in this world in which there is a 
wedding, and then, at the same time, into the joy and 
gladness there. But they should know that what 
is heterogeneous tortures a devil in heaven and an angel 
in hell; therefore they are separated just according to 
the diversities, varieties, and differences of the affections 
which are of love.’ 

That these words set forth a great spiritual law no one 
can doubt or deny. It is a law whose operations we wit 
ness continually all about us, and we have no reason to 
suppose that it will be repealed when we pass into an 
other world 

It is not, then, any act of personal retaliation, any 
venting of a long-cherished pique, any merely arbitrary 
decree, which assures us that they who have no interests 
in common with Christ in this world will find that they 
have no part with him when they step over the borders 
into eternity 

Here isa man who has no appreciation whatever of 
fine art, and no power of enjoying it. You take him 
into a gallery of paintings, and he looks about him va 
cantly for a little while, and then sits down, yawning 
and fidgeting, and wishing that you were ready to go 
Such are his tastes in Columbus. Suppose you should 
take him to Boston, or to London, or to Hone Kong, 
would it make any difference with him 

Here is another, who has no intellectual or spiritual] 
affinities with yourself ; his ideas, his likings, his pu 
suits, are all utterly unlike yours ; so wholly diverse is 
his character from yours that he can have no commun 
ion with you. We find this relation subsisting between 
you and him here and now ; if neither he nor you should 
change in character, and if you should meet him twenty 
years from now in some city on the other side of the 
world, would you not find the same relation subsisting 
between you and him there and then ” 

This is the great and solemn fact that you and I must 
face. Our relations to one another and to God are de 
termined not by our localities or our surroundings, but 
by our characters. If our characters are such that we 
have no real fellowship with Christ now, we shall not 
stand in his presence until our characters are changed 
And death has no regenerating power. Death does no 
Will the 
mere fact of passing out of one life into another make 


change selfishness to love, or sin to holiness 


me hate the things that I have loved or love the things 
that I have hated? When we go from this world into 
the next we take with us the attachments and the repug 
nances that have become habitual with us and natural 
tous. Our relations to Christ there will continue to be 
what they have been here. 

There is still a deeper fact here than the one we have 
been considering. Him that confesses me here, says 
Christ, I will confess hereafter ; him that denies me now, 
I will deny in eternity. He who chooses, at length is 
chosen ; he who rejects, is finally rejected. This, too, is 
the announcement of a great spiritual law 

Let us take the positive side first. In passions, pur 
suits, enterprises, the soul often seems first to go forth 
after its object, then to be absorbed by its object 

In the study of truth, especially if it be truth of life 
we first take hold of it tentatively, doubtfully ; then 
after we have tested it in experience, and verified it, the 
truth returns upon us with power ; asserts its sway over 
us ; makes us its vassals. First the man gets the idea ; 
then the idea gets the man. Every one who has devoted 
himself to the investigation of any great truth has had 
this experience. The first movement of his mind was 
toward the truth ; he perceived its value; he acknowl 
edged it ; possibly he felt, at first, that he was confer 
ring some dignity upon it by his advocacy of it; but as 
he came to see it more clearly, as its greatness grew upon 
him, and its royalty was revealed to him, it was not by 
any effort of his own will that the truth and he were 
identified ; the truth possessed him, and mastered him, 
and laid all his power of body and of mind under trib- 
ute. 
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So in great enterprises. I dare say that when John 
Howard first chose for his career the relief of the prison- 
ers in the European dungeons, he felt that he had made 
a good choice ; yet I doubt if he had any adequate sense 
of the greatness of his work. Probably he entered upon 
the business at first with some trepidation—not quite 
sure that it was not a quixotic undertaking. Still he 
thought he saw a reason for such philanthropy, and, as 
he pushed on, the cause grew upon him, and awakened 
all his enthusiasm and kindled all his energies, until it 
became as a fire in his bones. First he laid hold of the 
enterprise, and then the enterprise laid hold of him. It 
was by his own choice that he first confessed before 
men the cause of the prisoner, but in after years the 
work adopted him, made him its representative, gave 
the direction to his life. 

A great friendship often follows the same law. Our 
hearts go forth shyly, at first, toward the friend whose 
affection we seek ; the judgment halts ; the preference 
we weigh his virtues against his faults ; at length 
we choose. We are ready now to avow our friendship 
for him. But as time goes on, and we come to know 
him better, and discover how good he is, and test his 
fidelity in times of trial, and make large proof of his 
love, the day comes when the affection possesses us, 
rather than we the affection ; when it absorbs our choice 
and gives tone to our characters. 

Do not all these examples help us to comprehend 
Christ’s saying, that they who confess him now will be 
confessed by him at length ? The truth which he gives 
us we take at first with a feeble grasp; but the longer 
we ponder it and seek to practice it the stronger be- 
comes its hold on us, until at length it grows to be part 
of our very natures, and gives the law to all our think- 
ing. 

The work into which he leads us enlarges before our 
thought the longer we engage in it, until at length, if 
we give ourselves to it with diligence, it becomes our 
meat and our drink ; and the servant cries out with the 
Master: ‘“‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished !” 

The friendship to which he invites us we enter upon 
at first timidly and uncertainly ; but asthe years go by, 
and we come to know whom we have believed, and to 
prove his friendship in times of trial, we are able to say, 
at length, with Paul, ‘‘ For me to live is Christ.” 

I do not wish to eliminate the personal element from 
this experience. I believe that Christ’s personal affec- 
tion is now, and will be still more consciously and in- 
timately hereafter, shared by those who choose him, and 
devote their lives to his service ; but we can all see that 
the bestowal of his personal affection upon his own 
chosen ones follows a great spiritual law. This retro- 
active power of our worthy choices, by which our wills, 
going forth at first feebly after good, are finally mastered 
and invigorated and confirmed by the good which they 
have chosen, so that, instead of holding to it by our own 
effort, we are held by it; so that, instead of our owning 
it, it owns us—this is a most blessed fact of experience. 

The negative side of this truth is not less momentous. 

The truth that we refuse to accept at length repels us 
mightily. At first we refuse it, not because it does not 
approve itself to our judgment, or command our assent, 
but because it interferes with some of our indulgences, 
or threatens to overturn some of our plans. But we re- 
ject it, and a slighted truth, like an abused friend, be- 
comes hateful to us from the reactions of our own self- 
ishness. You have a mighty repugnance for a man or 
a truth that you have treated with contempt or indignity. 
That which you have wrongly rejected in its turn repels 
you. The truth is just as true as ever it was, and has 
just as many claims on you; but every mention of it 
makes you angry ; you have no reason for refusing to 
accept it, and therefore passion takes the place of reason. 
The friend is just as good as ever he was; perhaps his 
feelings toward you have not been imbittered at all by 
your treatment of him ; but it is quite impossible for you 
to think so ; you always imagine him as being full of re- 
sentment ; you rank him among your foes. You rejected 
him at first wantonly, and now the very thought of him 
repels you. 

This, then, is the law. When we choose the good, 
our choices, at first hesitant and doubtful, at length be- 
come masterful and absorbing passions ; when we refuse 
the good, our rejection of it deepens at length, by the re- 
action of our own willfulness and passion, jinto an invin- 
cible repugnance for it. 

May not this help us to understand our Lord’s words ? 
The confessor is confessed ; the denier is denied ; the 
bond wherewith we bind ourselves to virtue strengthens 
till it holds us fast ; the barrier that we build between 
ourselves and virtue becomes at length impenetrable. 
And if the virtue is concrete and personal, the principle 
holds. Such is our relation to righteousness; such is 


waits ; 


our relation to the Lord, our Righteousness. 

It is not only true, then, that our relations to God in 
the future life will be determined by our characters; it is 
also true that these characters tend toward permanence ; 
that if we choose holiness, that choice at length rules us ; 
that if we refuse holiness, that refusal dominates our 
characters, Both choice and rejection change from 





gristle to bone, become hardened into conditions of the 
soul. 

But you will say that this text is spoken not of choice 
and rejection, but of confession and denial. It is the 
expression of the choice or the rejection of which our | 
Lord is speaking. True; but he assumes that one who | 
has heartily chosen him will confess him ; and that one | 
who does not choose him is certain either in words or in 
deeds to deny him. He who loves Christ will own him. | 
He who does not own him before men, in some clearand | 
convincing manner, gives no evidence that he has chosen 
him. 

Now, there are many ways of confessing Christ, as | 
there are many ways of denying him. Words are not | 
the only acceptable testimonies. Some there are who | 
say but little, yet who do confess him most impressively 
and convincingly ; some who speak many words in his 
praise, yet steadily deny him before men. 

I suppose, however, that the requirement that he | 





lays on us in these strong phrases is met by all those who | 


fully and clearly identify themselves with himinany way | 
whatever. He wishes that those who honor and love 

hitm should be known in some way as his friends and | 
disciples ; that those who have chosen his service shall 
reveal and not conceal their choice. And he wants us to 
do this in the most open and decided manner possible. 


If words will express your purpose of discipleship, ex- 
i s 2 . . | 
press it in words ; if thére is any better language, choose | 


that ; the main thing is that you convey to those about 
you, by signs that shall be perfectly unmistakable to 
them, the fact that you mean to be identified with Jesus 
Christ in the work that he came into this world to per- 
form ; that you have taken him as your Master, and in 
tend to follow and serve him while you live. 

And, as clearly identifying yourself with him is what 
he means by confessing him, so a refusal or a neglect to 
do this is what he means by denying him. Not to be for 
him is to be against him. If you leave it in any doubt 
as to whether you are his friend and disciple or not, you 
in effect deny him before men. I admit that you can 
define your relation to him by your conduct as well as 


by your words; but the conduct must be such as to | 

, . { 
Where are you, my friends ? 
Do your friends and | 


make the matter plain. 
On which side are you counted ? 
neighbors number you among the acknowledged friends 
of Christ or not ? 


reckoned among those who deny him. And that, I 


trust, is a company to which no one here wishes to be- | 


long. 
“THOUGH HE WERE DEAD.” 


By THE REv. CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


“Martha said unto him, I know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection of the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the res- 


urrection and the life : he that believeth in me, though he were | 


dead, yet shall he live,’ etc.—John xi., 24-26. 
ARTHA is a type of a class of anxious believers, 


They do believe truly, but not with such con. | 
They do not distrust | 


fidence as to lay aside their care. 
the Lord or question the truth of what he says, yet they 


puzzle their brains about ‘‘ How shall this thing be?” | 


Martha set a practical bound tothe Saviour’s words ; 
she laid the words of Jesus on the shelf as things so 
trite and sure as to be of little practical worth. She 


erred again in setting the promise in the remote distance. | 


She also made it unreal and impersonal. 

I. I ask you to view the text as a stream of comfort to 
Martha and other bereaved persons. 
presence of Jesus Christ means life and resurrection. 
2. When Jesus comes the dead shall live. The R. V. 
has it, ‘‘ He that believeth on me, though he dies, yet 
shall he live.” I think Christ meant that even now his 
dead are alive. Death cannot kill a believer, it can only 
usher him into a freer form of life. There is an essen- 
tial difference between the decease of the godly and the 
death of the ungodly. No longer to the believer is it 
death to die. 

II. View the. text as a great deep of comfort for all 
believers. It plainly teaches: 1 That Christ is the life 
of his people. 2. Faith is the only channel by which 
we can draw from Jesus our life. 3. To the reception 
of Christ by faith there is no limit. 4. To conclude, if 
you once do believe in Christ and come to live, there is 
this sweet reflection for you, ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 

“« Ah,” saith one, ‘‘ you don’t know what Iam.” No, 


and I don’t want to know what you are: but if you are | 


so far gone that there seems to be not even a ghost of a 
shade of a shadow of a hope anywhcre about you, yet 
if you believe in Jesus you shall live. Trustthe Lord 
Jesus Christ, for he is worthy to be trusted. Throw 
yourself upon him, and he will carry you in his bosom. 
Cust your whole weight upon his atonement; it will 
bear the strain. Hang on him as the vessel hangs upon 
the nail, and seek no other support. Depend upon 
Christ with all your might just as you now are, and as 
the Lord liveth you shall live, and as Christ reigneth you 


shall reign over sin, and as Christ cometh to glory you | 


shall partake of that glory for ever and ever. 


3 Homiletio Monthly, 


Amen. 


To leave the matter in doubt is to be | 


Observe: 1. The | 


Vol. 31, No. 1. 


Books ann Qutxors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—The full-page portrait of Edward Ev- 
erett Hale that serves as frontispiece for the January 
number of ‘* The Century” will be welcome to thou- 
sands of readers who have long wondered what sort of 
a man outwardly might be the author of the most ingen- 
ious and fantastic of the short stories of our literature. 


| The accompanying sketch is by Mr. W. 8. Kennedy. 


The most attractive art features of the number are to 
be found in the illustrations to Mrs. Schuyler van Rens 
selaer’s article on ‘‘ Churches,” the fourth in the series 

| of papers on ‘‘ Recent Architecture in America ;” and 
those of Admiral Walker's ‘‘ Operations of the Western 
Flotilla,” the third of the important series of which it 
forms part. Captain James 3. Eads adds a brief but 
entertaining article on ‘‘ Recollections of Foote and the 
Gun-Boats.””. Mr. Ernest Ingersoll contributes a reada 
ble sketch of the history and methods of the National 
Museum. The best of the fiction is Ivory Black's ‘‘ Or 
piment & Gamboge,” and some extracts from Mark 
Twain’s new book. In poetry the number is decidedly 
weak. We quote the following paragraph from Mr. E. 
V. Smalley’s article on ‘‘ The Kalispel Country,” as aa 
illustration of the adage that there are two sides to every 
question : 


“‘There is a mistaken notion among philanthropic people 
in the East that the Indian is a much-abused person, who is 
entitled to the lively sympathy of mankind. Unquestion 
| ably there have been instances of broken treaties and indi 
| vidual and tribal wrongs; but, looking at the matter, not 
from the historical, but trom the actual point of view, 
it must be admitted that the aborigine on a reservation has 
more rights and privileges than a white man enjoys. ‘If I 
| could have the privileges on this reservation which the In- 

dian has,’ said Major Roman, the Indian Agent, as we were 

driving through the lovely Mission Valley, ‘1 would resign 
| my office at once, settle down or. one of these streams, build 
| a house, fence in all the land I wanted, and get mea big 
berd of cattle.’ The Indian or the half-breed, explained the 
Agent, can inclose as much land as he pleases, and use as 
much more as he wants for a stock-range. He pays no 
| taxes, and rides free on the railroad. If his tools get out of 
repair, or his horses need shoeing, the Government employs 
a blacksmith to work for him. He takes his wheat to the 
agency flour-mill, where it is ground by the Government, 
and his logs to the agency saw-mill, to be made into lumber 
of the dimensions he wishes. If he is sick, the Government 
| supplies him with medicines and a doctor. Tne missiona 
| ries educate his children in a boarding-school, and furnish 
him with the comforts of religion without charge. If too 
idle to work, he knows that the Government will in no event 
let him starve. If he tries, he can become arich man by 
| the mere increase of his cattle and horses. Now, how does 
it stand with the white citizen? Instead of thousands of 
| acres, he can get from the Government only 160, and on 
| them he must pay taxes and ‘rustle for a living,’ as the 
Western phrase goes. The Indian is our American aristo 
crat. He owns the whole landscape; he toils not, save in a 
fitful way as it suits his pleasure, and he spends his time in 
hunting, fishing, horse-racing, gambling, and loafing. It 
| will be argued, I know, that the Indians once owned the 
| whole country, and that their reservations and the privi- 
| leges thegghave upon them are, after all, butasmall compen- 
| sation for what they have lost. This, again, is a mistake. 
No people own a country because they roam over it before 
others come to share its occupancy. If a few hundred white 
men should chance to be the first inhabitants of a territory 
large enough fora great State, who would say that they 
owned all the land by reason of that circumstance ?”’ 

Essays of serious interest are the Rev. Washington 
Gladden’s ‘‘ Christianity and Popular Amusements "— 
a sensible, practical, and suggestive paper—and Mr. 
Cable’s ‘‘ The Freedman’s Case in Equity.” From an 
Open Letter on “ Political Work for Young Men” we 
extract a few lines, merely remarking that when the 
hundred young men have organized as Mr. Wigmore 
advises, they cannot be too careful in choosing the “ polit- 
ical manager” who by their aid is to control a city’s 
politics : 


“If 1 might add one more suggestion, as a prime and 
comprehensive principle of all practical politics, reformed 
or utreformed, it would be this: Organize, organize, or- 
ganize! Combined knavery can be opposed only by com 
bined honesty. ‘When bad men combine,’ says Burke, 
‘the good must associate ; else they will fail, one by one, in 
a contemptible struggle.’ Do not think that desultory mag 
azine articles and pulpit exhortations, or spasmodic sea- 
sons of political house-cleaning, can compass the desired 
end. There can be no effective substitute for such organ- 
ized and persevering work as will undermine the enemy’s 
stronghold—party organization—and possess it for our- 
| selves. Such a work will be thorough and progressive. Such 
| & work succeeds because it permeates the organic structure 
of our political system. Its progress is subtle and slow, 
but sure. ‘Give mea fulcrum,’ was Archimedes’s phrase, 
| ‘and I can move the world.’ Give a political manager one 
hundred active young men, and with the results of their 
work he can control and governacity. In th® city of the 
writer that task is accomplished with fewer. Let the earnest 
| young men of each locality work together, become each one 
@ representative unit of influence, gather together the units, 
concentrate their power, and they will constitute a moment- 
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ous governing force having the virtues without the vices of 
a political boss—the power without the license, the use with- 


out the abuse, all the power for good divorced from all its 
debasement for evil.’’ 


Harper’s Monthly.—The second installment of Mr. 
Abbey's illustrations of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer” confirms the impres#fon that this undertak- 
ing will fall far short of some of Mr, Abbey’s past 
work—notably the Herrick illustrations, The art gems 
of the present number are Mr. Seymour Haden’s draw 
ings for his article ‘‘On the Revival of Mezzotint as a 
Painter's Art,” and the charmingly graceful illustrations 
of Mr. Gustafson’s ‘‘Rune of the Vega’s Rudder.” A 
special feature of this number is the first of a series of 
articles on the great manufacturing industries of this 
country. It is called ‘‘A Pair of Shoes,” and the author 
is Mr. H. M. Newhall. The light literature of the Jan 
uary ‘‘Harper’s” is abundant and good, including a 
complete story by Sarah Orne Jewett—than whom there 
is no better delineator of New England character—and 
the first installments of serials by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson and an anonymous writer. Mr. A. W. 


Ward’s ‘‘ Wiclif” is critical as well as biographical, | 


and is probably the most important paper of the num- 


ber, unless we except Mr. John Fiske’s ‘‘ The Town | 


Meeting.” In these days, whenit seems to have become 
rather the fashion to abuse our Puritan ancestors, it is 
a pleasure to read words like these : 


“It is no unusual thing for a Massachusetts family to 
trace its pedigree to a lord of a manor in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. The leaders of the New England emi- 
gration were country gentlemen of good fortune, similar in 
position to such men as Hampden and Cromwell; a large 
proportion of them had taken degrees at Cambridge. The 
rank and file were mostly intelligent and prosperous yeo- 
men. The lowest ranks of society were not represented in 
the emigration, and all idle, shiftless, or disorderly people 
were rigorously refused admission into the new communi- 
ties, the early history of which was therefore singularly free 
from anything like riot or mutiny. To an extent unpar- 
alleled, therefore, in the annals of colonization, the settlers 
of New England were a body of picked men. Their Puri- 
tanism was the natural outcome of their free thinking, com- 
bined with an earnestness of character which could con- 
strain them to any sacrifices needful for realizing their high 
ideal of life. They gave up pleasant homes in England, 
and they left them with no feeling of rancor toward their 
native land, in order that, by dint of whatever hardship, 
they might establish inthe American wilderness what should 
approve itself to their judgment as a God-fearing commu- 
nity. It matters little that their conceptions were in some 
respects narrow. In the unflinching adherence to duty 
which prompted their enterprise, and in the sober intelli- 
gence with which it was carried out, we have the key to 
what is best in the history of the American people.”’ 


The North American Review.—The literature called 
out by Froude’s “Carlyle” is already a large one, 


but the paper by Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the ‘‘ North 
American,” cannot fail to attract at'ention. It is a re 
markably vigorous piece of literary work, and in gen 
eral emphasizes the remarks in this paper on the subject. 
Ano@her article that will be read with great interest, 
both from its subject and authorship, is ‘‘ The Reunited 
Union,” by Henry Watterson, of the Louisville ‘‘Cou- 
rier-Journal Says Mr. Watterson : 

‘‘ The issues that produced secession are all passed away. 
The men who led the seeession movement no longer appear 
upon the scene. A fresh crop of ideas has sprung up in 
the South. A new body of public men has come to the 
front. These were not responsible for the mistakes of their 
fathers, and, except to be loyal to their fathers’ memory 
and motives, are nowise concerned to defend that which 
they have no mind to repeat. The North has mistaken a 


manly and filial sentiment in the South for a covert and | 


treasonable political design. This has been the occasion 
of a deal of mutual misconception and not a little crimina- 
tion and recrimination. The South will presently have the 
opportunity to dispel this error. It will prove itself a con- 
servative bulwark to the administration, in Congress, in 
the Cabinet, and throughout the civil service. For the 
Southern people sincerely love their country. They are true 
to its free institutions. They feel keenly the stigma that 
they have been made to bear so long, and their present ex- 
ultation springs largely from a sense of moral emancipation. 
At last they think they will be able to give hostage to fort- 
une. 


‘* Everybody knows that under the shadow of a belief in | bright and chatty essay on bric-d-brac and the like is 


the impregnability of the Republican position in the Nation- 
al Government great abuses have entrenched themselves. 





| pleasant review of ‘‘ Ramona” included therein. 





There being an equal portion of human nature in all polit- 
ical bodies, it could hardly have been otherwise. The cir- 
cumstances of our last campaign pointed the moral and 
adorned the tale of these abuses, and the decision that has 
been reached is the proclamation of a prevailing 
impression that more danger is to be apprehended from 
wasteful and dishonest men in office than from men 
‘lately engaged in rebellion.’ It is a manifesto from the 
people to the people, claiming their own again. It is a de- 
cree of judgment against the party that had begun to think 
itself the State, and a warning to those who are intrusted 
with power not to misuse it. In short, it is both a civil 
service order and a restoration of the disunited Union, and 
upon the sincerity with which this construction is put 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 








and implied, are executed, will depend the length of the 
Democratic tenure.”’ 


The Atlantic Monthly.—Nearly every reader of the | 


’ 


January ‘ Atlantic ”—certainly all old readers—will turn 
with special anticipation to Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
‘“The New Portfolio,” and read with renewed pleasure 
the retrospective introduction of their old friend, the 
Autocrat. Thus he tells the story of the events that led 


to the opening of the ‘‘ Old Portfolio,” so long a source | 


of enjoyment in the early days of ‘‘ The Atlantic :” 


“Tt was a good time to open a new portfolio. But mine 
had boyhood written on every page. A single passionate 
entry when the old war-ship I had read about in the broad- 
sides that were a part of our kitchen literature, and in the 
Naval Monument, was threatened with demolition ; a few 
verses suggested by the sight of old Major Melville in his 


cocked hat and breeches, were the best scraps that came | 


out of that first portfolio, which was soon closed, that it 


' should not interfere with the duties of a profession author- 


ized to claim all the time and thought which would have 
been otherwise expended in filling it. 

“During a quarter of a century the first portfolio re- 
mained closed for the greater part of the time. Only now 
and then it would be taken up ard opened, and something 
drawn from it for a special occasion, more particularly for 
the annual reunions of a certain class of which I was a mem- 
ber. 

“In the year 1857, toward its close, this magazine, which 
I had the honor of naming, was started by the enterprising 
firm of Phillips & Sampson, under the editorship of Mr. 
James Russeil Lowell. He thought there might be some- 
thing in my old portfolio which would be not unacceptable 
in the new magazine. I looked at the poor old receptacle, 
which, partly from use and partly from neglect, had lost its 
freshness, and seemed hardly presentable to the new com- 
pany expected to welcome the new-comer in the literary 
world of Boston, the least provincial of American centers of 
learning and letters. The gilded eovering where the em- 
blems of hope and aspiration had looked so bright had 
faded ; net wholly, perhaps, but how was the gold become 
dim !—how was the most fine gold changed! Long devo- 
tion to other pursuits had left little time for literature, and 
the waifs and strays gathered from the old portfolio had 
done little more than keep alive the memory that such a 
source of supply was still in existence. I looked at the old 
portfolio, and said to myself, ‘Too late! toolate! This 
tarnished go'd will never brighten, these battered covers 
will stand no more wear and tear; close them, and leave 
them to the spider and the bookworm.’ . . . And so, yield- 
ing to a pressure which I could not understand, and yet 
found myself unable to resist, I promised to take a part in 
the new venture, as an occasional writer for the maga- 
zine.”’ 

In other respects the ‘‘ Atlantic” this month is an ex- 
cellent one. Serial stories by Mrs. Oliphant and Charles 
Egbert Craddock are begun. The former has all the 
even excellence that the novel reader has come to expect 


| from Mrs. Oliphant as a matter of course ; the latter bids 


| fair to equal Mr. Craddock’s best work, as a passionate 
and perhaps p. ople are beginning to tire of the subject, | 


story of mountain life in the South. Still a third serial 
begun is from the pen of Sarah Orne Jewett. Mr. 


| Richard Grant White writes amusingly and analytically 
| of ‘‘ The H Malady in England.” 


The critical papers 
on ‘* Vedder's Drawings for the Rubfiyét” and on 


| “Recent American Fiction” are thoroughly apprecia- 


tive. The latter is specially interesting to us from the 
From 
the extracts from Thoreau’s Journal we pick out a 
single paragraph : 

* After talking with Uncle Charles, the other night, Web- 
ster and the rest, as usual, considering who were geniuses 
and who not, I showed him up to bed ; and when I had got 
into bed myself I heard the chamber door opened, after 
eleven o’clock, and he called out in an earnest, stentorian 
voice, loud enough to wake the whole house, ‘ Henry! was 
John Quincy Adams a genius?’ ‘No, I think not,’ was my 
reply. ‘ Well, I didn’t think he was,’ answered he.’’ 

Lippincott's Magazine.—The present number is no ex- 
ception to the general practice of this magazine of filling 
its pages with light and entertaining reading matter. A 
new serial story, ‘‘ On this Side,” by Mr. F. C. Baylor, 
reverses the rather exhausted plan of carrying Americans 
to Europe by following the fortunes of an English baro. 
net and his friends in this country. The more serious 
articles of the number are papers on ‘‘ The Bismarcks,” 
by G. von Stirke, and an interesting sketch of the 
Canadian Premier, Sir John Macdonald. A specially 


Mrs. Lillie’s ‘‘ The Fine Art of Picking Up.” There are 
several short stories and papers of a holiday character, 
and, altogether, a very pleasant hour may be spent in 
turning the pages of the current ‘‘ Lippincott’s.” 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Articles of special interest in 
this month’s ‘‘ Macmillan’s,” which opens with Lord 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Freedom,” are Professor D. G. Ramsay’s 
‘‘Over the Rocky Mountains by the Canadian Pacific 
Line in 1884 ;” a tribute to the late Henry Fawcett by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen; an interesting paper, ‘‘ Notes on 
Popular English,” by the late Isaac Todhunter, and an 
unsigned essay on ‘‘Styleand Miss Austen.” In many 
respects the magarine is a strong and interesting one. A 


upon it, and the success with which its provisions, actual | rather oddly written article on ‘‘ Profit and Loss at Ox- 


| will be quite satisfied if 1’m not plowed. 
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| ford” does not lack application to our own university 


students, and is worth quoting at some length : 


‘The university says to A.—let us take A. as our stand 
point—‘ My object is to make you a lover of wisdom, and 
to educe your intellectual capacity in that particular depart- 
ment which is best for you. We open both hands; we offer 
you many fruits.’ 

** A, reasons thus, or would do so, if he had read Professor 
Fowler’s excellent little work: ‘By working three hours a 
day I can scrape through my examinations ; and my father 
I shall goin for 
the history school. They say a fellowcan get a fourth in 
that pretty easily.’ 

““The university says to A.—‘ Let us, above all things, 
cultivate simplicity, for this virtue gendereth to all good 
gifts, and is the parent of much and reverend thought, like 
wise of indifference to the externals of life, the foster 
brother of philosophy.’ 

** A. reasons—‘ I must have one suit for cricket, a couple 
of sashes for tennis, a suit for boating, a suit for football, 
some racket shoes, running shoes, cricket shoes, football 
boots, rowing jerseys, 


““elub’’ coat, ete. 


“* eleven ”’ 
I have never 


coat, ‘‘eights’’ coat, the 


been denied anything at 


home, so the pater is sure not to mind if I run up a little 
bill at —— for cigars, at —— for clothes, at for billiards 
After all, £400 a year isn’t much for a man in my position. 

‘The University says—‘ It is my function to teach you to 
know yourself..—Mr. Matthew Arnold adds, ‘And _ the 
world.’ 


‘** A.—here let us answer for our god-child—is absolutely 
ignorant of himself. He believes himself to be—so do 
his friends—a very good fellow, whom everybody is glad to 
see, and who gets on splendidly in all circles. But he is 
blind and deaf and dumb; yet he flatters himself he sees 
and hears and speaks. He does not see what a havoc he is 
making of the nobler side of man ; how he leaves wholly un- 
tilled that portion of himself which is most truly divine; 
how he cannot restrain his appetites, bridle his instincts, 
say ‘No’ toa new luxury. All that ‘ education’ so far has 
meant to him is—to work in work hours, because it is the 


fashion, and one is obliged to do as the others: to reserve 
his enterprise, energy, dash, and spirit for games and ath 
letic pursuits. For A. has none of the more degraded appe 
tites ; his worst vice is, that he cultivates his body alone, to 
the exclusion of its other twin allies. 

“And the world! Poor A.! He knows the world of 
good fellows who live to amuse themselves, from the old 


jovial days of the Eton and Harrow match to the ’Varsity 
encounter. He knows the world of camp followers—that 
degraded host who follow the votaries of pleasure, smile at 
their follies, and cling like parasites to the lower and ani- 
mal instincts of their betters, having perchance none what- 
ever of their own. But of the world—the world outside 
himself, the world of nature, the world of human beings, so 
various, yet so alike ; the world of intellect, art, suffering, 
so human, so divine—A. knows, and wants to know, noth 
ing.”’ 


A NEW BOOK OF EVIDENCES.' 


This handsome octavo of 670 pages is the publication 
in permanent form of ten lectures delivered by Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, before the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York and the Lowell Institute of Bos- 
ton, accompanied by an appendix which constitutes 
nearly one-half the volume, and consists of quotations 
in verification of the statements in the text The book 
is a fine specimen of mechanic art, and is furnished with 
an admirable index. 

The reader of these lectures, to understand them 
aright, must recognize in the outset Dr. Storrs’s position 
and purpose in their delivery: ‘‘I have been standing 
outside the religion rather than within it ; taking only 
those obvious, undeniable evidences which all recognize 
at first sight, and showing how, by reason of them and 
of whatsoever else are associated with them, it has mod- 
ified history.” The work is not addressed to those who 
possess a spiritual appreciation of the Gospel, nor from 
the point of view of one who has a spiritual apprecia 
tion of the Gospel. Spoken as to unbelievers, they are 
spoken froin the position of one who might be an unbe 
liever. The writer stands without the cathedral, that he 
may persuade those who are without to enter with him. 
The lectures do not possess, therefore, any character- 
istic spiritual insight, any new interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of the Gospel, any disclosure of the ‘‘ hidden 
mystery” of which Paul speaks, any of that subtle 
charm which pervades the writings of such men as 
Bushnell and Maurice. Neither do these lectures pre- 
sent any new arguments for the truth of Christianity— 
that would perhaps be impossible—nor even the old 
arguments ina new form. In the ideas contained in 
this book, dissociated from the manner of their pres- 
entation, there is nothing novel. That Christianity has 
introduced a new conception of God, as a pure and holy 
Being whose righteousness is Love; a new conception 
of man, as divine in his origin, his scope, and his possi- 
ble future ; a new conception of worship, as freed from 
the law of formalism and made thus free by the law of 
the Spirit articulated in its hymnology, its liturgies, and 
its creeds ; a new conception of the relations of men and 
their duties to one another, already measurably realized 
by the protection of the weak, especially children, the 
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elevation of woman, and the enfranchisement of the 
slave ; a new conception of government, and especially 
of international relations ; a new intellectual and moral 
development of humanity ; and a new and inspired hope 
forits future—all this has been heard over and over 
again in lecture-room, newspaper, magazine, and sermon ; 
but these ideas have perhaps never before been presented 
with anything approximating the rhythmical form, the 
polished but chastened rhetoric, and the profuse wealth 
of historic illustration with which they are presented in 
this volume. Dr. Storrs’s eloquence moves like a mighty 
river, drawing into itself all tributaries and streams, and 
flowing with widening and deepening current to its sea. 
The twofold service rendered by such a book is very 
great: the service of a volume which speaks to unbe 
lievers, and with arguments which cannot fail to be ap 
preciated by unbelievers ; and which, by its fascinating 
style and its historical and pictorial qualities, is attract- 
ive to those who do not care enough for this theme to 
read an unattractive argument. Why itis that apolo 
getics are always presented in unattractive garb we do 
not know. Gibbon, Hume, Renan, and Ingersoll have 
often been replied to, but the majestic and sonorous 
periods of Gibbon, the exquisite lucidity of Hume, the 
warm and almost sensuous imagination of Renan, the 
stump oratory of Mr. Ingersoll, have for the most part 
been replied to by writers who have lacked all the graccs 
of rhetoric and of oratory, and have failed to convince 
in many cases simply because they failed even to get a 
hearing. We wish, in the interest of its usefulncss, that 
Mr. Randolph would publish a cheaper edition of this 
work, with the appendix omitted ; it will prove, perhaps, 
the most valuable part of the volume to the scholar, but 
the lay reader will hardly look at it, and will, we fear, 
by the size and price of the volume, be deterred in many 
instances from looking at the rest of the work. 


Chief-Engineer George W. Melville’s Jn the Lena Delta 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) will unquestionably 
take its place among the best of books on arctic explora- 
tion. What a strange fascination the literature of the 
frozen regions has upon the general reader has been proven 
over and over again by the enormous sale of books like 
those of Kane and Hall, not to mention more recent writers. 
The same fascination seems to possess those who have once 
attempted the sufferings and privations of the icy seas, if 
one may judge from the eagerness with which Mr. Melville 
argues the feasibility of his own plan for reaching the Pole, 
and the evident sincerity of his offer to test the scheme in 
person. Very grim indeed is the humor of his remark 
that if he should succeed in reaching the Pole, it at least 
might have one good effect—‘‘ to prevent other fools from 
going there.’”’ Melville’s plan is, in brief, to push forward 
a party on Franz Joseph’s Land, establishing depots at 
designated spots, with guards instructed to abandon 
their positions at given times, the advanced party to 
be provided with two feasible lines of retreat. The 
main portion of Engineer Melville’s narrative is occu- 
pied with the story of the retreat of the ‘‘ Jeannette’s”’ 
crew—beginning with the separation of the boats, and thus 
supplementing De Long’s journal—and of the search for 
Lieutenant-Commander De Long and his comrades, and the 
discovery of their bodies. Hardly had this portion of the 
author’s manuscript been prepared, when he again em- 
barked for the arctic seas, this time with the Greely relief 
expedition. The sbort time needed for that expedition to 
fulfill its mission allowed Mr. Melville to return in season to 
add a brief account of the rescue to his work. Much the 
greater part of the interest, however, centers in the earlier 
narrative. In this the author tells with great minuteness, 
and ina familiar and interesting style, the daily record of 
that pitiful tale, the main features of which are already 
well known to the public. Details of life ashore and afloat, 
and sketches of native habits and characteristics in Siberia, 
keep the reader’s attention constantly aroused. ‘In the 
Lena Delta”’ is essentially readable, as well as important 
and authoritative. Thouga the book has been edited by 
another—Mr. Melville Philips—the author’s simple and 
vigorous narrative has in itself the elements of success: 
perspicuity, action, and interest. 


The elaborate explanation, apology, and defense made by 
the author of The Life and Teaching of Our Lord, In Verse, is 
in itself a confession of weakness. It may be true, as he 
asserts, that rhyme is not a crime, nor verse a felony, but it 
is equally true that poeta nascitur, non fit. We fail to find 
in the work of Dr. Abrabam Coles anything to justify his 
undertaking this extremely delicate and difficult task. Few 
poets have ventured to choose the Gospel History as a sub- 
ject, and of the few none can be credited with great suc- 
cess. Perhaps the most successful from a popular point of 
view—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Regained”’ is, of course, not to 
be classed with these versified harmonies—was Klopstock’s 
‘“Messiah,”’ a poem that gained a multitude of readers in 
the original, and has been honored by several translations. 
But even that was in many ways extremely unsatisfactory. 
The truth is, that so deep and tender is the poetry of the 
simple Gospel narrative as given in our beautiful English 
version, that commonplace meter and patly recurring 
rhymes detract rather than add to its dignity and sweet- 
ness, It may be doubted whether even a poet of the highest 
genius could succeed in this field. Certainly Dr. Coles does 
not answer that description. His decasyllabic lines are 
monotonous and mechanical, and at times approach peril- 
ously near to doggerel. Frequent digressions, argumenta- 
tive and exegetical, detract from the continuity and force 
of the narrative. The critical value of the copious notes 
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may be judged of from the fact that in a long essay append- 
ed tothe story of the marriage in Cana it is argued that 
the Lord did not make fermented wine, because there was 
no time for fermentation! It might also, perhaps, have 
been as well if Dr. Coles had presented his arguments 
against the late Charles Darwin without accusing him of 
““ conscious falsehood,’’ and of offering direct insult to emi- 
nent physicists the world over. From a literary point of 
view, the great fault of a book of this sort is that paraphrase 
almost always weakens. Take, for instance, the touching 
verse: ‘“‘ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
weeping and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her cbil- 
dren, and would not be comforted, because they are not.”’ 
How much stronger and more poetical is this than Dr. 
Coles’s paraphrase : 
‘* A cry in Rama heard! Funereal wail, 

Weeping and loud lament afflict the gale 

That sweeps o’er Rachel’s lonely tomb, and speaks 

Her wild maternal grief in sobs and shrieks, 

And moanings of despair—her children dead, 

Or into mournful exile captive led.” 

The volume is handsomely printed, and has an artotype 

of Munkacsy’s ‘“‘ Christ before Pilate’’ as frontispiece. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


Among the many sides of Mr. Beecher’s preaching there 
is perhaps no one which has been more remarkable than its 
comforting side. He has been often chided for failure in 
warning; but, so far as we know, not even his severest and 
most prejudiced critic haS ever denied his power to admin- 
ister comfort to the heart bereaved. The catholicity of his 
sympathies give him hold on every form of experience, the 
depth of his sympathies give him a very strong and helpful 
held upon them. It was, therefore, a happy thought—and 
we are only surprised that it has never occurred to any one 
before—to gather together in a small volume, easily held, 
clearly printed, and tastefully gotten up, and low in price, 
Comforting Thoughts Spoken by Henry Ward Beecher in Ser- 
mons, Addresses, and Prayers. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 
The work of selection has been well done by the editor, 
Miss [rene Ovington, one of the members of Plymouth 
Church, who is in warm sympathy with its pastor, and 
familiar with his teaching. The work has been with hera 
labor of love ; and into the collection she has put the same 
spirit of sympathy which characterized the author from 
whom the selections are made. We extract half a column 
from this volume for our Sunday Afternoon page, from 
which the reader may form a judgment of the quality of the 
whole, though we make it not for that purpose, but for the 
comfort of the comfortless. 


A new edition, with several additional chapters, of the 
Rey. T. T. Munger’s Lamps and Paths has been published 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Originally written as 
sermons to be preached before the young people of the au- 
thor’s church, these familiar essays are simply and clearly 
expressed, made entertaining by apt illustration and anec- 
dote, and in every way are adapted to instruct the children 
and suggest high ideals to them. The volume has already 
obtained a wide reception, and its value is greatly increased 
by the new matter added, particularly the closing chapter 
on ** Home and Character,”’ in which parents will find many 
sensible and candid hints. 


Dr. Wilhelm Ebstein’s treatise on Corpulence and its Treat- 
ment (New York: Brentano Bros.) has been translated for 
English readers by Dr. E. W. Hoeber. The chief points 
made are that the so-called Banting system is a ‘“‘ starvation 
system,” resulting in weakening the patient beyond endur- 
ance ; that the idea that fat, as an article of food, produces 
corpulence is a prejudice; and that the system of diet 
adopted should be a reasonable one, of a kind that can be 
maintained permanently without hardship. 


Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin’s Cruise of the Alice May (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) is a thoroughly enjoyable record of a 
delightful summer trip in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, along 
the coasts of Cape Breton Island, and in adjacent waters. 
The ‘‘ Alice May’ touched at many wild and little-known 
places on the coast, and the picturesque scenery and odd 
characters of the rugged inhabitants are made the most of 
by both writer and artist. It is Mr. Benjamin’s great merit 
as a descriptive writer that he observes very happily the 
proper medium between amusing his readers and giving 
them really valuable information. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and it is asufficient proof of the excellent quality 
of drawing and engraving to say that the illustrations orig- 
inally appeared in ‘“‘ The Century.’’ In all respects the vol- 
ume is handsomely printed, and is as attractive outwardly 
as in its literary qualities. 


The A B C Spanish Phrase-Book (Boston: E. P. Call) is a 
simple and practical conversational handbook. It makes 
no pretense to teach the theory or grammar of the language, 
but is made up of sentences of every-day use, arranged 
alphabetically according to the important words, which are 
printed in bold-faced type. A treatise on pronunciation is 
prefixed. The compiler is Mr. F. R. Guernsey. Commer- 
cial men and other travelers in Mexico and other Spanish- 
speaking countries will find this phrase-book highly conven- 
ient and useful. 


Bvery-Day Life and Every-Day Morals is a good title for 
the volume of little essays or sermons which, as the author, 
the Rev. G. L. Chaney, of Atlanta, says, ‘‘ preached them- 
selves’’ on last winter’s Sunday evenings. They are very 
pleasant conversations, after the fashion of those of Mr. A. 
Bronson Aleott, described by Mr. Chaney as conversations 
where “nobody spoke but Mr. Alcott, and he preached.”’ 
The lectures deal with the relation of morals to art, litera- 
ture, business, the stage, the press, and the pulpit, and 
contain a great amount of plain common sense, made 
attractive and interesting by illustration, analogy, and 
anecdote 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies’’ has already at 
tained the honor of a second edition. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have issued a volume of their very 
attractive revised edition of Bancroft’s ‘‘ United States.”’ 

—It is now announced that Mr. Cross’s life of George 
Eliot will be ready in Efigland in the first week of January 

—A fac-simile *f the first edition of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet 
has just been printed in London, reprinted from the first 
folio (1623). 

—‘*My Wife’s Relations: a Story of Pigland,”’ is the title 
of a child’s book written by the wife and illustrated by the 
daughter of Professor Huxley. 

—Macmillan & Co. (New York) have recently brought out 
a new novel by Augusta Webster, ‘‘ Daffodil and Croaxaxi 
cans : a Romance of History.”’ 

—Henry Holt & Co. will before long have ready the last 
volume of Mr. John Durand’s translation of Taine’s ‘‘ His 
tory of the French Revolution.” 

—Mr. Buxton Forman proposes to edit an edition ot 
Byron’s works, in which special attention shall be paid to 
the text, which will also be profusely annotated. 

—The rarest of Thackeray’s books is the Cunningham 
edition of t he ‘Second Funeral of Napoleon{’’ and “ Chroni 
cle of the Dream.’’ A copy was recently sold in London fo: 
$35. 

—The Edinburgh publisher, Mr. David Douglas, who has 
already brought out the works of many of our American 
writers, is to publish an edition of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s prose 
writings. 

—Archbishop Trench has been engaged on asmall volume 
of ‘‘ Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages oi 
Holy Scripture.’’ The book will be issued at once by the 
Macmillans. 

—The ‘‘Sermons on the International Sunday-School Les 

sons by the Monday Club,’’ which have proved so help/ul 
to Sunday-school teachers, have been issued for 1885 by the 
Congregational Sunday-School Publishing Society (Bos 
ton). 
—The Boston “ Medical and Surgical Journal,”’ the oldest 
weekly medical periodical in the country, will henceforth be 
published by Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., of Boston. 
Dr. George B. Shattuck continues to control the editorial 
management. 

—The next volume to be issued of the dainty ‘“‘ Parchment 
Series,’’ published by D. App’eton & Co., is a collection of 
‘English Sacred Lyrics’ formed upon such a principle as 
to exclude odes and to include a certain number of bymns. 
{t will form a companion volume to “‘ English Lyrics.’’ 

—Dr. Baird's history of the Huguenot emigration to 
America, which was announced by Dodd, Mead & Co. for 
publication before the holidays, will appear soon. The 
work is the fruit of many years’ special study by its accom- 
plished author, and will rank with the most noteworthy of 
recent original contributions to American history. 

—The ‘Decorator and Furnisher,’’ 30 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York, fully sustains the reputation it has 
already secured in the field of decoration and art as applied 
tohomes. It presents a great variety of illustrated matter 
from the best writers, and in the course of the year fur- 
nishes many hints of practical use to all who are endeavor 
ing to make their homes beautiful at a slight expense. 

—Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khayy4m, was a 
man of extraordinary gifts, and his death last year was a 
genuine loss to English letters. It has been said ever since 
his translation was issued that its beauty was due to him 
rather than to the Persian poet. His adaptations from 
Calderon were superior to the original, and his translation 
of the Agamemnon equally felicitous. 

—W. F. Draper, of Andover, will shortly publish a volume 
of sermons by Professor E. A. Park under the title of ‘‘ Dis 
courses on Some Theological Doctrines, as Related to Relig- 
ious Character.’’ These sermons, fourteen in number, 
were connected with Dr. Park’s lectures, and are said to 
possess great power and richness. The same publisher 
announces for early publication a new translation of the 
Book of Esther, with notes, maps, plans, etc., by the Lowe.! 
Hebrew Club, edited by the Rev. John W. Haley. 

—A permanent memorial of the late Charles Reade is to 
take the form of a memorial church at Willesden. A local 
paper of that town states that the friends of the deceased 
poet and novelist have made themselves responsible for the 
cost of the building. The church will be dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen, the name given to it being suggested by the 
fact that Charles Reade was a fellow of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Oxford. The Rev. Compton Reade, a nephew of the late 
writer, is spoken of as the first incumbent. 

—One of the most important events of this year’s publish- 
ing season is the reissue of Lord Hervey’s ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Reign of George the Second.’’ These brilliantly written 
memoirs are both entertaining reading and of great histor- 
ical value. The original edition has long since been out of 
print. The editor, it will be remembered, was Mr. J. W. 
Croker, whose own memoirs and papers have just been 
published, and are now being so widely discussed. The 
Hervey ‘‘ Memoirs’’ were originally printed in 1847, some 
110 years after they were written. Scribner & Welford 
supply the work in this country. 

—The London “ Standard”’ says: ‘‘ Itis admitted that the 
proposal for the celebration of the centenary of Dr. Johnson 
has fallen dead, and that its failure arises, doubtless, from 
two causes, the first being that people have come to look 
upon centenary celebrations as bores ; the second, that Dr- 
Johnson was a literary man, and that literary men of the 
present day have no organization which enables them to act 
asabody. At any rate, it is settled that there is to be no 
centenary. Thestone which marks Dr. Johnson’s grave in 
Westminster Abbey is cracked, and the simple inscription 
recording his name, age, and date of death is almost 
illegible.’’ 
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AROUND THE EVENING LAMP AGAIN. 
AN AUTUMN HARVEST FROM A SUMMER'S 
EXPERIENCE. 


OR several months the Evening Lamp’s occupation 

had been gone. During all the long twilights of 
the summer days it had rested, desolate and dusty, on 
an upper shelf in the china closet. Its light had not 
been extinguished, however; it had only been turned 
low, and dimmed by the fierce glare of the direct rays 
of the midsummer sun; and with the crossing of the 
equinoctial line by the latter, and the diminished inten- 
sity of his rays, the Evening Lamp was brought forth 
from its retirement, and shone with its wonted radiance 
on the family group. It needed to shine with greater 
power than when last on the center-table, for the brown 
and sunburned faces around it did not reflect the light 
so well as the fair skins which were gathered about it 
last winter and spring. A whole season of out-of-door 
life had made quite a change in the appearance of the 
family. The mother did not have the tired look which 
too often she had worn in the months gone by, and the 
boys, who, like most boys, are disposed to think more 
of beauty outside their own family, were quite inclined 
to revise their opinion of the taste of those who had 
formulated the tradition that their mother was once “‘ the 
prettiest girl in the State.” And Marian—well, if she 
had been some other boys’ sister, the boys would have 
gone wild about her; that is, if they had been some 
other sister’s brothers, and had not grown up with too 
reverential a feeling for such girls to ‘‘ go wild” about 
their personal beauty. The boys and the father were, 
of course, always strong and healthy ; but they, too, had 
improved ; brighter eyes, firmer muscles, and fuller 
frames were their reward for the summer’s work. 

‘‘Isn’t it delightful to be in this cheerful room once 
more, and around our evening lamp!” said Marian. 
‘“Do you know, mother, among all the places I have 
visited this summer, I have found none so pleasant and 
so admirable as your home.” 

‘‘T am afraid, my dear, that is because use makes all 
things agreeable, and not because our home is the ideal. 
I constantly see opportunities of rearranging and beau 
tifying our home which circumstances, of one kind or 
another, will not permit me toimprove. Now—” 

‘* Excuse me, mother,” broke in Jack, ‘‘ but since we 
camped out last summer I've been thinking that our 
homes are made throughout on wrong principles. They 
ought to be turned inside out to be the right kind. I 
don’t believe it’s natural to live within walls that keep 
off the sunshine and keep out theair. A man isn’t made 
to live underground, or to breathe anything thicker than 
atmospheric air. I don’t believe a man can thrive when 
he’s shut up in a house, any more than a potato-sprout 
can thrive ina cellar. I believe we ought to burn our 
houses and live out-of-doors altogether! It’s natural to 
live out-of-doors ; and what’s natural is right, and the 
sooner we do what's right the better for ourselves, our 
countrymen, and mankind !” 

Jack has been getting quite oratorical since he joined 
the debating society, and he ended his remarks with a 
magnificent sweeping gesture that came dangerously 
near upsetting the Evening Lamp. 

“Why, Jack !” said Herbert, ‘‘ you're getting to be 
quite a son of the forest, with your eloquent eulogies of 
savage life. But don’t you know that if you want to be 
entirely ‘natural’ you ought to carry your savagery a 
step further, and strut around with a blanket and a 
scalping-knife for clothes ? A beautiful picture you’d 
make going to the Academy dressed in your war- 
paint !” 

Jack looked at Herbert with an injured air. ‘It 
isn’t necessary for you to always carry out my conclu- 
sions to an absurdity, Herb, isit? Of course I don’t 
want people to live like savages in every respect ; but 
perhaps in some ways the savages may live more 
naturally and healthfully than we. Don’t you remember 
what Mr. Clark, the missionary, said about the Zulus ? 
Hardly ever saw a sick man or woman among them ; 
they were nearly all tall, strong, well formed, robust ; 
some of them the most splendid men and women, 
physically, he ever saw ; and they live outdoors almost 
altogether ; and, getting plenty of food and not much 
drink, they grow like green bay trees.” 

“‘T do believe it would be better for our health if we 
could live outside of our houses more,” said Marian. 
“You know how it has been with us, mother. In 
winter, when wespend so much of our time indoors, we 
have to be very careful about going out, or we shall 
come back with bad colds. Now, last summer, when 
We were sleeping in open tents at night and living in the 
open air all day, we were entirely free from colds, 
Even when the rain blew in and wet everything one 
night, you remember, we escaped without harm. And 
do you recollect the time I fell into the water when I 
tried to jump ashore at the landing-place on the other 
side of the lake, and had to wear my wet things for an 
hour or more befere we got back to camp? We all 
thought I would catch a severe cold. But, somehow, I 
didn’t. To be sure, I frolicked around and soon got 


into a nice glow after we got on shore, and then when we 
returned I changed my wet garments without a moment’s 
delay, but still I was surprised myself that I escaped 
serious indisposition. It must have been because I was 
in such exuberant health, as a result of our outdoor life, 
that my system would not succumb to what at another 
time would have perhaps occasioned a dangerous ill- 
ness.” 

‘“‘There is a good deal of truth in what Jack has 
said,” remarked the mother, ‘‘ although, as usual,” with 
asmile, ‘‘ there is a plentiful admixture of error, due to 
youthful enthusiasm. I believe that we ought to live 
in the open air more than we do. Nothing is more 
melancholy than to hear of an invalid who has been 
lying for months in a darkened room, with doors and 
windows carefully shut and curtains carefully drawn to 
keep out the air and sunshine which are struggling to 
enter as if they knew what the patient really needed. 
It certainly seems true that human bodies grow and 
thrive, like plants, better in sunlight than in shadow. 
But while it may be natural for us to grow like plants, 
we sometimes have to improve on nature’s plan a 
little, especially when nature has made us migratory 
plants instead of rooted ones, and compels us to wear 
lawn dresses in one place and sealskin cloaks in another. 
But if architects and doctors would only go into partner- 
ship, and build better houses, I think we could live 
more healthfully and happily than now.” 

‘1 should say the doctors would lose money,” said 
Jack. 

‘“No,” explained Herbert, ‘‘don’t you see, the firm 
would make just as much as before—the architects’ 
gains would balance the doctors’ losses.” 

“If we elected you Dictator-Architect-Physician, 
mother,” said Marian, ‘“‘ what would be your first gen 
eral order ?” 3 

‘*T would set every house on a hill, so that it could 
not be hid from the sun,” was the reply. ‘‘ Then I 
would make large windows in them, so constructed that 
they would open on the least encouragement. Next, I 
would have a big fireplace ‘in the sitting-room, so that 
the more warmth there was in the room the more ven 
tilation there would be also; then I would have a sun- 
bath in the attic, where each white skin might receive 
some of those health-giving sun-rays that shone’on our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden, before clothes and 
misery had been introduced into the pure and happy 
world.” 

‘*Amen !” said the father, who, with his accustomed 
patience and educational! skill, had been allowing the 
younger ideas a chance to develop. ‘I was intend- 
ing to say something of that kind myself, my dear. 
But I tbink I shall have to makea sermon of what I 
want to say, on‘ Houses as Sepulchers and Dresses as 
Shrouds,’ taking for my text, ‘And Adam and Eve sewed 
fig-leaves together, and made themselves aprons.’ But 
it is too late to give you even an outline of my discourse 
to-night; and then you have had a pretty good sermon 
already.” 


SHALL WE SEND OUR BOY ABROAD? 

Some years ago we met on an ocean steamer a young 
man going to Europe. He was an American, but had 
given up America as a place of residence, and was return- 
ing toGermany. ‘‘ I amspoiled,” said he, ‘‘ for living in 
my native land. I was taken to Germany as a boy, 
brought up there, imbibed its ways and methods and 
habits, and cannot conform myself to those of my own 
,country. I cannot think its thoughts, nor live in its 
ways. I believe in Democracy, but am an aristocrat, 
in spite of my convictions ; I admire American energy, 
but am too slow to keep pace with my fellows. My 
schooling has made me an exile from my own land.” 
The following testimony from Horace M. Kennedy in the 
last ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly ” confirms this testimony. 
Do not send your child—boy or girl—abroad during 
childhood for an education. We condense from what 
is an admirable and suggestive article : 

“ After a residence of over two years in German cities, 
and after some study of their secondary schools, | 
am convinced that our best high-schools and academies, 
public and private, are equal to the best German 
schools. A boy in Germany is made unpractical ; and that 
is a fatal quality in an American boy. He is filled 
with a love of research for its own sake, not for the 
sake of its bearing upon direct practical results. The 
Germans are discoverers and recorders of facts, but they 
are poor at applying them. The boy also loses his sense 
of the value of time. Where all men, business and pro- 
fessional, move slowly, where it is the rule for the mer- 
chant or the editor to spend two hours at midday at his 
dinner and coffee, where ‘soon’ means half a day, and ‘ at 
once’ an hour, the native boy does not suffer if he grows up 
inan atmosphere of deliberation. But this will not do in 
Broadway. Again, German boys are overworked. All 
gymnasium students must do work during the short summer 
vacation, requiring not less than one hour, and not more 
than two hours, daily. The course of the gymnasium lasts 
nine years. During the first seven years, there are ten hours 
per week of recitation in Latin, and, throughout the last 
seven years, six hours per week of Greek. The number of 





hours of ‘recitation per week cannot exceed thirty-two, and 
it cannot be less than twenty-seven. There are no Saturday 


| 





holidays, so that the time spent in recitation at schoo 

averages five hours aday. The law permits but ten weeks 
of vacation in the year: four weeks beginning on the third 
Saturday in July, two weeks at Christmas, two at Easter 
one at Whitsuntide, and one at the end of the summer 
semester. The morning session begins at eight o’clock, and 
lasts until twelve, when there is a recess of one hour. Les 
sons are then continued until six o’clock. This is the plan 
every day, save Saturday and Wednesday, when the after- 
noon session is omitted. Compared with the work of an 
American high-school, this is stupendous, and it must tend 
to endanger the health of any pupil. A symptom of over 
work among German boys is short-sightedness and other 
diseases of the eye: this is so general that most travelers 
note it as a national characteristic. Not only do the ma 
jority of men who have studied wear giasses, but it is safe 
to say that a third of the school-boys wear them. This is 
said to be due to the intricacies of the German type; but 
poor ventilation, close application, and bad lighting cannot 
fail also to weaken the eyes. and the American boy escapes 
none of the primitiveness of German home and school life. 

** Another loss which our typical boy suffers is in his Ameri 
canism. imperceptibly he comes to regard the peasant, the 
servant, the hand-worker, as an inferior being. The sight 
of women helping dogs draw carts, or sawing wood in the 
streets, soon fails to shock him. In the larger sense he 
ceases tu be a democrat. Although the rules of the gym- 
nasium forbid beer-drinking and smoking, the teachers are 
responsible for the observance of these rules ; the very at- 
mosphere of a German town is so redolent of beer and smoke 
that the boy acquires a laxness regarding these habits which 
makes him out of place, and puts him at a disadvantage, in 
a country where public opinion calls drinking a vice and 
where total abstinence is possible. He learns to shrug his 
shoulders in order to express the slightest doubt or innuendo, 
and he may easily learn to eat with his knife and make a 
noise at his soup. Again, a boy, well brought up and con- 
scientious, when placed with liberal allowances of money in 
a Gernian city, far from the restraints of home and associ- 
ates, may get into ways that are unmistakably vicious and 
immoral. This is a danger that many parents discern when 
it is too late. The young ‘man’s position is perilous, espe 
cially when he is merely in the hands of private tutors, and 
lives in a pension or a hotel. I have myself known several 
boys who in two or three years in Leipsic and Berlin went 
from bad to worse—boys who at home in school or college 
would never have lost their footing. In German cities there 
is also a certain all-pervading tone of cynicism as regards 
religion, taken in the stricter sense. It is not fashionable, 
as with us, for the more intellectual people to go to church. 
Prussia is a Protestant nation; even Bismarck may be 
‘evangelical’ when occasion requires, and churches and 
preachers are not lacking. But the people whom the 
school-boy meets are usually agnostics or liberals—those 
who admire Luther as a man detest the raving atheism of 
the social-democrats, and are quite respectable. These are 
influences which few parents wish their boys to meet before 
they are matured. 

‘“*Now, what is gained to offset these drawbacks and 
dangers? The only real gain is a knowledge of German. 
He will certainly learn German. In his residence of from 
one to five years in Germany, speaking, reading, and writing 
little but. German, the boy suffers a great lossin his Eng- 
lish. Tu.- is the period when at home he is enriching his 
vocabulary and forming his style by English composition 
and the reading of English books. I would not undervalue 
the power one wields who has at command a great modern 
language, especially a language like the German, whose in- 
trinsic beauty and force, and the wealth of whose literature, 
may go far to form the culture of any man. But, in making 
up a balance for the boy whose parents wish to have him 
trained abroad, this sacrifice of the mother-tongue must not 
be ignored.’”’ 

THE CONFIDENCE GAME, 

Animal life is a perpetual entertainment to those who 
have eyes to see it. One can find almost every human 
instinct reproduced in the intercourse of and habits of 
animals. Here is an entertaining illustration of the 
statement : 


‘* Walking in the street to-day, I was witness of a scene 
which, I regret to think, points to the demoralization of our 
dogs by the examples set them by a certain class of men. 
It was, in fact, the confidence trick, and perpetrated by two 
seedy-looking quadrupeds upon a little animal of gentle- 
manly demeanor. The latter was in possession of a bone, 
evidently with some meat upon it, and from its confident 
manner of displaying the bone and general behavior there 
could be no doubt about the treasure having been honestly 
come by. It was sitting, this little dog of refined appear- 
ance, outside a milliner’s shop, close to the edge of the mat, 
and within a foot or so of a gentleman in a long green over- 
coat and a number of medals, who appeared to regard the 
small animal affably. It had settled itself down to enjoy 
its bone thoroughly in a peaceable and proper manner, 
when two other dogs, of a dissipated and vagabond sort, 
came loitering along the pavement, and, without paying 
any attention to the little one with the bone, squatted down 
with their backs to it, and watched the traffic in the street. 
But only for a minute or so. For all of a sudden one of the 
new-comers jumped up, barked in the most excited manner, 
and dashed round the corner. Its companion instantly 
sprang to its feet, looked up and down the street—but never 
once at the bone—and dashed after the other, barking 
wildly. This was too much for the little dog’s curiosity. 
It also started to its feet, and, leaving its bone under the 
medaled commissionaire’s protection, skipped round the 
corner ‘ just to see what was the matter.’ But it had no 
sooner got round the corner than the two loafers bounced 
back again, and one of them picking up the bone as it 
passed, they fled up the street. The next instant the little 
dog was back, and by the way he barked vengeance into 
space it was so obvious that he was threatening to ‘ write 
to the papers’ tha I thought I would doit for him. Now, 
it was quite evident to a looker-on that the little dog had been 
deliberately swindled; that the two shabby strangers were 
in collusion ; that they ran only a few feet round the corner, 
and stopped short there on a predetermined plan, and that 





this was not by any means the first time they had tried the 
ame dodge with success,’’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 








ST. NICHOLAS.—THEN AND NOW. 


By Byron D. HasTeap. 
| 


T is the worid’s misfortune to possess only an imper- 
fect biography of its most popular saint. A little of | 
legitimate history and much of legendary lore have al- 
ways been intimately associated in the life-record of our 
subject. 

St. Nicholas was born inthe fourth century, at Patara, 
a city in Asia Minor. In early life he embraced the 
Christian religion, and was so devout a follower of the 
faith that he received the patronage of Constantine the 
Great, and throuzh him became Bishop of Myra. He 
inherited a large fortune, with which he was able to 
carry cut many of the kind intentions of his warm and 
simple neart. Very little is known of the actual life of 
St. Nicholas, save that he was great and good. He was 
great because he was good. After unjust imprisonment 
and a glorious death, his body was preserved with great 
honor at Myra, and his name was enroll<d upon the list 
of saints. In those ancient times people liked to fancy 
that good works were given to departed souls to do for 
the Lord, and they very naturally assigned to St. Nich- 
olas the care of all the little children, and loved to think 
of him as watching overthem. On each anniversary of 
his death, December 6th, the people gathered in the 
churches to pay him honor. The parents would bring 
presents for the children, as the kind old Bishop was 
wont to do. In this way the boys and girls came to feel 
that the good shepherd was still caring for them, and 
formed the habit of saying that the gifts thus bestowed 
were from St. Nicholas. 

Legend furnishes abundant interesting material con- 
cerning our subject, some parts of which are as mirac- 
ulous as other portions are poetical and pleasing. One 
story runs, briefly, as follows: A nobleman with three 
marriageable daughters was sunk in the despairing 
depths of poverty, and, being unable to support his chil- 
dren, was upon the point of abandoning them to their 
fate. St. Nicholas, hearing of the sad plight, went by 
night to the house of distress, and tossed a bag of gold 
through a window at the feet of the nobleman. With 
this unexpected gift the father portioned the eldest 
daughter. Another nocturnal visit of the good man 
provided, in the same m: nner, a dowry for the second 
daughter. The beneficiaries resolved to discover the 
source of their portions, and set watch, which resulted 
in the capture of the donor in his third deed of benevo- 
lence. The latter, however, procured a promise that 
what had been done in secret should not be made known. 
We doubt the ability of the young ladies to set a seal on 
their tongues, for it soon became a custom among the 
inmates of the convents of Myra to place silk stockings 
(doubtless an imitation of the silken purses of gold) at 
the door of the abbess, with written words recommend- 
ing themselves to St. Nicholas. It may seem strange to 
us in this enlightened age, but it is stated on authority 
that these ladies—we will suppose them young—actually 
compared their gifts by the gray light of the early dawn. 
It is no weary flight of the imagination to trace the 
present popular custom of hanging up the stockings 
back to the time of the secret offerings of the kind. 
hearted Bishop of Myra. Our popular saint is frequently 
represented in art as bearing three purses or balls of 


gold. This emblem of benevolence has long been appro- | 


priated by the pawnbrokers, who, far too often, have 
only the outward sign without the inward characteristics 
of the beloved saint. 
Another legend deals with three wealthy students, who, 
while traveling toward Athens, stopped at Myra to pay 
their respects to the renowned Bishop. The innkeeper, 
observing evidences of riches in the young guests, re- 
solved upon murder. The pupils were slain, cut in 
pieces, and hid in a pork-barrel. The Bishop, in a dream, 
was a witness to all this horrible butchery, and at once 
repaired tothe inn and accused the innkeeper of his 
crime, which was confessed with great trepidation. A 
wave of the hand restored life to the students, and they 


came forth whole from the barrel, and, after thanking | 


their benefactor as best they could, went on their way 
rejoicing. 

For this and many other reasons St. Nicholas is con- 
sidered the special and protecting saint of the young. 
It is said that he restored children who had fallen into 
the fire, and calmed the sea at times when the sailors 
would otherwise have been lost. He is the guardian of 
the weak and the distressed, and has been invoked by 
all classes under nearly all circumstances. 

The custom of honoring St. Nicholas’s Day has long 
been observed in many countries, but perhaps nowhere 
more extensively than in Holland and Germany. There 
he has long been personated in every neighborhood for 
centuries. A man disguised with mask, etc., makes the 
round of the families, and inquires as to the behavior 
ot the children since the last yearly visit. Such ques- 
tions as; ‘“‘ Has Lena learned to turn her toes out ?” or, 


‘‘Has Karl acquired a liking for the crust of his pie ?” | 
areasked. If satisfactory progress has been made, small | 
presents are awarded and promises of greater ones at | 


wayward, arattan is sent to the parents, with the recom- 


mendation that it be so used that the greatest good will 
accrue to the disobedient boy or girl. 

in the old English Church St. Nicholas’s Day was hen- 
ored by the election of a boy bishop with great pomp 
and ceremony, but now, as with us, the day is closely 
associated with Christmas. The bright-eyed children of 
Germany and many other countries join us, or, more 
properly, we join them, in the old custom of hanging 
up the stockings before going to sleep, expecting them 
to be filled by Kriss Kringle, Santa Claus, St. Nich, or 
some other mysterious person who is the embodiment 
of goodness. Many older heads try to deceive them 
selves with the poetical idea that there is a strange 
personage who combines all that is merry and kind, 
and this is the St. Nicholas of the story books. He 
comes in midwinter and visits countless homes in a sin- 
gle night. It is appropriate that he should make his 
dwelling-place in the far-away land of the icy North, 
where only reindeer could be his swift steeds. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge writes, in her opening letter 
to the boys and girls in the first issue of that admirable 
child’s magazine that bears the name of our saint: 
‘‘Isn’t he the kindest, best, and jolliest old dear that 
ever was known? . . . He has attended so many heart 
warmings in his long, long day that he glows without 
knowing it, and, coming as he does, at a holy time, casts 
a light upon the children’s faces that lasts from year to 
year.” 

In answer to the question, Is the Russian St. Nicholas 
the same as our own? Mrs. Dodge has kindly written 
as follows: ‘‘I know that some authorities claim that the 
Russian St. Nicholas is a different person from the jolly 
St. Nich of our Christmas tide. But it is my impression 
that there is only the one original St. Nicholas. He is 
the patron saint of so many places and sorts of people, 
and figures in so many stories and legends, that I do not 
wonder his sections have developed into separate exist- 
ences. But, after all, a saint is one only while there is 
one believer in him. He multiplies as he becomes 
known.” 

St. Nicholas is the patron saint of Russia to the extent 
that allthe Tsars bear his name. He is the patron saint 


of New York City, and his image stood at the prow of | 


the first emigrant ship that ever sailed into New York 
Bay. The first church the New Yorkers built was 
named after him. Itis a small town that does not have 
his name honored in some form. New York City has a 
St. Nicholas Club, whose members meet once a year and 
smoke pipes nearly as long as themselves. 

We do not know how our subject appeared in the 
fourth century, but his form and style of dress are un- 
mistakable to-day as shown in picture, carving, candy, 
and cake ur St. Nicholas may be far from bishop- 
like, but he 1s greatly loved, nevertheless. Christmas- 
tide would be a sorry season without him. The real 
saint may look down with pleasure and surprise upon 
the changes that have been wrought through the muta 
tions of time. 

** ‘Tis eyes how they twinkle, his dimples how merry ! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And his beard on his chin was white as the snow. 

**A curious place is old Santa Claus’ den, 

All stored full of treasures, where queer little men 
No longer than drumsticks, yet active and bright, 
Are busily working from morning till night. 


“Soon the bundles are packed with the greatest of care; 
Then off spring the reindeer—on, on, through the air, 
Till they stop at some home, where, snug in the bed, 
Sleep Cora and Mabel or Willie and Fred.”’ 

This is the St. Nicholas of to-day, the enduring and 
poetical form in which the virtue, innocence, piety, and 
benevolence of the Bishop of Myra will live in the 
hearts of his children. It is a living monument to true 
greatness, that speaks better things than those of granite, 
marble, or bronze. 








CHASED BY A SprperR.—The ‘Gentleman's Maga- 
zine” describes a remarkable animal to be found on the 
pampas of Central America, which may well be called 
the king of the spiders. It belongs to the Lycoss species, 
and is light gray, with a black ring round its middle. 
‘‘ When a person passes near, suy within three or four 
feet of its lurking-place, it starts up and gives chase, 
and will often follow for a distance of thirty or forty 
yards. I came once very nearly getting bitten by one 
of the savage creatures. Riding at an easy trot over the 
dry grass, 1 suddenly observed a spider pursuing me, 
leaping swiftly along and keeping up with my beast. I 
aimed a blow with my whip, and the point of the lash 


struck the ground close to it, when it instantly leaped | 
upon and ran up the lash, and was within three or four | 


inches of my hand when I flung the whip from me. 
The gauchos have a very quaint ballad which tells that 
the city of Cordova was once invaded by an army of 
monstrous spiders, and that the townspeople went out, 
with beating drums and flags flying, to repel the inva- 
sion, and after firing several volleys they were forced to 


Christmas are obtained. Should a child prove to be’ turn and fly for their lives.” 


_Vol, 31, No. 1. _ 
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THE INCIDENTS OF A WEEK. 


With the sounds of holiday preparation and of Christmas 
revelry in the air, it is not an easy matter to curb one’s 
thought to a sober gait, and to a serious consideration of 
what the week has brought in the way of novelty. In this 
city considerable has happened in the way of startling in- 
cident in fields akin to art, if not quite w thin the limit. 
The Theater Comique, owned by Messrs. Harrigan and 
Hart, was destroyed by fire on the morning of Tuesday, 
Deceinber 23. The building, which had a bright and 
cheerful interior, was erected by Messrs. Harrigan and 
Hart in 1881, and has been devoted to the production of 
plays in which phases of eccentric character, represented 
by the two gentlemen named above, were the central 
points of interest. The site upon which the building 
stood is a historical one in the annals of theatrical life, 
having for many years been the scene of various dramatic 
ventures of one sort or another, none of which, how 
ever, met with the success which followed the proprie 
torship of the latest incumbents, The exact cause of the 
fireis not known. Noone was in the building at the 
time, and the loss is estimated at less than $100,000. A 
curious incident of the affair was the destruction of a 
very rare and valuable violin, priced at $500, which the 
conducter of the orchestra for the first time ventured to 
leave over night in the theater, his usual custom being to 
carry it home for safe keeping. 

In order to preserve an effect of symmetry, the god 
dess who presides over the drama decreed the opening of 
a new theater at the same time that she decreed the de 
struction of an old one. 

Hardly had the flames ceased to play over the ruins of 
the Theater Comique, before the curtain went up for the 
first time at the new Standard Theater, which was itself 
destroyed by fire alittle more thana yearago. Although 
the building, as seen from the street, is yet unfinished, 
the stage and auditorium were quite ready for the audi 
ence which gathered for a first-night performance of 
Suppé’s sparkling operetta, ‘‘ A Trip to Africa.” In the 
treatment of the interior of the new auditorium an effort 
was made to produce certain novel effects in the archi 
tectural features and the decorations, which efforts have 
met with only moderate success, if we are to credit the 
critics, who, strangely enough, agree that the coloring is 
crude, and the general toae of the decorations a bit too 
pronounced. The music and stage-setling of the operetta 
are spoken of as admirable, and this adds another to the 
long list of German successes (the composer and the 
prominent members of the cast being of German origin) 
which have lately constituted a complete Teutonic in 
vasion, dramatically, of New York City. 

At the opera, this week has seen the repetition of 
“The Prophet” at the New Metropolitan Opera-House, 
with all the success which attended the first representa 
tion of this great spectacular work. The very realistic 
winter scenes, in which, however, the prominence given 
to the real skaters is a serious drawvack from the gen 
eral good effect of the scene; the imposing and very 
dramatic coronation-scene in the Cathedral, in which 
the Prophet denies his mother’s recugzition, and the 
final conflagration scene, were all well put upon the 
great stage, and did not fail of their effect in either in 
stance. An interesting lesson might be drawn from a 
« trivial incident in this representation, of the bigh ar 
tistic aims and serious purpose of these Gzrman artists. 
It is merely a matter of dress. The two female charac 
ters, Fides, the mother of the Prophet, and Bertha, his 
betrothed, appear throughout the opera in ordinary gray 
cloth pilgrim robes, of the plainest character—a sacrifice 
to the art of the dressmaker which we could not easily 
imagine a very prominent diva at another opera- 
house, which shall be nameless, would be willing to 
make, 

At the Academy of Music Mr. Mapleson received his 
personal benefit ; ‘‘Semiramide,” with Mme. Patti and 
Mme. Scalchi, being presented as the attraction. Inthe 
speech of acknowledgment which Mr. Mapleson was 
obliged to make at the close of the performance, he 
hinted at the probable establishment, in the future, 
of some permanent house for his artists in this city. 
This was a clue which the1eporters followed up eagerly, 
and out of which they evolved a column article in the 
next day’s papers, describing Mr. Mapleson’s “great 
scheme,” which is to build on the site of the Madison 
Square Garden a new building which shall contain 
opera-house, concert halls, ball and assembly rooms, 
winter gardens, etc., all in one, and on a scale of great 
luxury and extent. The plan is to be somewhat similar 
to that of the famous opera-house at Frankfort, which 
is one of the handsomest and most satisfactory buildings 
_ of the kind in Europe. Mr. Mapleson says he can build 
such a house in New York for $600,000, and, further- 
| more, believes that it would become the most popular 
| place of resort in the city. It will be interesting to 
_ follow the execution of the plan, if it proves to be apy- 
’ thing more than a mere idea, 
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A BIRD'S NEST LINED WITH GOLD. 


A writer in the Philadelphia ‘‘ Times ” 
tells the following story of a pugnacious 
and tricky English sparrow who had 
driven a pair ot robins from their nest in a 
box close to the United States mint : 

‘* This miserly fellow—and the sparrows 
are all an avaricious set—after driving the 
robins out, has occupied the box for two 
seasons without even so much as a mate. 
As might be supposed, one who was able 
to do that is foremost in looking out for 
himself inother ways. Among the girls, 
and even among ithe girls in the mint, 
nearly all of whom bring their dinners 
with them, this particular sparrow has 
been long a favorite because of his bold- 
ness; and so freely does he fly in the 
windows and flit in the back door of the 
smelting-room to pick up crumbs, that 
they jocularly say he is the only one who 
has the ‘free run of the mint.’ A short 
time ago a boy in the building went 
where Mr. Sparrow has made his nest, 
and, peeking into the box to see 1f there 
were any of the young folks at home, as 
the boys love to do, he was surprised 
upon drawing his tingers out to see them 
sparkling in the bright sunshine. No 
miner who strikes an unexpected vein 
was more excited than that boy as he 
seized the box and carried the whole thing 
down-stairs; where it was found that the 
inside was not only flecked with gold 
dust, but that accumulations of the 
precious metal had formed a sort of a 
carpet of sparkling, soft, yellow gold, the 
whole proving a veritable ‘ bonanza.’ 
The sparrow had regularly been carry- 
ing off quantities of gold dust in its 
feathers, which it shook out when it made 
its toilet in the morning.” 





ARMY DISCIPLINE. 


A private in the late war is giving his 
reminiscences of camp life and battle in 
“The Century.” He tells this story of 
Gencral Dix : 

‘‘In some regiments the discipline was 
so strict that men on post as sentinels were 
on the alert to discover any delinquency 
of their superiors. At Federal Hill, Balti- 
more, Colonel (afterward General) Warren 
gave orders to his zouave guards that only 
officers in uniform were to be admitted 
intocamp. One bright Sunday morning 
in August, 1861, General Dix, who com- 
manded the troops guarding the city, 
walked over from Fort McHenery attired 
in an old linen duster, instead of the 
brass-buttoned and velvei-cuffed coat be- 
longing to his rank. Attempting to pass 
the line of sentries in company with an 
aid, the old general was amused at find- 
ing a musket barring his passage, while 
the aid, with his glittering shoulder- 
Straps, was permitted to enter. 

““* But don’t you see that this is General 
Dix ?’ exclaimed the aid, angrily. 

““* Well, between you and me, Major, 
said the zouave, his eyes twinkling with 
amusement, ‘I see very well who it is, 
but if General Dix wants to get into this 
camp he had better go back and put on 
his uniform.’ 

“*You are quite right, sentry,’ re- 
marked the General; ‘I'll go back and 
get my coat.’ 

‘“An hour afterward, the General, in 
full uniform, approached the camp, and, 
allowing the guard reserve to be called 
out, accepted the salute due his rank and 
position, and the incident increases his 
admiration for the entire command.” 


“DOING A GRAND WORK FOR ME.’ 


In sending for a new supply of Compound 
Oxygen, a gentleman at Walnut, Iowa, Says: 

“LTcannot get along without it, as it is doing 
such a grand work for me. You would not believe 
me to be the same miserable man I was a year ago 
fo see me now, I am gaining so fast in flesh, I 
ueigh more now than I ever did in my life before, 
but I still have pains through my lungs when I 
do any work ; but other ways I am feeling as 
Well as ever I did.” 

Our ** Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
arge record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis. Asthma, ete., | 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent . Address Drs. StrarkEY & Paen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 

















An Independent Newspaper of 
Democratic Principles, but not Con- 
trolled by any Set of Politicians or 
Manipulators; Devoted to Collect- 
ing and Publishing all the News of 
the Day in the most Interesting 
Shape and with the greatest possi- 
ble Promptness, Accuracy and |Im- 
partiality; and to the Promotion of 
Democratic Ideas and Policy in the 
affairs of Government, Society and 
Industry. = 

Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
DAILY, per Year - - - - - $600 
DAILY, per Month - - - - - 50 


SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - 7 00 
WEEKLY, per Year - - + + 100 





Address, THE SUN, New York City. 


Litt ll Lj i | p 
ittell’s Living Age. 
. J ip LIVING AGE has 
been published for more 
than forty years, and has met 
aS with continuous commendation 
and success. 

WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of 
ow pages each, or more 
than 


Three and a Quarter Thou- 
sand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
‘ considering its amount of mat- 
ter, and with a combined freshness and complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial 

and Short stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientilic, Biogravhi- 


cal, Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical 6 itera- 
ture, avd from the 
pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Litera- 
ture of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inac- 
eessible mass of this literature, the only compila- 
tion that, while within the reach of all, ts satisfac- 
tory in the COMPLETENESS witb which it embraces 
whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, per- 
manent value, 

Itistherefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace wita the events or intellectual 
progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or 
his family general intelligence and literary taste, 


OPINIONS. 


“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in THE LIVING AGE in their best moods... . 
Art, science, and literature find fresh and eloquent 
expression in its pages from the pens of the best 
writers of the day; and the reader is kept well 
abreast of the current thought of the age.”—[Boston 
Journal, 

“It has now for many years held the first place 
of all our serial publications, .. . The only possible 











objection that could be urged to it is the immense | 


amount of reading it gives. ... There is nothing 
notewo:thy in science, art, literature, blography, 
»yhilosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in ft. . . 
fe readers are supplied with the best literature of 
the day.”—{The Churchman, New York. 

“It has long been one of the most attractive lit- 
erary companions of the time, and it may be truth- 
fully and cordially said that it never offers a dry 
or valueless page.”—{New York Tribune, 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history 

etry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 


pe 
are found here; and it is truly a panoramic exhibi- | 


tion of the Living Age, ... It furnishes more for 
the money it costs than any other periodical within 


| our knowledge.”—[The Watchman, Boston, 


“With each revolving year it increases in value... 
No other periodical gives so diversified a view of 
current literature.”—{Presbyterian Banner, Pitts- 
burg. 

“There is nothing like it.’—({Christian at Work 


* Tt has for us an interest and value beyond those 
of any other publication, bine won Rye g week, it 
gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the fore- 
most writers of the day.”’—[Montreal Gazette. 

“Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the perusal 
of R long List of monthlies.”—{Philadelphia In- 
quirer 

“Tt enables the reader to keep pace with the best 
thought and literary work of our time.”—(Christian 
Union, New York. 

‘ie opumcmt of the eclectic perlodicals.”—N. Y. 

York 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”—{Chicago tvening Journal. 

“It saves not only time, but money.’’—[Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It has beome indispensable.”—{New York Ob- 
server. 

“It still keeps to the front, as the best of all 
magazines. If limited to but one publication, we 
would infinitely prefer the Living AGE to all others, 
It stands alone in its excellence.”—{Morning Star, 
Wilmington, N.C. 

“Tt is one of the marvels of the age.”—[Spectator, 
Hamilton, Canada, 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

t?- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1885, remittting before Jan. ist, the numbers of 
1884 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


CLUB-PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthiies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situa- 
tion.”-—-Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.5, THE Living AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthiies (or Hlarper’s Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, 
THE LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas or Lippincott’s 
Monthly. 

Address LITTELL & CO., Boston, 


“Embossed Beauties,” al 
Chromos with your name on, largt 
Checker Board, a full set of Domi; 

, 


nos, the merry game of “Muggins 
amusing game of “‘ Nine Penny Morris,’’ the 

game of “Fox and Geese,”’ full instructions for eac’ 

me, Premium List, Sample Book, and our Great 

GE Price Puzzle, (we offer $100 for best volution ) Al 
postpaid, léc.,in stamps. U.S. © Co., Centerbrook, 
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INDISPENSABLE TO THE READING PUBLIC. 





Tue Leonaro Scott PustisHine Co’: 


PERIODICALS. 
Nineteenth Century. 
‘Contemporary Review 


For deep research and erudition, for profundity of scholarship, and 
wealth ofintellect, they are unrivalled by any other serial publications 
of either Europe or America. 


No other journal numbers among its contributors so many 
brilliant thinkers and profound scholars 
ant changes in the thought of the times are submitted to 
searching criticism and review. 


The most import 


The monthly contributions, by eminent writers, de 
scribing the contemporary life and thought of the lead- 
ing nations of the world, give it an unique position 
® among other Journals, presenting an epitome of all 


that best deserves attention in the world of thought and action. 


Ftugtty Review. 


The greatest exponent of radicalism in England. Its Editors 
and Contributors have ever been noted as leaders of pro- 
gress, and have formed a school of advanced thinkers, 
which may justly be cited as the most powerful factor of 


reform in the British Empire and elsewhere. 


While discussing all branches of modern thought, is particularly 
devoted to the consideration of the more recent theories in The- 


e,¢ 
British Quarter! ology and Philosophy. Its articles are characterized by a keenly 
| ® critical spirit, and for fulness of treatment and justness of criti- 


cism it stands alone, in its special field, among the periodicals of the world. 


Edinburgn Review. 


Numbers among its contributors the greatest names that have 
moulded English thought for the past eighty years. 
policy admits the discussion of all questions, its conservatism 
is tempered with a liberalism that marks itasthe INDEPENDENT 


Review of the world. 


(Quarterly Revie. 


Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and embrace 
the latest discoveries in Science, in History,and in Archeology. 
Much space is devoted to ecclesiastical history and matters con- } 
nected with the Church, thus making the Review invaluable 


tothe clerical student, as well as of great interest tu the general reader. 


‘Westminster Review. 


port, 








‘Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Britain. 


Is notable for the latitude of its theological views, many 
of the most advanced of modern theories in theology 
having received in its pages their first authoritative sup- 
A distinctive feature of this Keview is its ‘‘rnpgE- 
PENDENT SECTION,” containing articles advocating views at variance with those of its editors. 


Is the leading and most popnlar magazine of Great 
The tone of its articles, be they fiction, 
incidents of travel, critical or political essays, is 
—— tionable, rendering it most desirable for the 

ome 


ircle. 


All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 








‘Stakespeariana. 


While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the interchange 
of views among Shakespearian scholars, and to afford the student 
the fullest information relative to Shakespeare's art, life and writ- 
ings, SHAKESPEARIANA isspecially designed to extend the influence 


of Shakespeare as a popular educator, and tu stimulate the stuay of his works in our col 


leges and institutions of learning. 


sar7Full Index Circulars furnished upon application.-4sa 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 


“The Christian Union ” 


AND 


‘The Cottage Heartn ” 


FOR ONLY 
$3.50 A YEAR. 


THe Cottage HeEarTA is a well-known home 
magazin, now in ots fifth yer, and publishes 
bright and interesting Stories and Poems by the 
best American writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 

ces L. Mace, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose 

Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, Lucy recom, 

Choice Poems, Sketches and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and Places, Departments for Moth«rs, for 
Children, and for Sabbsth reading ; Music, Voce! and 
Instrumectal; Fashions and Fancy Work; Hints on 
Flor.cuiture, and Valuable Tested Receipts for 
Houschold use, with many 


Beautiful Illustrations, 
all printed on super-calendered paper, with great 
care, making a most attractive monthly magazine. 
Price, 81.50 a Year. 
Our Offer is to send for one year these two publi- 
cations, the retail price of which is $4.50, to any one 
who will at once send us $3.50, as we wish every 


reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION to become a sub- 
scriber to our magazine, 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CoO., 
BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Avcient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous ori, Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for catalogue of over 5,0uU0 subjects. Mention this 
paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
332 Washington 8t., Bost 














“WOMAN'S WORK.” 


A journal devoted to money-making employments 
for women. Practical, Helpful, Interestings 
Sold by newsdealers. Subscription, 60 cents 8 yeas 

| “ Woman’s Work,” 355Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
20,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE. 
8,672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
68,412 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, &c., 
AT ANY PRICE. 
58,482 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
.» 20C., 35C. 
GRAND mores CATALOGUE FREE. 


CRS ST., 
THIRD DOOR WEST OF CITY HALL FARK, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


urnishes Sunday § Prompt attention giver 

thools — with all U wall orders at the low- 
kinds of Supplies N est prices. Specimens 
needed for Libraries, D of papersand catalocues 
and by Superintendents, a4 of Books and Libraries 
Teachers and Sch 


olars, y sent free on application. 
SCHOOL 





UNION 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila } 10 Bible House. N Y 





ly oie Beaey Bvereu. er waa 
bine instruction with cure. Circulars aud in 
formation mailed free. Address 

“School for Invalid Youth,” Lyme, Conn. 








WANTS, 


(Cards of nut more than ten lines (ugale measure) 
will be inserted wm this column for subscribers only, 
or fifteen cents per line. It is the intention ofthe . 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not abie.| 


Wanted—An educated, Christian lady, be- 
tweed thirty-five and forty, to help care for two 
children, aged five and eight, and to assist lady 
in housekeeping. Must be of cheerful disposi- 
tion, and used to children. Address ‘“ Spuyten- 
Duyvil-on-Hudson,’”’ Kingsbridge P. O., New 
York City. 


A Young Lady who has had experience in ome 
of the largest Brooklyn schools would lik a 
position to play on the piano for school exercises, 
or evenings for children’s sociables. She is alse 


desirous of obtaining more pupils at reasouble 
rates. Address, for particulars, ‘‘ Music,’’ Box 
Brooklyn P. O, 


While its 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


T a Baptist weekly conference in this city, a week 
A or two ago, the Rev. J. E. Raymond told howa 
Southern colored preacher introduced a Northern 
brother to his flock 
‘‘Sometimes,”’ he said, ‘‘yo goes to de swamp to shoot 
dese yer bars, en yo takes one ob de ole guns along wat 
makes a big hole in the side ob de bar. He jest stuff some 
grass inde place an’ walks off laffin’ at yer. Den one ob 
dese yere Cornecticut men comes, en he has one ob dem new- 
fangled guns wat goes right off—a reg’lar touch-en-go-fetch- 
em gun—en when de bar’s hit de hole goes clean froo, en 
tain’t nomo’ use to stuff de grass in, so he lays down en dies. 
Now, I’m one ob de ole guns, en sometimes I hits you in de 
side, but yo goes right off and stops it up wid de sins eb de 
worl’. Den dat new-fangled gun, de great preacher from de 
Norf, comes down en shoots a hole clean froo yo. No use 
tryin’to stop dat up wid grass, en you sins en de debble jes’ 
lays down en dies.” 


Here are a few of the extravagant and odd 
titles used by religious writers of the time of Crom- 
wel] A Pair of Bellows to Blow Off the Dust 
Cast on John Fry; The Spiritual Mustard Pot, 
to Make the Soul Sneeze with Devotion; The 
Gum of Patience; The Bank of Faith ; High-Heeled 
Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness; Hooks and Eyes for 
Believers’ Breeches ; A Proper Project to Startle Fools ; 
Eggsof Charity Layed by the Chickens of the Covenant, 
and Boiled with the Water of Divine Love—Take Ye 
and Eat; The Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary, or a 
Collection of Passages from the Fathers. 


A better sermon against carelessness could not be 
thought of than the story of W. A. Kane, a young Con- 
necticut switchman. By pure carelessness he caused a 
train to be thrown from the track. Little harm was 
done, and ke was dismissed from his employment with 
the mild reproof: ‘‘ You ought to be more careful.” The 
words rankled in his mind, and when, not long after, he 
broke a plate, and his wife repeated the injunction, he 
became a hopeless maniac, repeating constantly till his 
death, ‘‘ You ought to be more careful.” 





In Mr. James Payn’s reminiscences, just published, 
he says that his life in Edinburgh constantly reminded 
him of Dean Ramsay’s story of the dissipated young 
man ‘“‘ who went to too many funerals.” As a telief 
from the austere pleasures of the city, and wishing to 
have some theoretical knowledge of the national game, 
he ordered of a bookseller a handbook of golf, and in 
due course received a neat little volume, entitled ‘‘ The 
Hand of Providerce Exemplified in the Life of John B. 
Gough ” (the teetotaler). 


Dr. T. D. Crothers, in a curious paper in the *‘ Alien- 
ist and Neurologist,” advances the theory that inebriety 
may te not only a disease, but a contagious disease. In 
other words, he believes it possible that the results set 
down to the evil effects of bad example and association 
may be the result of actual contagion, ‘‘ resulting in 
pathological changes of the nerve-centers, and leading 
to inebriety with as little volition on the part of the 
sufferer as if he had an attack of measles or typhoid 
fever.’ 


The friends of the young Chinese students who were 
recalled from this country have been greatly pleased to 
hear that several of them behaved with the utmost gal- 
lantry as naval officers of the Foo Chow fight. Six of 
them were on board the ‘‘ Yang Choo,” the Chinese flag 
ship, and only two of these escaped with their lives. It 
is said that the feeling of the Chinese officials toward 
the semi-Americanized young men has been greatly 
changed since their courageous conduct in this fight. 


The following reason is ascribed to Bishop William 
Taylor, who, with several disciples, is about to engage 
in African missionary work, as an argument for teach- 
ing the natives a phonetic system of spelling: ‘If 
taught to read the old orthography, as soon as they are 
enabled to understand the Holy Scriptures, the devil 
would thrust under their eyes all manner of infidel and 
coirupting reading matter; but the purity of the pho- 
netic alphabet has not yet been defiled in that way.” 


Slander is slander, whether spoken of a class or of an 
individual. The kind of slander rebuked in this ex- 
tract from the ‘‘ Connecticut Post” is very common, 
and it is well that such stuff should occasionally be taken 
notice of : ‘‘If a New Haven druggist told {the reporter 
of a New Haven newspaper that the ‘very best ladies’ 
of that city indulged in cigarettes on the sly, we believe 
that he prevaricated like the mischief ; and, furthermore, 
we are inclined to believe that the aforesaid reporter 
had a ‘day off’ and took to romancing, and the drug- 
gest never told him anything of the kind.” 


Publishing a paper in the far Southwest is not all ease 
and glory. Here is aplaintive remonstrance from a 


Taxasexchange : ‘‘ The publishers, the past week, have 
had to do their own cooking and washing, besides carry- 
ing fuel from the woods and getting out the press. The 
editor of this paper is affected with rheumatism at in- 





tervals, that is sometimes very painful, and he requests 
his friends not to hustle him about so roughly when 
they become a little frolicsome.” 


The tomb now being erected at the Paris cemetery of 
Pére-la-Chaise for the remains of M. Thiers will cost a 
million francs. A still nobler memorial of the great 
statesman is an attractive home for young literary men 
at Auteuil. Its object is to supply the place of the sup 
pressed fellowships of the French colleges, and to enable 
young writers to pursue important literary undertakings, 
Both monument and asylum are a gift of Thiers’s sister- 
in-law, Mile. Dosne. 


Now let the old year die. That live frog in a solid 
block of ice, where it has been reposing all summer, has 
just been discovered by a workman in an icehouse in 
Maine. It was feared at one time that 1884 would pass 
away without this discovery having been made, and a 
move was being inaugurated to ask Congress to take 
some action in the matter.—[ Norristown Herald. 


Georgia papers assert that in Irwin County of that 
State there is a small stream governed by the moon dur- 
ing dry weather. At the last quarter, new moon, and 
first quarter it is perfectly dry, but as the moon in 
creases it begins to run, and at full moon it is runuing 
boldly, and then gradually declines with the decrease 
until it runs dry. 


The talented but eccentric Professor Blackie, of 
Glasgow, gave a Sunday lecture the other day, choosing 
the decidedly secular subject, ‘‘ Scotch Love Songs.” 
The venerable professor, now nearly eighty years of age, 
ended his eulogy of Scotch poetry and Scotch lassies 
by singing an old Scotch ballad with great spirit. 


A London pill manufacturer has forwarded to General 
Lord Wolseley 10,000 copies of a handbill extolling his 
medicine, and a check for $600 to be given to the 
soldier who should first paste a copy on the door of 
General Gordon’s palace at Khartoum. He says his 
motives are ** purely patriotic.” 


The granite used in building the Georgia State Capitol 
at Atlanta is quarried in Maine, it being found cheaper 
to bring it that great distance than to buy it at Stone 
Mountain, only sixteen miles away. 


A French newspaper gives every subscriber an insur- 
ance policy against death or injury by railroad or street 
accident. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


In a recent issue of The Christian Union you say, as an Illustra- 
tion of the humility of great souls, ** Jesus Christ worked at a 
carpenter's bench until he was thirty years old.” Will you tell 
me how a person of a practical turn of mind can associate such 
aconception with Divinity? Here was a man working, appar- 
ently, just as any other man would, at his trade; going about 
doing jobbing carpenter-work for his neighbors ; haggling over 
prices, if he was a Jew; puzzling over how he should make 
square pegs fit in round holes, and short boards answer when he 
wanted to save the trouble of getting long ones ; justifying his 
plans for the putting up of a woodshed, or admitting that they 
might be improved ; talking with his mates about the chances of 
getting better wages in other districts ; hearing with interest 
accounts of the architecture of the Temple, and wondering if he 
could have improved on it. These considerations occur toa 
practical mind on reading the sentence above quoted. How 
shall that mind believe, with you, that this workman had all 
knowledge, all power, all wisdom, that he held the planets in 
his hand, that he was the Infinite One, the sum and substance 
and secret of the illimitable and inscrutable universe * 

CARPENTER. 

In what sense, if any, did Jesus Christ differ in nature at his 
birth from any one else born of woman? Was your answer to 
the above question designed to imply that the visible body of 
Jesus, the son of Mary, “that holy thing which was conceived 
in her by the Holy Ghost,” was composed of material substance, 
made of the earth, earthy’ Is that what you mean by “ human 
flesh’? If so, why should we worship him as a representative 
of God, more than many Others, both men and women, of whom, 
it is written, ‘‘ They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
spake as the Spirit gave them utterance”’’ We have the testi- 
money of a legion of “evil spirits” with one voice confessing 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, who they thought 
had come before the time. Shallwe discredit their testimony 
because they were “ vipers, the seed of the serpent’? Please 
explain, that we may obtain a clearer view of the subject, and 
oblige many readers. s. 

The Bible nowhere tells us that Jesus of Nazareth was 
God. What is deciared respecting him is, that he was 
** God manifest in the flesh ;” that is, that there was a com- 
plete manifestation, not only of the qualities, but of the 
personal character of God, in so far as it cowld be made in a 
human life and character. The Spirit of God plays upon all 
hearts which are willing to receive his influence, and all 
children of God do sometimes exhibit divine qualities in acts 
inspired by the indwelling of the divine presence. Jesus 
Christ was perfectly and completely possessed by the Spirit 
of God, so that all that he said and did, and his whole life 
and personality, were reflections of the divine character. It 
is not, however, claimed for Jesus by the New Testament 
that he possessed all knowledge or all power; on the con- 
trary, it is distinctly asserted that he laid aside his glory 
when he took it upon him to become aman. See Mark xiii., 
32; Phil. ti., 7, 8. 





Do you think ‘* Ouida’s "’ novels fit books for a public library 
kept specially for the use of young people and bya Christian as 
sociation’ What is their moral tone? An opinion, or a refer- 
ence to some published opinion, if such there be, will be thank 
fully received. J.C. 8. 

Hospoken, N, J. 

We should not consider such a selection for such a library 
a good one. Altogether apart from the question of mora’- 
ity—and in at least some of these novels there are serious ob- 
jections on that score—we do not regard the novels of this 
writer as good literary food for young minds. As is said of 
false coin, they do not ring true An artificial brilliancy of 
style, of sentiment, and of character is to be found on 
almost every page. It is true that many good judges de 
clare that there are exceptions to this general criticism ; 
but there is ceztainly pleaty of better and healthier litera 
ture to put before young people. 


I want to know (1) the title, publishers, and price of a volume 
of poems by B. Hathaway, published a year or two since, which 
deals witb Indian lore after the fashion of ‘‘ Hiawatha.”’ 2 
Whether there are any Latin or Greek authors of value not yet 
translated. 3. Date and place at which the first edition of the 
**English Reader’ was published. 4. Name of a good manual of 
parliamentary law for a country debating society. A. V.B 

Fair ORANGE, II) 

1. B. Hathaway’s ‘‘ League of the Iroquois, and other 
Indian Legends ’’ (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., $1.50). 2. 
Classicists would answer this question diversely, according 
to the meaning attached to the words ‘‘of value.’”? A glance 
at the long list of the Bohn translations will show that cer- 
tainly most of those classical authors whose names are at 
all well known to the general student have been translated. 
It may be said generally that all authors of first rank have 
been translated. 3. We do not know. 4. ‘‘Cushing’s 
Manual,’’ to be found at almost any book-store. 


Some of your subscribers would very much like to know some- 
thing about the star which is so noticeable in the south east at 
five o’clock a.m. and after, popularly called “The Star of 
Bethlehem,”’ and said to be the veritable star J.D. 

Your general description corresponds pretty closely to 
the morning star, just now Jupiter. There is, however, a 
star called by some the Star of Bethlehem. It belongs in 
the constellation of Cassiopeia, and was noticed by Tycho 
Brahe in 1572. The same star, it is believed, was observed 
in 1264, and also at some date late inthe tenth century. This 
gives it a period of about 300 years, and makes it probable 
that it was visible about the beginning of the Christian era. 
On this astronomical basis is founded the rather fauciful 
theory to which you refer. 


Please explain in your column of Inquiring Friends the follow 
ing verse in 1 John iii., 9: **‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him ; and he cannot sin, be 
cause he is born of God.’ Did any one ever attain such a high 
spiritual life that he was without sin, except our Saviour? By 
answering this as soon as meets your convenience you will con- 
fer a great favor upon one of your old subscribers, 

We suppose the verse ‘‘ Doth not commit sin’’ is to be in- 
terpreted as equivalent to “ Does not liveinsin.’? The sacred 
writer is inveighing against that unfortunately common form 
of pietism which makes an emotional experience take the 
place of practical obedience to God’s will. No man pos 
sesses the spirit of Christ who walks in selfishness and pride 
and passion in his daily life. 


Please inform me in the proper column what is the best trans- 
lation of Dante's * Divine Comedy.”’ 1. B. P. 

WitmineTon, Del. 

All things considered, Longfellow’s. Cary’s ought, how- 
ever, to be read in any careful examination or study of 
the poet. We strongly recommend, as a help to understand 
Dante, the reading of Miss Maria Frarcesca Rossetti’s 
‘*Shadow of Dante,’’ and J. A. Symonds’s ‘Study of 
Dante.’’ Mr. Parsons is now engaged on a translation of 
the “ Divine Comedy,”’ of which, we believe, a part, o °x- 
tracts, have been published and higbly commended. This 
translation we have not seen. 


1, Is Barnett Smith’s (or any other) * Life of Gladstone ”’ pub 
lished in this country, and by whom? 2. Is Dr. Lyman Abbott 
writing a “Life of Christ,” and who is the publisher? 3. Is 
Beecher’s “‘ Life of the Christ ’ on sale ? ~.4.c 

COPENHAGEN, N. Y. 

1, Smith’s “Life of Gladstone” is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; $3. 2. Dr. Abbott is not en- 
gaged in writing a “ Life of Christ.’”’ 3. But one volume 
was published. Fords, Howard & Hulbert sell that volume 
as a subscription book. 


‘A. J.,” in paper of November 6, asked for information 
about the Psalms. He was answered once, and again in 
paper of December 4, by ** E. J. W.’’ I wonld also like to 
direct attention to a book mentioned and recommended in 
your paper sometime in the year 1881. It is agreat help to 
the study of the Pslams, giving the time and circumstances 
under which they were written, opens them up as a very 
unique book, and is altogether worth reading. Its title is 
“The Psalms, Chronologically Arranged, by Four Friends.” 
Published by Macmillan & Co., London. Third edition, 
1876. H. W. B. 


Will you please inform me whether any of Emily Sarah Holt’s 

historical works relate particularly to the reign of Charles I. 
C.R. 

The titles of Mrs. Holt’s historical stories give little clue 
as to the period treated. We are not acquainted with one 
dealing with that of Charles I. The publishers of Mrs. 
Holt’s books, Robert Carter & Brothers, could probably 
give you the information desired. ‘‘ Wearyholme”’ is a 
tale of the time of Charles II. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN CUBA. 


EVERAL attempts have been made to establish in 

Cuba a Protestant church, but each failed, until 
March, 1882, when Mr. Alberto Diaz came here as agent 
of the Philadelphia Bible Society, a private association 
of ladies of that city, not connected, I believe, with 
either of the Missionary Societies of the United States. 

In the Fall of 1883 came the Rev. Thomas Gulick, for 
the previous ten years missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in Spain, who represented here the American Bible 
Society, and who, acting cordially with Mr. Diaz, as- 
sisted him materially in his work. Owing to failing 
health Mr. Gulick was obliged to resign his position and 
return to the States in thespring of 1884, since when Mr. 
Diaz has carried on the work alone. 

When the writer came here in November, 1882, he 
found Mr. Diaz preaching to a congregation of from 
twenty to thirty-five persons, mostly ladies, the place of 
meeting being the reception-room of a Protestant den- 
tist. 

On my second visit, in January, 1884, I found the 
services in the same room, but the weekly audience had 
increased to more than fifty, filling the room to its utmost 
capacity ; fully one-half being men. 

During the summer the interest in the mission in- 
creased to such an extent that greater accommodations 
became necessary, and a room has been rented upon the 
ground floor in the same building, having an entrance 
from the covered arcade of the Hotel Pasaje, one of the 
leading hotels of the city. This room has been fitted 
up with settees, etc.,for a chapel, and here, on a recent 
Sunday evening, I counted over 100 persons, including 
about twenty ladies. Besides these, there was a large 
crowd which, unable to obtain entrance to the chapel, 
gatbered in the passageway around the open door. 

A church has been organized, which is steadily in- 
creasing in numbers, having already on its rolls a mem 
bership of over 500. 

Since March, 1882, there have been sold, at the So 
ciety’s prices, more than 2,000 Bibies in Spanish, twenty 
in other languages, 750 copies of the Old Testament, and 
1,300 copies of the Evangelists. Besides these there 
have been distributed gratis more than 3,000 Bible 
chapter leaflets. 

At this chapel a regular preaching service is held 
every Sabbath evening, and a conference and prayer 
meeting on Friday evenings. A Sabbath-school has 
recently been inaugurated at a private residence in one 
of the suburbs, and there are other places where services 
are held on week nights. The mission work is not con 
fined to Havana alone, but there are stations in Matan 
zas and the neighboring towns, where there is preaching 
at irregular intervals. In all there are twenty of these 
stations, at each of which the interest displayed would 
warrant at least a weekly service, but as Mr. Diaz is the 
only missionary, it is impossible for him to supply them 
regularly, though at present he preaches somewhere 
every day in the week. The services are held under 
the Episcopal form, and the mission is included in the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Florida, 

The movement has already become so important as to 
attract opposition on part of the Catholic Church, and 
within the past two weeks there have been three violent 
attacks upon it through the Conservative press. Un- 
fortunately, tle state of affairs here is such that it will 
be almost impossible to prevent the opposition from 
taking a political form. Here, as in Spain, Romanism 
is the State Church, and its influence is entirely on the 
side of absolute monarchy. Since the time of Luther 
Protestantism and Liberty have gone hand in hand. 
Naturally, the Cubaus, who wish to see the island less 
dependent upon Spain, rebel also against the spiritual 
tyranny of the Church, while the clergy, aware of the 
drift of Protestantism, and not scrupulous in the use of 
means, assail Mr. Diaz not merely as a teacher of spirit- 
ual heresy, but more especially as a preacher of polit- 
ical revolution, and his church as a hot-bed of sedition. 
That this charge will be maintained and reiterated again 
and again, regardless of its untruth, may be expected. 
For a long time to come it will be one of the chief dif- 
ficulties of the mission work here, and it will require 
rare judgment and integrity on the part of the mission 
and its officers to refute it. Should the Treaty go into 
effect we may expect to see here a large influx of Ameri- 
cans, among whoa, we hope, will be a goodly number 
of Christian men and women, and with their co-opera- 
tion and that of the brethren at home there may be 
built up here a powerful Protestant Church. But it 
behooves those who direct the mission to be very careful 
whom they place here at the head of the work. The 
place needs and should receive an able, wise, level- 
headed, and experienced minister. Such a man can 
find here a field worthy of all his powers and already 
white for the harvest ; but an inexperienced, hot-headed 
youth, fresh from the seminary and unacquainted with 
human nature, might do no end of mischief. Like 
every other live business operation, this mission work is 
limited only by the swallness of its capital, and we 
heartily recommen it to Christians, of whatever de- 











nomination, who wish to put their money where it will 
do the most good. 





DEDICATION OF WARNER HALL AT 
OBERLIN. 


HE natural affinity between co-education and cul- 

tivation of music, especially of sacred music, has 
been manifest from the beginning of the experiment at 
Oberlin. The presence in the advance classes of both 
sexes in large numbers provides the material out of 
which to form an effective chorus. And the mors! re 
straints necessarily in existence in a Christian college 
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possible to provide for a musical education at such a 
center without incurring the hazards to character inevi 
tably attending the life of young people in a large city. 
Oberlin, though the first to recognize such an advan- 
tage, is by no means the only institution to do so, as 
nearly all the institutions of higher learning, where co 
education is practiced, now have flourishing conser- 
vatories of music. 

The erection at Oberlin, through the generosity of Dr. 
L. C. Warner, of New York City, of a convenient and 
commodious building for the sole use of the musical 
department marks an era not only at Oberlin, but, 
doubtless, also in the whole circle of co-education col- 
leges, for it recognizes at once the importance and the 
success of their movement in the direction of niusical 
education. 

The building erected is eighty feet long and sixty feet 
broad, and four stories high, eventuaily to be enlarged 
by additions about doubling its capacity. It contains 
forty-three lesson and practice rooms, and is of rare 
architectural beauty. The total cost of the present por- 
tion is $38,000. 

The dedication exercises on the 20th of December 
consisted of addresses by President Fairchild, by Dr. 
William M. Taylor, of New York, and by Dr. Warner 
himself. An interesting fact dwelt upon at some length 
by President Fairchild is that, though women, from the 
days of Miriam to the present time, have been foremost 
in sounding forth vocal praises to God, and though the 
cultivation of piano music is now so important a part of 
a young lady’s education, and though women have suc 
ceeded in writing poetry of a high order, no woman has 
yet undertaken the composition of a symphony, an 
opera, or an oratorio. So here is an unoccupied field in 
which women are invited, under the most favorable cir 
cumstances, to compete with men. 

The pervasive influence of music as it is cultivated in 
our co-education colleges can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. No one unaccustomed to the scene can fail to 
be impressed, on attending ‘chapel prayers” in a co- 
education institution, by the powerful effect of the 
hymn that is sung by the large number of mixed voices, 
divided nearly as they are in an ordinary church con 
gregation. The effect is also apparent in the magnifi 
cent choirs, trained to lead the music in the Sabbath 
congregations of the churches, aud in the occasional 
concerts of high order provided by the ‘* Musical Union.” 
The rendering of the ‘‘ Messiah ” at Christmas-time is, 
for example, now as regular a feature at Oberlin as it is 
at Boston. And at Oberlin large audiences bave learned 
to listen with breathless attention to the unfolding of 
that matchless drama as interpreted by Handel, and 
effectively rendered by a chorus and orchestra all of 
whose members truly feel the words which they sing. 

Dr. Warner, while a student at Oberlin twenty-five 
years ago, felt and appreciated to the utmost these influ- 
ences, and was at the time prominent in fostering them, 
and he now leads off in this noble manner in a move- 
ment to raise the standard of the general musical cult- 
ure, and provide for its prosecution under the most 
favorable moral conditions, and in connection with pos 
itive religious influences. It is his hope that friends of 
other institutions will be moved to imitate his example. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND, 


—Episcopalian, Unitarian, and Catholic churches held 
r-Lgious services quite generally in Boston and vicinity on 
Christmas Day. Phillips Brooks preached a sermon 
on the Shepherds following the star, seeing in the story 
a representation of the way in which the faith of 
Christ presents itself to the faith of humanity at large. 
The story carries in itself every order of experience that is 
comprised in human experience. At Emmanuel Church 
the Rev. Leighton Parks discoursed on “ Peace on Earth,” 
dwelling on the peace of the individual soul when Christ 
removes from it enmity and fear. The rector of the Church 
of the Advent dwelt upon the greatness of Christ in ventur- 
ing to trust himself and his truth with the people. The 
Babe of Bethlehem trusts human nature still. St. Paul’s 
Church had an elaborate musical programme, a sermon by 
the rector, and the sacrament of the Supper. Other Epis- 
copal churches held appropriate services. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale presented the contrasts, in a striking way, 
between the humbieness of Christ’s beginnings and the 
greatness of his work. Rey. Mr. Hornbrooks, of Newton, 
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preached at the First Church, dwelling upon the perma 
nency of Christ, the same in all ages ; he is the same in his 
attitude toward men. At King’s Chapel the Rev. H. W. 
Foote discoursed upon the joy and restfulness of the Ad 
vent. Is it not significant that the Unitarians now make so 
much of the religious aspect of Christmas ? 

—Dr. Dozchester, Dr. Mark Hopkins, Mrs. Mary Liver 
more, and others are moving to observe the centennial of 
the temperance tractof Dr. Rush, which is believed to be the 
beginning of the temperance reformation in this country. 

—The Rey. Leander Thompson, of North Woburn, Mass., 
has presented to the public library of Woburn twenty-seven 
volumes, of which seventeen are the Bible in different for 


eign languages. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Natick, 
ting, elected Mrs. 8. J. Coo 
lidge president, Mrs. M. H. Hayward vice-president, and 
Mrs. M. Simonds secretary. 

—The Samaritan Society of Salem, Mass., held its annual 
meeting at the First Universalist Church of that city Sun 
day, December 21. 

—The first religious services at the new Massachusetts 
reformatory at Concord were held on December 21. Over 
one hundred of the inmates attended, and the services were 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

—At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Shawmut Branch 
Sunday-school of Boston, which was recently held, the Sec- 
retary reported an average attendance ef 243 for the past 
year, and $388.66 contributions. 

— Dover, N.H., had its services in honor of the ¢ 
of Methodism in America December 21. The exercises 
occurred at the Methodist church, and historical addresses 
were delivered by the pastor, the Rev. J. M. Durrell, and 
by the Rev. James Thurston, a former pastor. 

—The Rev. Origen Smith left Brattleboro’, V1 
for Whitiugham, where he was to preach. Soine time after 
he was found by the highway in Halifax in an insensible 
condition, and soon died. He was supposed to have been 
frozen. 

-It has lately been found necessary to have policemen to 
preserve order at the Sunday services of the French Catholic 
Church of Notre Dame de Lourdes at Fal! River, Mass., 
where there is dissatisfaction because the bishop insists 
that the parish must accept the appointed pastor, while a 
majority of the congregation continue their demand, em 
phatically made some time since, for a French Canudian 
priest. 

—At the Charlestown (Mass.) Prison the first religious 
exercises since the rem.oval of the prisoners from Concord 
were held Sunday forenoon, December 25. Chaplain J. W. 
F. Barnes officiated. No visitors attended. Warden Usher 
announced that there would be Catholic services on Christ 
mas Day and on Sundays hereafter on Sun 
day will be: Mass at 8:15 a.m. ; Bible class at 9:50; general 
services by the chaplain at 10:30. On Christmas Day the 
men enjoyed the usual concert inthe chapel in the forenoon 
The programme greatly interested the audience, and in 
some instances they appeared to be deeply moved. The 
condition of the yard prevented the usual hour’s outing. 
Contrary tothe usual custom on Christmas Day, no pardons 
were granted. Of the 701 transferred to Concord six year: 
ago only about seventy have returned. The chaplain says 
that the religious services are of great benefit to the convicts, 
among whom are many intelligert and educated men, who 
are laboring under a depression and melancholy which are 
diverted by Scriptural teachings and give way to hope and 
love of God. 

—A public meeting was held December 2! by the Charles- 
town branch of the Associated Charities of Boston. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Biddeford, Me., 
which was destroyed by fire several months ago, baving 
been rebuilt, was rededicated last week. The Maine Meth 
odist Conference will meet in Biddeford on the 23d of April. 
Bishop Harris wil! preside. 

—Both church and society have accepted the resignation 
of the Rey. William Mitchell in Westboro’, continuing his sal 
ary and allowing him the use of the parsonage till the first 
of next April. 

—The Rev. Dr. Buckingham bas been pastor of the South 
Congregational Church et Springfield, Mass., for forty 
years, and the church now proposes to furnish him with a 
colleague who will devote himself entirely to pulpit work, 
leaving Dr. Buckingham 
among his people. 

—On the morning of New Year’s Day the Congregational 
church at Northbridge, Mass., will be dedicated. 

—The centenniai celebration of Methodism was held 
December 28 by the Methodist churches at Warren, Mass., 
and vicinity. 

-—-A special appeal is made by the Baptist Connecticut 
State Association in behalf of the churches of the denomina 
tion in the State. Many of them must receive aid in order 
to pay their pastors and maintain the Sunday-schools con 
nected with the churches. It is thought that Sunday-schoois 
could be interested. 

—The Union Church of Hartford, Conn., contributed 
over $1,000 to the parsonage fund of the Congregational! 
Union in response to the appeal of the Rev. Dr. Taylor. 

—A Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has been or- 
ganized at Brookfield, Mass, 

—A fellowship meeting of the Congregational churches of 
Royalston, Mass., and vicinity was held December 22. In 
teresting discussions on live topics held the attention of the 
audience. 
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THE MIDDLE STATES, 

—Nearly all the churches of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., unite in a 
service on January 4 to consider the cause of Prison Re- 
form, and to listen to an address by Wm. M. F. Round, Sec- 
retary of the Prison Association of New York. 

—The Rey. J. R. Thompson, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., who was reported as 
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missing, returned to his home on Sunday night. The 
fact of hisreturn was communicated to the people assem- 
bied in the church holding their Christmas celebra- 
tion. Immediately the whole spirit of the entertainment 
was changed, and the people gave audible expression to 
their rejoicings. Mr. Thompson will be granted a vacation, 
in order that he may recuperate and again take hold of his 
work ip the church. 

—The United Presbyterian Church at 116th Street, near 
Third Avenue, New York, is divided on the question of pas- 
tor. The church has as acting pastor the Rey. Charles B. 
Smyth, who is not a favorite with many of the congregation. 
The charges brought against Mr. Smyth in the Presbytery 
were dismissed. Mr. Smyth declares his intention to “ hold 
the fort."? How much spiritual benefit the church will re- 
ceive from his ministry remains to be seen. 

—A memorial tablet to the late Rev. Dr. Ewer, rector of 
St. Ignatius's Church, New York, will soon be placed in that 
church. The tablet is very artistic, both in design and 
finish. 

—The first Sunday in January the twentieth anniversary 
of the consecration to the Episcopate of the Rey. A. Cleve- 
land Coxe, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Western New York, will be celebrated. The anniversary 
will be celebrated with appropriate services at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Buffalo. 

—The fortieth anniversary of the Rev. Dr. J. Ireland 
Tucker as rector of the Church of the Holy Cross at Troy, 
N. Y., was celebrated Deceu.ber 25. 

—The members of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Nativity, at Philadelphia, have organized a ‘‘ccal club’? for 
the benefit of the poor of the parish. 

—More money has been raised during the present year for 
missionary work among the boatmen of the Lehigh Canal 
than has ever been raised before. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association Club of Bur- 
lington, N. J., has just celebrated its first anniversary. It 
has a membership of 250. 

—The Sunday-school connected with Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Orange, N. J., has just paid off an in- 
debtedness on the ground purchased by the vestrymen for 
the erection of a new Sunday-school room. 

—The New York Christian Home for intemperate men is 
in debt $5,000. The managers are extremely anxious to re- 
move this debt as soon as possible. 

—The late Bishop Simpson made a bequest endowing an 
episcopal chair. Those most deeply interested feel that 
the m oney should go to the Bishop’s family. 

—The Ecclesiastical Council convened to try the charges 
preferred against the Rev. George (iuirey, recently pastor 
of the Wilson Street Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., have 
finally referred the matter to a committee of five for inves- 
tigation. 

—The Right Rev. Dr. Rulison has removed to Bethlehem, 
Pa., and entered upon his episcopal duties. 

—The Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., celebrated the Methodist centennial by the pay- 
ment of a $3,000debt. One of the mortgages had been on 
the church for fifty years. 

—Trinity Church at Morristown, N. J., was consecrated by 
Bishop Scarborough last week. 

—The corner-stone of the German Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Vineland, N. J., was laid last week. 

—The ladies connected with the Rock Ridge Chapel, 
located on Jersey City Heights, visited the Excise Com- 
mittee of the Common Council of Jersey City in a body, 
and protested against the granting of a license to a concert 
garden next door to the church. 

—Farewell services were held at the Fifth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday evening of last week in honor 
of two ladies who sailed on the 27th for Burmah. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Delmar, Delaware, 
will be dedicated January 4. 

—The leafiets issued by the National Union of Primary 
Sabbath-School Teachers contain a list of books and papers 
helpful for the etudy of the lesson. 

—It is feared that in consequence of the unfavorable 
weather of last Sunday the collections in the churches for 
the Saturday and Sunday Associations will be smaller than 
last year. Reports of the various committees will be made 
January 1. 

—Father McNamee, identified with the Reformed Catholic 
Church movement in Brooklyn, N. Y., was immersed last 
Sunday, and will enter the Baptist ministry. 

—The trustees of the old Dutch Reformed Church at Har- 
lem have purchased ground for a new house of worship. 

—A most excellent enterprise has been started in New 
York to reach the most degraded children—children of de- 
praved parents, and those who know nothing of father and 
mother. The projectors of the movement are among the 
best men of the city, who do not believe in institution life. 
They have issued a pamphlet—‘*A Pilea for Children ’’— 
which sets forth the objects of the society and the condi- 
tions under which the children are received under its care. 
The first object is to help the child in its own home; they 
will establish day shelters and night schools for tkese chil- 
dren, but will accept no child within twenty-four hours after 
application has been made, in order to find the actual con 
dition of the environment of the applicant. These shelters 
will be established in all parts of the city, beginning with 
the poorest. 

—Pictures were used by the pastor of the First Piace 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., to illustrate 
his sermon last Sunday evening. ‘The pastor says he finds 
‘hem a great aid in keeping the attention of his congregation. 

—The Prison Association has been able, through the gen- 
erosity of L. Prang & Co., to send Christmas cards to hun- 
dreds of prisoners in the loathsome county jails of the State. 

—The Reformed church at Jamaica, N. Y., have builta 
mission chapel at East Jamaica at a cost of $3,000. 

—St, Thomas Mission, at Bushwick Ayenue and Cooper 
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Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has had a most successful year. 
The church is located in a growing district, and its future is 
assured if it receives proper encouragement and help in its 
present infancy. 

—The Rey. Alexander B. Crawford, assistant rector of St. 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has just been deposed from the ministry by his bishops in 
consequence of his undue use of intoxicating liquors. 

—The Park Congregational Church, located on Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been enlarged one-third. It 
also has received a new organ. Over $8,000 bas been raised 
by the congregation to pay for the improvements. The 
church was reopened for services on December 21. 

—Last week the Methodist Episcopal church and parson- 
age at Moriah, N. Y., was destroyed by fire. Luss, $18,000 ; 
insurance, $6,000. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church, Laurens, N. Y., cele 
brated the centennial of Methodism by the payment of 
its debt. The church was dedicated December *1. 

—The Free Baptist church at Utica, N. Y., was dedicated 
on the morning of December 24. 

—A meeting of the minieters of the city of Troy, N. Y., 
was held with the Board of Charity at the Mayor’s office, 
on Thursday of last week. ‘There is so much suffcriog 
among the poor of that city that it has been found neces- 
sary to bring the matter to the aitention of tbe citizens. 
The Mayor will appoint a committee to give special atten- 
tion to the subject of poor relief. 

THE WEST. 

—The trustees of the First Congregational Church of 
Omaha, Neb., at their annual mectiog on December 22, ad- 
vanced the salary of their pastor, the Rey. A. F. Sherrill, 
$500; from $2,000 to $2,500. 

—The First Congregational Church at Kansas City was 
recently dedicated. The church cost $80,000, 

—A division exists in the North Asbland Avenue Baptist 
Church of Chicago, Ill. <A part of the members wich to 
withdraw and form anew church at Humboldt Park. At 
the meeting of the Advisory Committee, composed of the 
ministers of the several churches in that city, it Was moved 
that the disaffected members would be justified in proceed- 
ing with a new organization under the circumstances. This 
was carried with only two dissenting votes. 

—In Texas, Charles Union Sunday-school, organized ina 
most destitute district, has enjoyed two revivals and twenty- 
five conversions in its first year’s history, anda church has 
been organized there. Such isthe reward of a missionary 
of the American Sunday-School Union. 

—A meeting in the interest of the Citizens’ League was 
held in Plymouth Church, Chicago, JIL, last week. This 
congregation is deeply interested in the League. 

—The noonday prayer- meetings under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Chicago, Ill, are very 
successful. 

—The Woman’s Memorial Lutheran Church at Freeport, 
I\l., was recently dedicated. The church cost $13,000, and over 
$8,000 was raised by the Woman's Hiome Missionary Society 
of the Lutheran Church. 

—The Illinois Universalist State Convention have voted 
to employ a State Missionary. They have secured the ser- 
vices of the Rey. A. B. Ifutchins, of Syracuse, N. Y., whose 
headquarters will be at Springfield, Ill. 

—‘*Forefathers’ Day’’ in Nebraska, the Omaha Congre- 
gational Club held its first anniversary (on the night of the 
22d), in the parlors of the First Congregational Church, the 
Rey. F. A. Sherrill presiding. Plates were laid for fifty per- 
sons. Besides the pastors and a goodly number of laymen 
of Omaha, the Rev. Wm. Spencer, of Norfolk, and the Rey. 
George W. Wainwright, of Blair, were present. The ladies 
of the First Congregational Church provided supper, after 
which the pros and cons of Congregationalism were dis- 
cussed. Telegrams were exchanged with the leading Con- 
gregational clubs East and West, responses to which were 
received and heartily applauded. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were ‘‘ Brownism,” ‘‘ John Robinson,”’ ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalism in New England,’ “‘ Forefathers’ Principles,” 
‘* The Children of the Forefathers.’? These discussions were 
participated in by the Rev. Messrs. Sherrill, Scott, Wain- 
wright, Petten, and Spencer ; also by a number of the lay- 
men present. The range of the club is to be extended to 
include Eastern Nebraska, and General 0. ©. Howard, the 
Rey. Willard Scott, and Mr. T. H. Leavitt were appointed 
a committee to make the extension. 

THE SOUTH, 

—Iin the Methodist Episcopal church at Fayettesville, 
N. C., the sexten, in making the fire last Sunday, used 
charcoal, from which considerable gas escaped. When the 
Sunday-school had been in session a short time, fifteen of 
the children fainted und fell. After a time the children 
were resuscitated, but the librarian is still in a dangerous 
condition. It is fortunate that nothing more serious 
occurred. 

—The recently elected bishop, the Rev. Dr. W. F. Malla- 
lieu, has reached his home at New Orleans, La. It is ex- 
pected that he will revolutionize work in the South. 

—From Missouri, a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union reports : ‘ Religious interest in many of our 
schools. In one in Christian County, nine conversions ; 
more than sixty in Barry County ; in Stone County, a gra- 
cious revival.”” And he adds, very significantly, ‘‘ Sectarian 
strife is decreasing through the lifting up of the mass:s and 
the bringing in of peave and good-will.” 

PUOREIGN, 

—King Leopold of Belgium gives $40,000 a year to African 
missions from his private purse. He explains bis liberality 
to a missionary by saying: ‘‘ You know that God took 
away from me my son, my only son, and then he Jaid Africa 
upon my heart. I am not spending the revenue of Bel- 
gium on it, but my own private resources, and I have made 
arrangements that when I die this civilizing and evangeliz- 
ing work in Africa shall go on.’’ 
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CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Pliny 8. Boyd, of Amesbury, has received a call to Granby 
Mass. 

—Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., has declined the 
call recently received by him from New Haven, Conn. 

—Irving L. Beaman, late of St. Johns, N. B., has accepted a 
callto Williamsburg, Mass. 

-John P. Cushman, of Troy, N. Y., has received a call to 
Castine, Me. 

J.C. Richardson, of Newbury, Vt., has accepted a call to 
Gaysville, Vt. 

—John C. Rollins, of Hookset, has received a call to Milford, 
N. II. 

—A.C, Sewall, of Williamstown, Mass., lias received a call to 
Keene, N. H. 

—Webster Woodbury, of Foxboro’, Mass., has received a call 
to Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

—E. 8. Atwood, of Salem, Mass.. has reccived an invitation to 
the Fort Street Presbyterian Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—Andrew Meclntyre, of Long Bridge, Conn., has received a 
call to Derby, Conn. 

—Joseph B. Seabury has received calls to the First Church, 
Dedham, Mass., and to the Second Church, Keene, N. UH. 

—(). J. Collin, of Lewis, N. Y., hus received acall to the church 
at Smyrna, N. Y. 

—William W. Dowden, of Easton, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the church at Rowley, Mass. 

—Michael Burnham resigned his pastorate of the Emmanuel 
Congregational Church, in Boston, last Sunday, and will accept 
his call to the First Congregational Church in Springfield, Mass. 

—Edward 8. Atwood, pastor of the South Church of Salem, 
Mass., has received a call from the Fort Street Church at Detroit, 
Mich. 

~Mortimer Blake, pastor ef the Winstow Church at Taunton, 
Mass., died last week 

—C. I. Hamlin will be installed pastor of the Payson Church 
at Easthampton, Mass., January 7, 1255 

—J.C. Rollins, pastor of the church at Hooksett, N. IL, las 
received a call to the church at Milford, Mass, 

—~Edward [awes, of New Haven, Conn., has received a call to 
the church at Oberlin, Ohio. 

—William C, Scofield, pastor of the charch at Westhampton, 
Mass., has resigned. 

bal’ TisT, 

—C. IL. Rowe, of Mystic River, Conn., has accepted a call to 
South Abbington, Mass. 

—James K. Ewer, of Reading, Mass., hat accepted a call to 
Concord. 

—C. B. Crane, D.D., of Boston, has received a call to the First 
Baptist Church at Concord, N. H. 

A. J. Hovey, cf Stoneham, Mass., has received a call from the 
church at Antrim, N. H. 

—J. A. Cubberly has accepted a call to the church at New 
market, N. J. 

—J. W. Phillips has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Scipio, N. Y. 

S. P. Everett, of South Hampton, N. H., has accepted the cal 
to the church at Meredith Village, N. H. 

R. J. Conklin, recently at Babylon, N. Y., has aceepted a 
call to the church at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

Cc. M. Anderson has accepted a call to the church at Kittery 
Point, Me. 

—A. C. Dixon, of Baltimore, Md., has received a call to the 
Marey Avenue Church at Brooklyn, N.Y. It is thought that he 
will accept. 

Bernard MeMakin has received a call to the church at At 
lantic City, N. J. 

—R. F. Alger, of Becket, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Beverly, Mass. 

—W. P. Hellings, of Lockport, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
First Church at Milwaukee, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—A.II. Allen, pastor of the church at Islip, L. 1., has accepted 
a call to the Woodside Church at Troy, N. Y. 

—~M.M. Curtis, pastor of the Reformed church at Hastings, 
N. Y., has accepted a call tothe Fairmount Avenue Church at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

-Webster Woodbury, of Foxboro’, Mass., has accepted acallto 
the church at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

—George PD. Baker, pastor of the First Church at Detroit, Mich., 
has accepted a call to the First Church at Philadelphia, la. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—F. W. Morton, of Cambridge, Mass.,a recent student in 
Harvard Divinity School, has accepted a cal! to the Unitarian 
Church in Bloomington, II. 

—George C,. Cressey, who has received a call from the Unitarian 
Society of Bangor, will begin his work the first Sunday of this 
year 

—Jobn Tunis, of Meadville, Pa., has acvepted a call to the Uni 
tarian church at Quincy, Il. 

Austin T. Garver, of Milford, Mass, has received a call to 
the Unitarian church at Worcester, Mass. 

—Arthur A. Brooks, of Worcester, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the church at Greenfield, Mass. 

Frank A. Dillingham, pastor of the church at Danvers, Mass., 
has resigned. 

J. L. Seocoria, pastor of the church at New Gloucester, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the church at East Jaffrey, N. HH. 

—t, E. Scott, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Un- 
derhill, Vt.. bas decided to go to Africa as a missionary. 

—J. De Witt Millir, formerly a Methodist Episcopal clergyman 
has accepted a call tothe Emanual (Reformed Episcopal) Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—E. W. Picker was installed pastor of the Free Baptist Church 
at Providence, R. ]., last week. 

Clifford M. Anderson was installed pastor of the Free Bap- 
tist Church at Kittery Point, Me., December 24. 

II. W. Crabbe, pastor of the United Presbyterian Church at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned. 

Dr. Draper, of Great Barrington, Mass., has resigned on ac- 
count of poor health. 

EPISCOPAL, 

John Moncure, of Gallipolis, Ohio, has received a call to 
Christ Church at Madison, Ind. 

-Thomas Vidball, of Lexington, Ky., has accepted the call to 
St. Paul’s Church at Philadelphia, Pa 

—Joseph Cross has accepted a call to the Church of the Heay 
enly Rest at New York as assistant. 

—M. M. Curtis, pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church at Hast- 
ings, N. Y., has accepted a cull to the Fairmount Ayenue Church 
at Cleyeland Ohio. 
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REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMIS- 
SIONER. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Mr. Hiram Price, has just made his an- 
nual report. He states that more Indians 
are cultivating the soil, jiving in houses 
and interested in mechanical pursuits than 
were at the time of the last annual report ; 
several hundred more children are in 
the school ; and that, taken altogether, an 
impartial view of the situation warrants 
the belief that at some time inthe near 
future it is fair to presume tbat, with the 
aid of such industrial, mechanical, and 
agricultural schools as are now being car- 
ried on, the Indian will be able to care for 
himself, and be no longer a burden, but a 
help, to the Government. 

As to the cost of the service, Mr. Price 
says: ‘‘ The Indians actually get, of the 
money belonging to the Government, to 
feed and clothe them, only about $7 per 
annum per capita, or a fraction less than 
two cents per day for each Indian. It 
takes from the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment $1,000 a year for each eoldier in our 
army, whose chief business it is to see 
that peace is preserved on the frontier, 
while it takes from the same source for 
each Indian only $7. I make this com- 
parison, not for the purpose of conveying 
the idea that the army appropriation is 
too much, for I do not know that it is, 
but for the purpose of showing that the 
Indian appropriation is too small, because 
I do know that it is, if it is expected to 
transform the Indians from being wild, 
roving nomads into peaceable, industri- 
ous, and self-supporting citizens in any 
reasonable time. Among the items for 
which more liberal appropriations should 
he made is pay for police, pay of addi- 
tional farmers, and pay of the officers 
who compose the courts of Indian of- 
fenses. More liberality in paying Indian 
agents and assisting such Indians as need 
it and show a disposition to help them- 
selves would be true economy, and hasten 
the day when the Indians would need no 
pecuniary aid from the Government ” 

In regard to the enforcement of the law 
against the sale of liquor to the Indians, 
he report says: ‘‘ When from $100 to 
$500 have been expended in prosecuting 
a case to conviction of the offender, and 
then he is fined $1 and imprisoned one 
day, as has been the case in some in- 
stances, it is very obvious that this worst 
of all evils in the Indian country will not 
be removed, and is so broad a farce as to 
be justly ridiculed and despised. The 
only effectual remedy for this is the one 
which I have repeatedly recommended, 
and that is to make the penalty not less 
than $300 fine and not less than two 
years’ imprisonment.” 

Mr. Price reports in the highest terms 
of the beneficial results of the establish- 
ment of courts of Indian offenses. 
These courts have been instrumental 
in abolishing some of the most bar- 
barous customs among the Indians, and 
the continuance of these courts, hon- 
estly administered, will in time abolish the 
war dance, the scalp-dance, and polyg- 
amy. 

The report is very exhaustive in regard 
to school affairs. 

“The value of day schools among Indians 
is proven, and for 60,000 Indians their estab- 
lishment is virtually required by treaty stipu- 
lations. The 7,000 Rosebud Sioux have 
nearly lost faith in the Government promise 
of aboarding-school. The pledge cannot be 
redeemed until Congress gives funds to cover 
the expense of relocating and removing the 
Rosebud agency, and meantime district day 
schools are being established as rapidly and 
systematically as practicable. 

‘In looking at the educational gain made 
during the last few years the proportions of 
the work undone should not be lost sight of, 
and appropriations must largely increase be- 
fore this large unschooled remainder can be 
eared for. Some progress is being made 
toward compulso’ y education, It has been 
successfully tried at four agencies, the com- 
pulsion at two taking the form of withhold- 
ing rations, and at the others of withholding 
annuity payments. As soon as a sufficient 
number of school buildings are erected in the 





various agencies for the Sioux the system can 
be enforced through that entire tribe under 
the terms of their treaty.’’ 

The death-rate among the Indians has 
increased during the last ycar. This in- 
crease is attributed to the unusually severe 
winter, and the disposition among the In- 
dians to rely on their native medicine- 
men. 

The subject of the settlement of the 
white men in the Indian Territory is re 
ferred to at length. Mr. Price recom- 
mends an amendment to the existing laws 
relative to trespassers on Indian lands; 
that such trespass should be punishable 
by imprisonment as well as fine. These 
lands are not in any sense public lands at 
present, and yet without stringent meas- 
ures these intruders cannot be kept out 
without the aid ot troops. The Commis- 
sioner indorses the report of the Commis- 
sion to review the award of damages 
($36,000) to Indians on account of the con- 
struction of reservoirs at the headwaters of 
the Mississippi, and says that no one can 
compute the evil consequences that may 
arise should Congress ignore its duty to 
these Indians by a failure to make appro 
priations to carry out the terms of the 
award. 





“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


For the New Year. 


Tur Common Sense HousenoLtp CALEN- 
DAR FOR 1885, by Marion Harland, appeals 
to every housekeeper. There have been now 
about 200,000 copies of the author's book on 
household and culinary matters sold, and 
this calendar contains on its daily leaflets in 
formation, advice, and receipts, as good as 
any given in her ‘**Common Sense in the 
Household,’ which has been used in more 
than 100,000 families. 


“It is as useful as itis original.’’— [Boston Ad- 
vertiser. ‘‘Ilere is richness in a calendar, a val- 
uable variety in the right direction.”’— [Hartford 
Post. 

The card upon which the Calendar is 
mounted presents a pleasant picture of the 
author and her library. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, if not to be had from your 
bookseller, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 
New York, 


PRICE, $1.00. 





If you want, each year, at least 40 complete 
GOOD STORIES, 26 SERMONS from the 
BEST WRITERS, 100 choice POEMS, 200 
pages of interesting MISCELLANEOUS 
READING, including chit-chat about MEN, 
WOMEN, and BOOKS, and NOTES and 
QUERIES, subscribe to 


EVERY OTHER SATURDAY. 


Price, $2.50 Per Year. 


Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., writes: “ Every Other 
Saturday has seemed to me to show an excellent 
plan excellently carried out.” 

Ex-Governor Rice; “Itisa success. I read it with 
much pleasure, and find its contents instructive, 
ongerenining, and piquant.” 

Rev. Dr. ledge : “Tlike the plan of Eve Other 
Saturday: it has some novel features, and all its 
novelties seem to me decided improvements on 
other papers now in circulation.” 

ev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale: “1 find T always 
read Every Other wept dong ns when I get hold 
of oe or is only one other paper of which I can 
say this.” 

Mon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL. D., President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society: “I heartily in 
dorse all the commendations of Every Other Satur- 
day, and wish it every success.” 

Rev. Dr. Withrow: “I consider Every Other Sat- 
urday an enticing family paper o 

Hon, Mellen Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston 
Public Library: “1 have looked over the first el ght 
numbers of Every Other Saturday, and read the 
greater partof them. I find thecontents thoroughly 
——e A interesting. Of your success! have no 
doubt.” 


GET UP A CLUB. 


For a Club of five names send @11.25. 
PREMIUM, 3 to 5 Choice Booka. 
For a Club of ten names send @22.50. 
PREMIUM, 8 to 10 Choice Books. 
Send for sample copy and descriptive circular 
at once. 


Every Other Saturday 
Publishing Co., 
47 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, Mass. 


¢# The first number of Every Other Saturday 
appeared January 5, 1884. The publishers have a 
few copies of the early numbers, held to complete 
sets. The yearly subscription is $2.50. UNTIL Frs- 
RUARY, 1885, ANY ONE REMITTING $1.00 DIRECT TO THE 
Poenisters will receive the periodical from Janu- 
ury, Isai, bu January, iso two years, 23 


LADI ES IBOOK OF FANCY WORK, lie. Ciren- 

lars free. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
MORTCACES Only the most desirable Ioana, Ab- 
ORTGAGES. 2 ite safety and satisfaction. The 
Kansas-Mis. Loan & Trust Co., Wyandotte, Kan. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY E. L. 


MONTHLY. 


AND W. J. YOUMANS. 


THE PoPuULAR ScIENCE MONTHLY for 1885 will continue, as heretofore, to sup- 


ply its readers with the results of the latest investigation and the most valuable 
thought in the various departments of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and technical details of science, which are of chief concern 


to specialists, to the journals devoted to them, the MonrHiy deals with those 


more general and practical subjects which are of the greatest interest and impor- 


tance to the public at large. In this work it has achieved a foremost position, 


and is now the acknowledged organ of progressive scientific ideas in this country. 


The wide range of its discussions includes, among other topics : 
The bearing of science upon education ; 


Questions relating to the prevention of disease and the improvement of 


anitary conditions ; 


Subjects of domestic and social economy, including the introduction of 
better ways of living, and improved applications in the arts of every kind ; 


The phenomena and laws of the larger social organizations, with the new 
standard of ethics, based on scientific principles ; 


The subjects of personal and household hygiene, medicine, and architecture, 


as exemplified in the adaptation of public buildings and private houses to the 


wants of those who use them ; 


Agriculture and the improvement of food-products. 


The study of man, with what appears from time to time in the departments 
of anthropology and archeology that may throw light upon the development of 


the race from its primitive conditions. 


Whatever of real advance is made in chemistry, geography, astronomy, 
physiology, psychology, botany, zodlogy, paleontology, geology, or such other 
department as may have been the field of research, is recorded monthly. 

Special attention is also called to the biographies, with portraits, of repre- 
sentative scientific men, in which are recorded their most marked achievements 
in science, and the general bearing of their work indicated and its value esti- 


mated. 


Volume XXVI. begins with the November number, but subscriptions may begin at 


any time. 


Terms, $5.00 per annum. Single copy, 50 cents. 





New York: D. APPLETON & CO0., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 





Christmas and New Year’s 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. just out. Collection of 
the best Plano Duets, by famous composers ; gener- 
ally quite easy, and a good and entertaining book 
for all homes where there are two piano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. tmmensely 
eee. All the best Minstrel, Plantation, and Ju- 
jlee Songs. 
Musical Favorite. 
Gems of Strauss. 


Gems of the Dance. 

Gems of English Song. 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
Franz’s Album of Songs. 


Piano Music. 


Vocal Music, 


The above eight books are unfform in binding : 
each contains 20 to 2” sheet music size mths and 
each costs in Boards @2, Cloth ®2.50, Gilt a3. 
Students’ Life In Song. $1.50. 

Rhymes and Tunes. Bas. $1.25, CL $1.50, Gilt $2. 
Norway Music Album.“ 2.5, “3,0, “4 


Also, 20 Vols. of Musical Literature, attractive,well 
bound, and interesting, among which are Ritter’s 
Stadent’s History of Music. $2.50, and the Lives 
of the various Great Masters of Music. 


Also, many Christmas Carols, 
Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


New Sunday-School Songs, 


JOYFUL LAYS 


CONTAINS NOT ONLY THE NEWEST BUT THE 
BEST SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


Price, $30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers, 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS 
have adopted Jorrut Lays, and are delighted. 
We publish a large line of Popular Singing 


Books for Sunday-Schools, Singing Schools, Gos- 
pel Meetings, Choirs, etc., ete - , aie 


A full catalogue and specimen pages sent free 
on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


chose answering an Advertisement wit 
vonfer «a faver upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating thot they saw the 





Advertisement im The Christian Union, 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


$2.50 A YEAR 


FOR THHE 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTIAN 
WEEKLY. 


The best and cheapest 
illustrated paper and 
unsectarian religious 
weekly in the land. 


Just the Paper for You, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
ABBOTT ON ‘THE ACTS.” 
An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers, 


Svo, cloth. Price, postpaid, 81,75. 


“It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
day.”—Rerv, Wm. M. Taylor, D.D, (Cong.) “ For 
quick reference on a minister's table, for help at 

amily study, for aid in the Sunday-school lesson, I 
should commend this as the best book I know.”— 
Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D.(Pres.) ‘Convenient in 
form. Compa t, clear, and interesting in comment.” 

Bishop Paddock (Epis.). “Students wiil be wise 
to possess themselves of this help.”—Bishop Foster 
(Meth.). “Ihave met with nothing of the kind 
which, in my judgment, Is so eminently adapted to 
aid the earnest Sunday-school teacher tn bis prepara 
tion for teaching.”-—Rev. R. R. Meredith (Cong ) 
“ One of the ablest commentaries of the century.”— 
J. H. Vincent. D.D.(Meth.). “The bes: cominen 





tary immensely suggestive and interesting to me.” 
—Kev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. (Bapt.). “It approaches 
nearett the true idea of a popular commentary.” 
Pres. Anderson (Bapt.). P 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago, 
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HALF-TIME IN SCHOOLS. 


where there are as many as sixty pupils, they 
shall be divided into two brigades. The bri- 


N the November number of the ‘‘ North | gades might be divided by lot, with liberty of 


American Review ” isan article by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, pleading earnestly and 
logically for the establishment of the 
‘half-time in schools.” His reasons for 
objecting to the present system and advo- 


cating the half-time system are, in part, | 


as follows: 

‘A more serious danger of the full time 
system is moral. By taking boys and girls 
out from the working force of the world, as 
it does, it gives them to understand that they 
are the only creatures of God that have noth- 
ing to do for the world in which they live. 
The community is taxed, the hours of home 
and its occupations are regulated, so that the 
public schools may be carried on. Every- 
thing yields to the mechanism of these 
schocls. Their apparent purpose is that the 
children shall be more learned. Any child 
who could analyze the system intelligently 
would conclude that the children are the most 
important persons in the world, and that they 
are born in the purple, and are to be kept in 
the purple, and that, like the princes in Plato’s 
Republics, they are never to put their own 
hands to useful work in the commoa weal. 
Now, this conclusion is false from end to end. 
In truth, the child is, from the beginning, a 
dependent part of the organism that we call 
mankind. Or,to state it backward, ‘ the hu 
man race is the individual, of which men and 
women are the separate members.’ This is 
the phrase of Fichte, which he borrows from 
Paul, who took his figure from Menenius 
Agrippa, or, more probably, from his own 
fellow-countryman, /Esop. Selfish men try 
to forget this ; that is bad enough. Itis much 
worse to arrange your school system so as to 
divorce the children from that intimate rela- 
tionship with their kind, in which they also 
do their part of the common work. In the 
good old life of the country, where the half- 
time system makes such a thing possible, boy 
and girl are parts of the great organism. The 
boy who drives the cow to the pasture or 
rides the horse to the plow, the girl who opens 
the gate that the cows may come in, or car 
ries out food to the chickens, are in the com- 
mon life; they give and take, they lend and 
borrow, they help and are helped, But the 
average child, in the machine life of our full- 
time public school system, has no chance to 
render any service. He constantly receives 
and never gives. He does not even wash his 
own slate, far less does he wash that belong- 
ing to any one else; he cannot go on an 
errand ; the hours of meals at home must he 
subordinated to the school requisitions ; he 
gradually ceases to think that he is a person 
to be called upon for service ; be is almost 
annoyed if it is suggested that he is a part of 
the working force. All this is very bad for 
him morally. 

“The superintendents, supervisors, and 
other official people who have somewhat 
scornfully turned over these pages thus far, 
will consider that they makeavery great con 
cession if they admit that, for the present, in 
rome thinly-settied rural districts of great 
poverty, the old half-time system may be 
endured a little longer. They all look for- 
ward to a blessed millennium when a stiff 
State grant, or a large school fund, may blot 
such embryotic work out of existence and ar- 
range all the schools on the full-time system. 
I propose exactly the other change. True, I 
propose that the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses shall be engage for a year’s serv- 
ice, paid for it, and indulged with such vaca- 
tions as fall to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
apd other educated people. But I propose 
that each of the children shall go to schoo) 
just half the time that the teachers spend 
there. This plan is carried ont in many of 
the English factory towns, where ‘ half-time’ 
means that balf the pupils go to school in the 
morning, and work in mills in the afternoon ; 
while in the afternoon the scbool receives the 
other half, who have been at work in the 
morning. {t is well known, and is an inter- 
esting fact, that these children advance in 

heir school studies as fast andas far as those 
who are kept in school alithe time. But Ido 
not believe that this system of balf-time can 
be compared, for practical efficiency, with the 
old national system of this country—the sys- 
tem of a winter school and a summer school. 
Without discussing detail, I will givethe out 
lines of the plan I suggest as the system that 
would work best for all the public schools of 
New England. I speak of those schools be- 
cause there Iam at home. I believe the gen- 
eral plan, with proper modifications, will 
meet the objections oftenest felt in the pub- 
lic school systems of all parts of the country. 

“4 propose that in every school district 


exchange from one to the other, where con- 

| venience required. Let the school year begin 
with the first Monday in September. J would 
send Brigade A to school fifteen weeks, from 
| the first Monday in September to the third 
Monday in December. They would then re- 
main at home; the parents should do with 
them what they choose, which is more than 
any parent does with his children now. The 
second brigade, or brigade B, would then 
take their long term of fifteen weeks, which 
would bring us to the second Monday in 
April. We have sixteen more school weeks 
before the third Monday in July. Each bri- 
gade would have eight of these weeks at 
school, and eight at home. On the third Mon- 
day in July the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses would take their vacation, which 
would Jast until the first Monday in Septem- 
ber. 

‘* It is a pathetic comment on the present ar- 
tificial system that the first criticism made on 
that which I propose would be: ‘ What in the 
world should we do with the children if we 
had them seven months at home in every year?’ 
People have, in fact, drilled themselves to 
think that God did not mean that they should 
take care of their own children, but that they 
should intrust such care to other people. They 
would soon learn to do what the farmer or 
blacksmith or minister does in the country 
town where the natural system still holds ; 
they would make the children of use. The 
boy or girl would again be a part of the Kos 
mos. If he had time to study or read, he 
would do so under that good master, him- 
self, if be had no other. He would learn the 
value of time, the necessity of punctuality, 
the need of subordination ; he would acquire 
modesty and self-control, order and method, 
quite as well as he does at school. He would 
have a much better chance for physical 
exercise and training in the industrial arts 
than he has now. His chance for health, 
eye-sight, and a well-balanced constitution 
would be much better than it is now. 

‘*T will venture to illustrate the work of 
the system in a large city by a passage from 
the journal of my friend, Colonel Inghare, 
when, in Garibaldi’s time, he discovered 
again and visited the city of Bybaris. He 
found the laws of Charondas still in foree 
there. 

“ Tuesday, 5th.—Fineagain. I have been with 
the boys a good deal to-day. They took me to 
two of the gymnasiums, to one of the swim 
ming schools, to the market for their nomos, and 
afterward to an up-town market, to the picture 
gallery and museum of’ another #omos, which 
they thought was finer than theirs, and to their 
own sculpture gallery. As we walked, I asked 
one of them if I were not keeping him from 
school. 

** No,’ said he, ‘ this is my off-term.’ 

“* Pray, what is that ?” 

“*Don’t you knew? We only go to school 
three months in winter and three in summer; I 
thought you did so in America; I know Mr. 
Webster did : I read it in his life.’ 

“IT was on the point of sayiag that we knew 
now how to train more powerful men than Mr. 
Webster, but the words stuck in my throat, and 
the boy rattled on: 

“* The teachers have to be there all the time, 
except when they go into retreat. They take 
turns about retreat. But we are in two choroi 
1 am choros-boy now, James is anti-choros. 
Choros have school in January, February, 
March, July, August, September. Next year | 
shall be anti-choros.’ 

** Which do you like best. off-term or school ? 
said L. 

“*O, bothis as good as one. When either be- 
gins we Jike it. We get rather sick of either 
before the three months are over.” 

“*What do you doin your off-terms?’ said I. 
‘Go fishing %” 

«No, of course not,’ said he, ‘except Strep, 
and Hipp, and Chal, and those boys, because 
their fathers are fishermen. No! We have to 
be in our fathers’ offices, we big boys ; the little 
fellows, they let them stay at home, Jf I were 
here without you now, that trnant officer we 
passed just now would have had’ me at home by 
this time. Well, you see they think we learn 
about business, and I guess we do; I know I do,’ 
said he, ‘and ‘sometimes I think I shouid like to 
be a proxenus when I am grown up, but I do 
not know.’ 

*T asked George about this this evening. He 
said the boy was pretty nearly right about it. 
They had com>» round to the determinetion that 
the employment of children, merely becanse 
their wages were lower than men’s, was very 
dangerous economy. The chances were, that 
the children were overworked, and that their 
constitutions were fatally impaired: ‘We do 
not want any Manchester trained children 
here.’ Then they had found that steady brain- 
work on girls at the growing age was pretty 
nearly slow murder in the long run. They did 
not let girls go to school with any persistency 
after they were twelve or fourteen. After they 
\were twenty they might study what they chose 











“* We let no child go to school more than half 
the time ; nor even with the strongest more than 
four hours a day.’ 

**T am quite sure that sensible fathers and 
mothers, who have the pleasure and profit of 
having sensible children, will find it easy to 
occupy off-time in ways profitable to the 
children, which will at once justify the sys- 
tem to those who are in doubt. Let me sug- 
gest to any father or mother who looks for- 
ward sadly to the next century, wishing 
that he or she lived in that happy era when 
the school ‘machine’ of to-day will be 
‘smashed’ as thoroughly as chivalry is 
now, that the plan I propose can be easily 
carried out now, for the benefit of families, 
even if supervisors and committees are not 
yet converted. If a dozen fathers living near 
one another determine to take their boys 
from school for fifteen weeks, and to present | 
them at the school again when these fifteen | 
weeks are over, any intelligent riaster will | 
adapt the régime of that school to what he | 
will call ‘the experiment.’ Things will go | 
on asif these twelve boys had had whooping 
cough, only the boys will not whoop. And 
there will be a chance to let these boys at 
tend at the office or the store; to learn how 
to go on ar errand, how to cash a check, or | 





bow to tie up a parcel; a chance to read | 
Scott or Shakespeare; a chance to learn to 
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Readers of Tue Curist1an UNION, are you 


PUZZLED 


regarding the times? anxious about yourself, 
your wife, and your children? undecided 


ABOUT 


your future, because of the Hard Times? then 
follow the one thousand and one practical sug- 
gestions in every number of the American Agri 
culturist 


WHAT 


this recognized leading Agricultural Journal of 
the world now is, is well expressed by the fol 
lowing from 


| (The New York Christian Advocate, Nec. 18, 1384.) 


The American Agricu'turist has been greatly en 
larzed and widened ina eee and stands unrivaled 
itseditorialand general 


sing, to dance, to swim, or to fence; a chance | make-up. Every farmer should have it as a perma 


for the gymnasium. The fifteen weeks will 


| nent visitor to his home. The subseription price is 


nominal when the Clyclopz#dia the publishers offer 


soon be gone, and when the next school | to each subscriner is taken into the count, The 


term comes, the boy will go to it with an ap- | 
petite that the jaded school boy of the full- 
term system has, in most instances, quite | 
forgotten. To school committees, and to the | 
tinance committees who stand behind school 
committees, it is fair to suggest what they 
must not think a corrupt proposal, even in | 
critical days. The system of half-time, 
while it will probably teach all that the sys- 
tem of full-time teaches, will cost the tax 
payer only half as much money.”’ 


a os =a | 
~The gathering and curing of sumac is; American Agriculturist, our 
a big industry in Virginia. ‘The sumac | Magnificent 40-page Pre- 


leaves are carefully dried on a scaffold. | mium List, 


It takes several pounds of green leaves to 
make one pound of dried leaves. 


The, 


paper was never so strong financially as it isto day 


Every subscriber to the American Agricuit- 
urist, OLD OR NEW, English or German, 
whose subscription for 1885 is immediately 
forwarded to us, together with the price, $1.5) 
per year, and i5 cents extra for postage on (y- 
clopedia—making $1.65in all—will receive the 
American Agricuturist (English or German) for 
all of 1885, and be presented with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia 
(just out), 700 Pages and over 1,000 En- 
gravings. Strongly bound in cloth, black and 


| gold. 


SAMPLE COPY of the 


and sample 
pages of our Family Cycio- 
pzedia senton receipt of Six 


price paid is about $1.25 for a hundred | Cents (stamps) for mailing. 


pounds. 
picker to secure enough green leaves in 


A man has to be a very nimble | 


Price of American Agricult- 
urist $1.50 a year: Single 


one day to make 100 pounds when dried. | numbers 15 cents. 


Sumac grows wild and requires no culti- 
vation.—| Atlanta Constitution. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The closing of the security markets this 
year is accompanied with a feeling of 
doubt and uncertainty quite as trying to 
holders of interest and dividend paying 
bonds and stocks as to those of the non- 
paying c’ass, 

The dividend-paying stocks, a number 
of them, have reduced their payments 
this year, and several have ceased to pay 
altogether. No class of stocks on the list 
has suffered more than the Vanderbilts. 
New York Central stock, which hus 
been and is held by anarmy of investors, 
has been regarded as one of the best share 
investments on the list. Yet this com- 
pany has been obliged to lower its rate of 
dividend to six pr cent., and the show- 
ing of the company does not justify even 
this rate. The Lake Shore, which is 
another of these Vanderbilt stocks, and 
which for five years bas been paying eight 
per cent. per annum, reduced to six per 
cent., and has in the past week passed its 
dividend entirely. Such events as these, 
transpiring in these companies, have 
shaken very severely the confidence of 
investors ; while the precarious condition 
of the coal companies, of which we have 
previously written, and the competition 
which has, from time to time, ariseu 
between some of the Western granger 
stocks, so called, has started a general 
selling movement. These causes, how- 
ever, have grown out of the 
depression in all branches of business, 
which depression is greatly aggravated 
through the failure of Congress to meet 
the publie sentiment of the country by 
repealing the Silver Coinage bill. 

It appears, then, that at the close of 
this year 1884, we are really in a much 
more unsatisfactory condition than at its 
opening. Undoubtedly our manufactures 
and our commercial interests are very 
much demoralized ; this is evident in the 
coal and iron trades, in the domestic 
manufactures of New England, and in 
the restricted condition of the domestic 
interchanges, Yet, in our products and in 
our foreign traffic there is much to 
encourage the hope that a reaction from 
this prostration cannot be far away. The 
wheat and corn crops are not only very 
large, but are seeking a prompt market 
from abroad ; our shipments of cereals, 
while at low prices, are large. The export 
movements for the months of October, 
November, and December, are very satis- 
factory in figures ; the December shipments 
will probably prove extraordinary. This is 
equally true of the cotton moveinent ; the 
crop of the latter is a mcderate one, but 
the shipments and price are good. If 
such a movement continues it is bound 
to be a potent element in changing the 
present current, and jn establishing a con- 
dition of trade at once healthy and promis- 
Ing. T.et us hope for this change. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


general 


Loans, inerease.... . .......6 $1,531,800 
Specie, increase. ...........6. 066. 1,318 300 
Legal tenders, decrease........ « 1,102,900 
Deposits, decrease.............. 171,000 
Reserve, increasé.............. 258,150 


Leaving a surplus reserve of $40,500, - 
000 in the banks. 
Money is one per cent. on call. 


AN HONEST PEOPLE. 


A correspondent of ‘‘Zion’s Her- 
ald” gives ‘an interesting description of 
the primeval simplicity and absolute hon- 
esty of the Norwegian people, that re- 
minds one of the good old days of King 
Alfred, when one might hang a purse of 
gold at the road crossing, abd none but 
the owner would touch it : 

“‘Tn the house where I am now writing, 
there stands in the dixing-room, and ac- 
cessible at all times of day, an open case 
of cigars and cigarettes, postage-stamps, 
and stationery. On the side-board are 
bottles of seltzer water and wines. When 
the bills are made out, the guests report 
how many they have used. On a steamer 
Uip, a friend went to the purser’s office to 
pay for his ticket. Being suddenly called 
out, the purser unconcernedly left the 
gentleman alone in the oftice with piles of 


loose money lying about him on the desk. 
At another place I overheard the pro- 
prietor of the hotel saying to a party that 
they need not change their plans for want 
of ready money ; for he would very will- 
ingly lend them some without security 
until they should arrive at Christiania. 
At the same place, arriving and leaving 
again in the night, | wished to have a 
telegram sent for me the next day. My 
telegram and money in payment were 
laid upon the center table over night. 
Other bits of money were also upon the 
table, probably for other errands. 

‘‘In Norway the doors of rooms have, 
for the most part, no locks, We have 
found in some places locks, but the keys 
could be used only from the outside, in 
case the people are all absent for several 
weeks ; but to lock a door and remain 
inside is to them foolishness. In Bergen 
at the public concerts and entertainments 
the outer garments and appurtenances 
are Jaid aside in an outer room, as other- 
wheres in Europe ; but there is no check- 
ing system at Bergen, not even any one 
in attendance that I could find, After an 
entertainment we attended, the men went 
to a corner of umbrellus and canes, and 
each took his own. It must have been 
so, and must usually be so; otherwise 
such a system, or lack of system, would 
not exist, I took my hat, coat, and cane, 
and crept out, feeling as if I had stolen 
something, and longing to tell somebody 
officially that they were really mine, 

** Yesterday, a guide whom we hired to 
row us across 2 Jake was not needed fur- 
ther, since the way to the glacier was 
easy to find; but, having my little ama- 
teur camera and stand with me, and not 
feeling inclined to climb with them, I 
asked him what I should pay him to carry 
them up to the glacier with us. He 
openly replied that he would as lief go up 
with them for me as to wait for us below. 
This is only equaled by the guide of the 
previous day, who reasoned with us, and 
explained how much cheaper it would be 
to hire him without his horse, and show- 
ing that he could make it just as conven- 
ient for us.” 


A PETRIFIED FOREST. | 


The following account of a strange bit | 
of natural scenery is taken trom the Al- 
buquerque ‘‘ Journal :” 


‘* The visitor to the petrified forest near 
Corizo, on the little Colorado, will begin to 
see the signs of petrification hours before 
he reaches the wonder ; here and there, at 
almovt every step in the road, small pieces 
of detatched limbs and larger stumps of 
trees may be seen almost hidden in the 
white sand. The road at a distance of ten 
miles from Corizo enters an immense 
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basin, the slope being nearly a semi-circle, 

and this inclosed by high banks of shale | 
and fine white clay. The petrified stumps, 
limbs, and, in fact, whole trees, lie about | 
on all sides ; the action of the waters for | 
hundreds of years have gradually washed | 

away the high hills roundabouts, and the | 
trees that once covered the high table- 

lands now lie in the valley beneath. Im-| 
mense trunks, some of which will measure | 
over five feet in diameter, are broken and | 

Scattered over a surface of 300 acres 
Limbs and twigs cover the sand in every 
direction, and the visitor is puzzled as to 
where he shall begia to gather the beauti- 

ful specimens that lie within easy reach. | 
There are numerous blocks or trunks - 
this petrified wood that have the appear- | 
ance, for all the world, of having been 

just cut down by the woodman’s ax, and 
the chips are thrown around on the ground 
so that one instinctively picks them up as 
he would in the log camps of Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, Many of the small parti- 
cles, and even the whole heart of some 
trees, are now become thoroughly crys- 
tallized, and the beautiful colored cubes 
sparkle ‘in the sunshine like so many dia- 
monds. Every color of the rainbow is 
duplicated in these crystals, and those of 
an amethyst color would pass the eye of a 
novice for the real stone. The grain of 
the wood is plainly shown in nearly every 
specimen, making the pieces more beauti- 








ful than ever.’ 
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may fail, and 
regain its credit. So, also, if wise counsels 
are followed, the strength and vigor of 
a failing constitution may be restored. 
Many cases like the following could be 
cited: Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, 
Mass., says, that on account of impure | 
blood, his whole constitution was shaken. | 
After taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for | 
a month, his health was restored, and his | 
original vigor regained, | 


Speculation 


as to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes 
before the light of such evidence as that | 
furnished by O, T. Adams, Spencer, O., 

who says: ‘For years I suffered acutely | 
from Dyspepsia, scareely taking a meal, 
until within the last few months, with- 
out enduring the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved 
my life. My appetite and digestion are 
good, and [ feel like anew man.” ‘ Two 


, by wise management, 


boitles of 


Ayer's Sar’ 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes | 
Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. | 
Seach, Glover, Vt., writes: ‘A humor | 
of the blood debilitated me, and caused | 
very troublesome serofulous bunches on | 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has restored iny appetite and 
strength. It has also greatly lessened the | 
swellings. L am contident they will be | 
entirely removed by continued use of the 
Sarsaparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, 
N. Y., was afflicted, from boyhood, with 
scrofulous sore throat. Four bottles of 
Ayers Sarsaparilla cured him, and he has 


Never 


beon troubled with the disease. 


}of all his sufferings, 


| for months from debility, 


29 
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Failure 


to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
waste of money, but useless sufferin 
John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass., 
says: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me ¢ 
boils, sores, and itches, which no oth 
remedy could remove. I tried seversl 
other so-called ‘sarsaparillas, but 1 
ceived no benefit from them.” William 
H. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 
Mass., writes that 


The wee 


“enough to kill 

dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
and liver to properly perform their func- 
tions. He was permanently cured bj 


i} ee Ayer’s Sursaparilla. Mrs. Geor 


Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 
Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
New York city, writes: ‘I bave person 
ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


for Rheumatism, with entire success, 
There is no medicine in the world equal to 
it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
etiects of high living, and all the various 
forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “I suffered 
and pains in the 
lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
of me. Iam entire ly « cured.” Doctor ‘i. 
Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “I 
have prescribed Ayer’s Sar sapeatiin in ny 
practice for a number of years, and find 
its action admirable.” It never 


Fails 


to vitalize the blood and expel impurities 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $13; six bottles for 85. 
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INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 
TO THE PIANO AND ORCAN, 


young, to play at sight without pre 
vious study. It will teach you more 
music in one day than you can learn 
from a teacher in one month, The 
Guide is 80 very simple that any chil 
10 years old,” knowing its ABC's 

sn learn to play a tune in 15 minutes. 
Its very simplicity commends it to all 
Every house hav 
should have one. 
object of interest and amusement to 
every member of the family where it 


make you “ stare,’’ but start you and 
develop your capacity, 
will find iteasy 
when they once get correctly started 


sales extend from Maine to California, 
andfirom Ornada to Mexico Every mail brings words of praise forit. A lady writes: “Tt ought tobein the reach of every one 


“LET ALL mat NOW WHO WEVER PLAYED BEFORE, AND THOSE WHO'VE PLAYED BEFORE NOW PLAY THE MORE," by using 
SOPYvPER’sS 
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any persen, old or 


ing a piano or organ 
It will prove an 
We don’t expect te 


Thousands 
to become musicians 


will do at once, It< 








Thonsands would become interested in music who would never otherwise. Mv daughter learned to play in fifteen minutes. 
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USLISHER'S DESK. 


New York, TuHerspay, 


JANUARY 1, 1885. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


With thisnumber,onthe opening day of 
the new year, the publisher presents to its 
subscribers The Christian Union in its 
enlarged form. The prosperity of The 
Christian Union in the present universal 
depression of the times is a convincing 
and gratifying evidence of the wisdom of 
the course pursued in the past in deal- 
ing with the vital questions of the day, 
and our veaders are promised during the 
wear 1885 a richer intellectual feast than 
has heretofore been spread before them, 
and of which they and their friends are 
ordially invited to partake, AU those 
of our subscribers having friends wish- 
ing toenjoy the pleasure and projit to be 
derived from jifty-two weekly visits 
from us will please send us their names, 
accompanied «with 83.00, either in 
money-order or check, payable to the or- 
der of The Christian Union Company, so 
that both publisher and subscribers may 
in reality havea happy New Year. For 
the information of those who are contem- 
plating changing the weekly paper now 
taken by them fora better and more read- 
able one, and for those families who do 
not, but should, take at least one weekly 
religious newspaper, we publish ertracts 
froma few of the many letters received 
from renewing subscribers during the 


past week, showing what those who 


know us best think of us. 


Don’t you do it. We can hardly find time 
now to read The Christian Union through, 
and you announce that you are going * 
nalize the new year by an addition of eight 
Don’t you do it! But if you are 


to sig- 


pages *"! 


incorrigible, do, for mercy’s sake, make it 
poorer, so that we can skip some ! 
Your friend, Cc. FB. D. 
I am now an old man, an S. PI. in the 


M.E. Church. The Christian Union I prize 
above all price IT could not well do with- 
out it. I look for it as I would look fora 
very dear friend that was coming home to 
me. I hail its weekly visit with extreme 
delight. Oh, the amount of real soul food 
which I get to strengthen and encourage 
me in these my last days onearth! May 
God continue to bless you abundantly in this 
great work of yours, Yours, 8.8. H. 


After a trial of three years my liking for 
The Christian Union is very great. The 
above order is the second I have sent this 
month, with the conviction that no better 
gift can be made a friend than a year’s 
subscription to your paper. 

* Very truly your:, W. D. 


It gives me pleasure to inclose renewal 
subscription to The Christian Union. I have 
no doubt many of your subscribers will wel- 
come the “eight pages additional,’”’ but for 
one whose time for reading is limited, and 
who generally reads everything in The Chris- 
tian Union, I fail to see how I shall get 
through with the four hundred and odd new 
pages in a year. Iam well satisfied with 
your paper as at present conducted, and wish 
you much success for the new year. 

Very truly, J. E. K 


I have taken your paper, I think, ever 
sinceits birth, and like it more every year. It 
is essentially a family, home paper, and no 
less adapted to the individual, personal life, 
as well as full of general information and 
instructive, helpful reading. My Christmas 
wish for it is that it may live to a good old 
age, and carry blessing and benediction into 
many households. 

Very respectfally, E. E. 8. 


I have felt so lonely at the result of the 
election and at your part in bringing it about, 
but more especially Mr. Beecher’s, that I had 
made up my mind not to renew my subscrip- 
tion. On looking, however, at your pros- 
pectus, I find I ought not to unite you and 
Mr. Beecher together, and therefore inclose 
you check for the new year. 

Yours respectfully, J.R. 


You don’t know how welcome the weekly 
appearance of your paper is. We feel that 
it is a part of our lives. One copy is read by 
five or six persons ; it goes to another family 
after we are through with it. V. K. 
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I like the paper much, and am glad my 
pastor spoke to me about takingit. Three 
of your prominent subscribers here 
threatened to stop it on account of its po- 
litical course, but] am sure they are too in- 
telligent Christian gentlemen to allow them- 
selves to be denied the pleasure of reading 
so valuable a paper, and panish you for 
being conscientious. 

Truly yours, F.C.8 


I was very much disgusted with your 
treatment of Mr. Blaine and the Kepublican 
party during the late campaign; had my 
subscription expired two months since, I 
should not haverenewed. ‘Those who were 
not with us were against us, and I think 
your course has helped, not only to defeat 
a worthy man and elavate a most unworthy 
one, but to give the rebellious South a hope 
of once more ruling the country in their own 
way. After saying this much, I will say 
that I don’t know where to find a better re- 
ligious paper to-day; so here is my money 
for another year. 

Respectfully yours, 8. 8. C. 


It has, through the grace 
of God, made me free. I wasfor many years 
in great bondage. I cannot express the 
obligation I am under to those who jwrite 
and those who publish The Christian Union. 


1 love my paper. 


It is a sweet privilege and duty to pray for | 


them. Gratefully, 8. P. W. 


Out of maay religious papers | take, I find 
the most benefit in perusing The Christian 
Union. It grows better year by year. 

Respectfully, J. M. W. 


We have taken it for six years, and as time 


goes on I find that my attachment to it is| 


constantly deepening, and that I am getting 
more and more good from It, and, besides our 
own family, another and sometimes two fam- 
ilies enjoy its helpful pages. Wishing you 
the highest success, Yours truly. 

A. E.A 


They say the one thing that people never 
tire of is the hearing their own praises! It 
seems you are overwhelmed with tributes to 
your excellence, so I will not copy, as I had 
thought of doing, parts of a letter from Cali- 
fornia. After I have extracted all the sweet- 
ness and light of the paper I send ittoa 
person there, and she keeps and lends it and 
makes it generally useful, taking care to 
keep it together if possible. It is a never- 
failing source of profit and entertainment. 
Not long ago sbe asked an old man if she 
should lend some to him, and his face bright- 
ened with joy ; and he drove there the very 
next day, miles, just to get the papers—old | 
numbers—to read. I wish some of the peo- 
ee who like the ** Observer"? better—because | 

“they can wrap parcels in it’’—could see | 
how useful even old papers may be. ——. 

For thirteen years or more The Christjan 
Union has been a constant visitor with us. 
Every number has been saved, and distrib- 
uted. We have tried various other similar 
publications, but hang on to The Chnstian 
Union now as our mainstay, and, desiring to 


express appreciation of kindness reccived at | 


the hands of a friend, I could think of no 
more fitting present than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to a paper I value so highly. 


Yours s truly, A. H. 





THE PULPIT OF THE DAY. 

“The Pulpit of the Day,’’ a monthly 
published by Alfred E. Rose, Westfield, 
N. ¥., the subscription price of which is 
$1.00 per year, commences in the Janu- 
ary number the regular publication of 
Henry Ward LBeecher’s sermons, as 
formerly published in the * Plymouth 
Pulpit.’’ Each number will contain, in 
addition to sermons from such renowned 
preachers as Canon Farrar, Canon Lid- 
don, Dr. Joseph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc.,twoof Mr. Beecher's sermons each 
‘* The Pulpit of the Day’’ has a 
large and rapidly increasing circulation, 


month. 


and the addition of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons will undoubtedly tend to increase 
its popularity. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprictor we are enabled 
to offer to our subscribers The Christian 
Union and ** Pulpit of the Day,’’ both 
papers together to one address, one year, 
for the sum of $3.50. 
—— 
ROLLER-SKATING. 

For the past few years there has been an 

increased interest manifested in roller-skat- 





ing, which has taken such a hold on the 


people that there is no town of any preten- 
sion to size in the United States which does 
not boast of a skating-rink, Roller-skating 
furnishes healthful exercise for young and 
old, is a source of innocent amusement, and 
everything should be done toward fostering 
and encouraging this means of recreation. 
The ladies will rejoice to know that, having 
this motive in view, the Chicago Corset Com- 
pany, Nos. 240 and 242 Monroe Street, have 
devised and patented a model corset for 
skating purposes, known as “ Ball’s Circular 
Hip Skating Corset,’’ which by its peculiar 
scientific construction is designed to give 
freedom of motion to the hips, and allow 
that easy motion necessary to make a grace- 
ful skater. This corsct is guaranteed satis- 
factory to the wearer, and has already 
been indorsed by competent authority as 
the only practical skating-corset in the mar- 
ket. Any lady desiring to acquire a grace- 
ful and easy manner of skating should not 
fail to first provide herself with one of Ball’s 
skating corsets, which may be procured at 
all first-class dry-goods houses everywhere. 


The Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., send us some samples of their admi- 
rable papers. The stationery of this well- 
known establishment finds its market every- 
where, on account of the excellence of its 
manufacture. The expense is put into the 
paper, and not into the boxes which contaia 
it. This house will make an extensive ex- 
hibit of their goods at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition, where we venture to predict that it 
will prove itself equal to the best foreign 
manufactures. 

‘Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine’ pre 
sents its readers every month with a large 
amount of varied and entertaining reading 
matter, and with an extraordinary number of 
illustrations. It is designed to meet the pop- 
ular taste, and it puts between its covers so 
much matter that it can hardly fall to reach 
a large audience of interested readers. 





Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have announced 
that on December 1 their connection with 
| Professor R. 8. Rosenthal as publishers of 
his famous ‘‘ Meisterschaft System’’ of 
learning the French, German, and Spanish 
languages, and all their responsibility or in- 
terest in the publication, ceased. 

The success of the author in the introduc- 
tion of his system in this country has been so 
great, and the business attending it has grown 
to such proportions, as to necessitate the or- 
ganization of a special company for its man- 
agement. This has been done, and the new 
company, uoderthetitieof The Meisterschaft 
Pablishing Company, with a ee of 
| $100,000, began business December 1, at 257 
| Wasbington Street, ‘ Herald Puitdiag,” 
| Boston, and will assume all abilities. All 
| orders should be addressed and drafts mad e 
| payable to the Meisterschaft Publishing Com- 
pany, as above. 

About twenty-five years since, Mason & THam- 
lin announced important improvements in reed 
instruments, then known as meiodeons. Socon- 
siderable were the changes and improvements 
that they claimed for their new instrument an- 
other and better name—organ or cabinet organ 
—by which it bas since become universally 
known, and obtained wonderfal usefulness and 
| success ; about 80.000 organs being now made in 
this country yearly, while American organs are 
largely exported to every civilized country. 

The same company now offer to the public an 
improved Upright Piano, which they have been 
experimenting upon and testing for a number of 
years, and confidently claim presents improve- 
ments of the greatest practical value. A distin- 
guishing characteristic is that they entirely dis- 
pense with wood in holding the strings, which 
are secured by metal fastenings directly to the 
iron plate, so securing perfect vibration and 
more pure musical tones, with much greater 
durability. The changing conditions of wood, 
80 objectionable in such a matter. are entire ly 
avoided. The af thorns certainly seems to 
-” one of greatest importance.—[Boston Trav- 
eler. 

ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
mos t skeptical of the invaluable and unfail- 
ing efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter's Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling 
in the Throat, &c. Has besn in use over 
forty years. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 





HORACE GREELEY’S ODDITIES. 


Stories about the founder of the ‘‘ Trib- 
une” are always read with interest. With 
all his peculiarities, Greeley was a great 
man, a8 well as a man of the people ; and 
the people liked him, even when they 
laughed to scorn his Presidential aspira 
tions. In a letter to the Kansas City 
‘ Journal,” Mr. W. A. Croffut says : 


“1 wonder if all overmastering minds are 
not conspicuously weak in some direction. It 
was a theory of the late eminent scientist, 
Dr. George M. Beard, that there were no 
great men; that ‘if a man is great inone di 
rection he is limited in another.’ We know 
it was so with old Sam Johnson, with Milton, 
with Fontenelle, with Humboldt, with Frank 
lin, and later with Sumner, Greeley, and 
Conkling. 

‘“*T worked on the ‘Tribune’ under Mr. 
Greeley, and, though I saw him every day, | 
never yet heard him say ‘good morning’ 
‘good evening,’ ‘bow do you do,’ or 
‘ good-by,’ or inquire afteranybody’s health. 
But he scrupulously answered every letter 
that came to him, and answered it on the 
spot, so that the writer generally got the re 
ply in the next mail. His conscience was ab 
normally developed on this subject, and he 
probably wrote 20,000 letters that did not 
need writing, and died the gooner for it. On 
the street he seldom spoke to even his nearest 
friends unless he had business. I have known 
him to enter a strect car down-town, sit by 
the side of a friend and ride a mile without 
speaking a word, then suddenly nudge him 
and say: ‘Let me take your paper’ read 
the paper for another mile, look out for the 
friend’s house, hand the paper to bim just 
before reaching it, and part company with 
out speaking to him or looking at him. He 
did not believe in that expenditure of force 
Which conversational civilities require. 

“A gentleman who breakfasted with him 
in 1865 tells me about it. Mr. Greeley was 
not living at home at the time; he was what 
Mrs. Greeley calmly called ‘boarding some 
where else.’ This somewhere else happened 
to be the Westmoreland, on Union Square, 
only a ay of blocks from his house. 
‘Professor L. 8. Packard and I were invited 
to breakfast with him at nine o'clock. We 
reached the dining-room of the hotel before 
him, inquired for his table, and sat down. 
Presently he came in, handed his overcoat 
and hat to a waiter, and, without looking to 
ward us, ordered a breakfast for one—a 
poached egg, some milk toast, and a cup of 
tea. Reaching the table, he looked a little 
surprised, but eaid : * Have you ordered your 
breakfast?’ We assured him that we had 
not, but we ordered the same that he had 
done. “What paper have you ?”’ he inquired 
of Packard as he sat down. It was the * Cit 
izen,’’ after Miles O'Reilly left it, and while 
Roosevelt had it. “Anything in it?’ he 
asked. ‘* Not much, except an article attack 
ing you,”’ said Packard. It was a column 
and a half long, but Greeley read it through. 

* Absurd !”’ he said, ‘to take so much space 
for that. It isn’t good journalism. It all 
ought to have been said in one-third of the 
space. That article ought never have been 
permitted to go below there,” ’ he said, indi- 
cating a place with his finger. He did not 
allude to the substance of the attack at all, 
but denounced the slovenliness and extrava 
gance of using so much space. We took a 
basty cup of tea and departed.”’ 
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Rheumatism is primarily caused by acidity of 
the blood. Hood's ao purifies the 
blood, and thus cures the disease. 
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Waterman’s ‘‘ Ideal” Fountain Pen. 
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money will be refunded. 





The Ideal Pocket 
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It is the only fountain holder that uses a gold 
pen, and always corites without shaking. 
It is the simplest (only four parts) and cleanest in 


It is warranted to give satisfaction, or purchase moniels 
Your favorite pen can be 
fitted, and the character of your writing preserved. 


and pencils of all sizes, holds from 1 to 6 securely at the same time- 
hp ieaoes from one vest pocket toanother, Price, nickel-plated, 26 cents 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER ON HIS 
OWN POLITICAL COURSE. 


It has been currently reported for some 
time that there was a cons'derable «lis 
satisfaction in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, among the pewholders, on account 
of Mr. Beecher's advocacy of the election 
of Mr. Cleveland, and particularly on ac- 
count of some special utterances made at 
political meetings respecting the two ean 
didates. The congreyation have not, how- 
ever diminished, and we have no menus 
of knowing how deep or how widespread 
the feeling of disaffection is. Last Sun- 
day morning, at the close of the sermon, 
Mr. Beecher alluded to these rumors. He 
began by speaking of the unity which had 
characterized the church duriog the 
almost foriy years of its existence ; then 
referred to the newspaper reports of dis- 
affection, saying that he did not know and 
never had tried to find Gut who were dis- 
contented ; and then proceeded substan- 
lially as follows : 

“These persons are not disquieted in re- 
gard to my administration, for neither on the 
Sabbath day, nor on any other day, can any 
living man say that I have introduced into 
my service anything pertaining to political 
questions. When the question of slavery 
came up I held it right and prudent to talk 
about that whenever I thought necessary. 
That question, though, was a permanent 
thing, and I therefore discussed it. But the 
circle of the present trouble is small—very 
small—and will soon pass away altogether ; 
and, therefore, I have deemed it pradent not 
to vex you by any allusion toit. 1 had hoped 
for that great party—which will go down to 
posterity honored for its great work in con- 
ducting the civil war, in maintaining the 
sanctity of the Nation—my hope was that 
God would crown it also with the blossom- 
ing honor, ani as it had politically and 
financially regenerated the land, so it would 
have the wisdom to bring in a unity of 
seutiment and love. This was my hope, but 
in it lwas most bitterly disappointed, and 
often, when an entirely different series of in- 
fluences had control, I felt altogevher as 
though it had come to pass as in the days of 
Israel when that man who had led bis people 
through the wilderness and across the Red 
Sea, and having gotten in sight of the 
promised land, was not'permitted to go over. 

** As God is my witness, I would have shed 
tears of the profoundest joy if in the Repub- 
lican platform there had been even @ sugges- 
tion of a welcome to the South, or if one of 
the Republican candidates had been a South- 
ernman. Then I could have said that the 
party bad planted and matured the seed, and 

was Wise enough to pluck the blossom. But 
the things that I wanted were not. Then, 
with convictions as deep as any | have ever 
had in my life, and after grave consideration 
and some doubts, I went into the canvass. 

‘You know, my brethren, that when I go 
into anything I don’t go in any half-way 
When the good God made me he 
made me what I am; and everything I had 
in me I put inthatcanvass. I wasin carnest 
—in deep, dead, honest earnest. And in 
going into the canvass my fortunes, my pros- 
pects, my reputation, were thrown to the 
winds. That I did nothing unwise [ cer- 
tainly donot say; that I made no speeches 
that I do not now regret [do not say; but 
there are two things that I will say. One 
rests with you and one with me. Consider- 
ing that I had been with you for nigh forty 
years, I think that you should have had con- 
fidence in your pastor, and that you should 
not have made one special speech of his the 
subject of an unfair criticism. It was a 
shame for you tohave done it. And now, for 
myself, it was a shame for me to have said 
anything to which men as wise as you and 
women as good as you could possibly take 
exception. For myself 1am heartily ashamed, 
and I sincerely hope you, too, are ashamed 
for your part. 

“There are twothings on which I will not 
be misunderstood. That I ever undervalued 
the sanctity of the household or slurred the 
purity of woman is false—absolutely false 
and onthose two questions, I repeat, I will 
not be misunderstood. It was my right to 
expect a different treatment from you, my 
brethren, on that matter; but, as far as my 
political judgment is concerned, and 
the stand I tookin the last canvass, I look 
back upon it with unfeigned approbation, 
although I now see that there were some 
mistakes. 

‘*Now, let me say something about the 


future. It has been said that some of the 
best men of this church are going to leave 
us, presumably on account of my action. 
If any single person—imember of this con 
sregation—is of the opinion that he can no 
longer remain bere with profit to himself, | 
thea, I say, let him go, but let him go openly ; | 
don't let him sneak away as if he was 
ashamed of what he did. Go openly ; don’t 
sneak away. Go with open face, and I will 
bid you godspeed. As far as the question of 
pew-rent is concerned, I don’t care a snap of 
my fingers | with a suggestive gesture|. But 
they say--the powerful ‘they’—that the 
rapid diminution of the funds will rebuke 
me. My brethren, | tell you that is a way in 
which you cannot rebuke me. Most cer- 
tainly I would rather as large an amount 
could be raised as has usually been done, 80 

that the good work of the church might go | 
on. But if the amount is cut down one-half, 

I shall go to the Trustees, and will say to 
them, ‘Cut me down, too.’ When I came 
here first my salary was $1,500 a year. I can 
easily go back to that now; and, then, if you 
cannot afford to pay even that sum, why, 
you will have my sermons just as well, and I 
will support myself. If, however, there was 
any reason for me to suppose that the major- 
ity of the members of this church, or even an 
important minority, felt that they could no 
longer derive any benefit from my preaching, 
then I shoald relieve them of my presence. 
1 would not leave, either, in a spirit of anger, 
but in peace, in manhood, and in love. On 
the contrary, if a great majority wishes me 
to stay, 1 will die with you.” 





Up to this point the preacher, says the 
‘‘Times,” from whose report we quote, 
had been frequently applauded, but at 
the last sentence the expression of feeling 
on the part of the congregation was tu 
multuous, and it was some little time be- 
fore Mr. Beecher could proceed. He then 
continued as follows : 





“‘Tcame here young. Iam still a young 
old man. You need not trouble yourselves, 
my brethren, about my being supported. I 
am perfectly able to live on much less than J 
do now—it Is very possible that a reduction 
in my wey of living might be a healthy ex- 
ample for many of you here to-day. If you 
want me youcan haveme. But in having 
me you cannot receive me on the prongs of a 
pitchfork—ycu have got to receive me with 
tbe cordial shaking of the hand. You have 
bad perfect freedom. Sohavel. Everything 
that has in any way hurt your feelings, or 
that has grieved you in any manner, if it was 
my fault I am heartily sorry for, and you on 
your part should be sorry for ali that is your 
fault. You should be assorry for your faults 
as Iam for mine. I am conscious of my 
imperfections, and I should be a very con- 
ceited man indced were I to think or say that 
I had made no ill-considered or hasty speeches 
during the campaign, but I judge of it from 
one standpoint and you from another. I 
was after votes. 

‘*Every man who pretends to be a speaker, 
every lawyer, knows that there is an im- 
mense amount of difference between ad- 
dressing his Honor on the bench and talk- 
ing to the jury in favor of the individual 
for whom he pleads. Ilad I been making 
speeches to you, my brethren, they would 
have been dignified and correct, but when 
I went out to conquer Ben Butler, I made 
speeches that I thought would suit the com- 
mon mind. Therefore, it would be unfair of 
you to use your Attic scale of measurement 
for weighing me. I am quite ready to have 
you sandpaper me or censure me, but, really, 
after all is said and done, I don’t believe I 
made as many mistakes as you have credited | 
me with. However, if any one is grieved, I | 
again ask his pardon, and I hope he will grant | 
it as freely as lask it. At any rate, there is 
now no reason for you or anybody to mis- 
understand me. I am almost through, my 
brethren. I am your servant for Christ and 
for his sake, and servant, in the original, is 
slave. I understand and am persuaded by 
the consciousness that no man gives up so 
muchas the man who humbles himself for 
Christ’s sake, and for any other reason—ex- 
cept that I love you—1l would not do a thing. 














“During the old anti-slavery fight I said 
just as many imprudent things, but you did | 
not then care. Rebuke me, but love me. | 
Differ infinitely, and Jove me. Help me. I 
love you and will trust you, as 1 have in the 
days gone by, and when you and I have| 
finished our short-lived warfare—for I am ad- 
monished by the many white heads I see 
among you that we sha)! not be here long—and 
meet in the presence of our Master, Jesus 





Christ, we will think as of but little account 


our little infelicities here. For God’s sake, 
for Christ’s sake, for the sake of men perish- 
ing in sin, for my sake, let us hold on our 
Way, purer, stronger, and better for the 
slight misunderstanding we have had now. 
I need to be humble, and Lam. You need 
to be humble, and I earnestly trust that you, 
too, are humble.”’ 

Bending his head then, in the great still- 
ness that followed the elose of his address, 
Mr. Beecher uttered a long, eloquent 
prayer for the preservation of Plymouth 
Church and for the good of all mankind. 


THE MOSCOW CATHEDRAL. 

The great Moscow cathedral, lately com- 
pleted, has cost more than $11,000,000, 
and will accommodate 10,000 worshipers. 
Itis, says the London ‘‘ Times,” one of the 


} } : . 
most remarkable churches in Europe. 


‘*Not many cathedrals can boast of having 
been built in one lifetime, but there are Rus- 
sians still living who saw the French army 
depart from Moscow, to commemorate which 
event the Church of St. Saviour has been 
erected. In less than three months after the 
retreat of the foe a decree went forth from 
Alexander I. that a memorial temple should 
be built, and five years later the foundations 
were laid. But not onthe present site. The 
Emperor accepted plans which, had they 
been carried out, would have given to Russia 
the highest building in the world, namely 770 
feet, on the Sparrow Hills, between the 
routes of the entrance and departure of Na- 
poleon, but the undertaking for a while col 
lapsed, and the architect and Building Com- 
mittee, after expending or misappropriating 
in ten years upwards of 4,000,000 rubles, were 
baniehed and their estates confiscated. The 
Emperor Nicholas adopted new plans, and 
chose the present site, which has cost, with 
embankment, terrace, ctc., upwards of 
£15,000, and where, at the outset, a nun- 
nery had to be removed and 70,000 cubie feet 
of earth to be displaced, before, on the 27th 
of July, 1838, the laying of the foundations 
Was commenced. The building continued 
slowly to rise for twenty years, and in 1858 
the sciffolding was removed, this latter item 
alone having cost 277,000 rubles, or upwards 
of £40,000 (reckoning the ruble, that is, at 
33., as throughout this letter). A quarter of 
a century more has been expended on fittings 
and decoration. The style is ancient Rus- 
sian, or rather Graco-Byzantine, the most 
striking feature of which, to a Western eye, 
on the exterior is the five copper cupolas, 
for the gilding of which were required 900 
pounds of gold, their total cost being up- 
wards of £170,000. The domes are sur- 
mounted by crosses, the center one, nearly 
thirty feet high, standing 340 feet from the 
ground. The building covers an area of 
73,000 square feet. The bells, as usual in Ras- 
sia, are of porderous weight. The largest, 
or ‘holy-day’ bell, weighs twenty-six tons, 
or half as much again as ‘Great Paul.’ 
Even the second, or ‘Sunday’ bell, is within 
&ton’s weight of our bantling; while the 
smallest of the ‘every-day’ bells descends 
toabout thirty pounds. ‘The cost of the peal 
was upwards of £13,000,” 
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WEST TROY, N. Y,, BELLS 
For Churches, Schools, ete.; also 
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all others. _ ’ 
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Rh ti 
Itisanw established fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proven an invaluable remedy in many severe cases 
of rheumatism, effecting remarkable cures by its 
powerful action in correcting the acidity of the 
blood, which 1s the cause of the disease, and puri 

fying and enriching the vital fluid. 
It is certainly fair to assume that what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has done for others it will do for you 


Therefore, if you suffer the pains and aches of rheu 
matism, give this potent remedy a falr trial, 


A Perfect Cure 


“Twas troubled very mach with rheumatism in 
my hips, ankles, and wrists. I could hardly walk, 
and was confined to my bed a good deal of the 
time. Belong recommended to try Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla, I took four bottles, and am perfectly well. 
I cheerfully recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla as one 
of the best blood purtfiers in the world.”—W. F. 
Woop, Bloomington, IL 


‘‘For Twenty Years 


I have been afflicted with rheumatism. Before 1833 
I found no relief, but grew worse. I then began 
takIiny Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it did me more good 
than all the other medicine | ever had.”—H. T. Bat 
com, Shirley, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Pre 
pared only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH’ U.S. G0. . 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
: Route. 2 
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GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of tne Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
Or via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 
Recting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
GQmaha and Denver with through traizs for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
@nd all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West, 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets ». 
reduced rates can be purchased via this Grer?: 
Through Line, toall the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West and South-West incindis ¢ 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of thz 
Yosemite, th 


e 
CITY OF MEXICCc, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that thi: line leads direct ta 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands iu 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wasbing- 
ton Territory. 

It is known as the great TH ROUGH CAR LINE 
of America, and is universaily admitted to be the 
Finest Equi red Railroad in the World f-~ 

all classes of Travc!. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Kati- 
road Coupon Ticket Otlices in the United States and 


t. 5. POTTER, 
Vice-Pres, and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass, Ag’t Chicaga 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
#6 Washington St., Boston 
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~ IWORY 
SOAP 


| Clean gloves with it. 


Sa 
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| Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap} 
| will be sent to any one who cannot get ft of their} 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, ; 
are sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Men 
| tion this paper. 
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nERN 
cH PIANO 


“1S THE BEST IN THE WORL?.” 


The Chickerings have always fed in the marc’ 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence the 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in pnblic estima 
sion, a3 it evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos st'd since the foundation of the hcus« 
Wieebh already exceeds 


S'XTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities In all tend 
forse the Chic#cring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogues. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warrpoome: 
180 “ln fvenue, | 1352 Tremont * 
NEW “TORK. i BOSTON. 
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“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.” 
The New Musica! 


CURRICULUM 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
A — nstruction Book.” 


ato 


6 WORE 6 if ik KAD: 


Students of Mnsi 


ind 
peciallv re cateelieiediah Gar 
' é Cur .asitca t fail to be of ir H 

e service to them. Px $3 by mail post-paid 
Specimen Pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CENCINNATS, OHIO. 


For Sale by Bock 


and Music Dealers. 


| STEAM COOKED CEREALS 


emcee + ew in the Wor'd, for 
d and Young. 

A. B.O. WHITE net A.B. CWHITE W HE AT. 

A. B.C. Barley Food. A. B.C. Maize. 
| Selected grain, all hulls, 
cockle, and ir ipurities remov- 
ed. CRUSHED, STEAM CooKeD 
|} AND DesiccaTEep. Patented. 
Prepared, as wanted, for th« 


Breakfast t at ¢,in ten minutes, 








American 


Saving 
money. Saving fuel. Saving 
time Saving waste. Saving 
health. Easyto digest, being 

ereals. | elre udy thoroughly cooked 
_— dried (desiccated 
i Ask for A.B for A. B. C.only. (Registered Trade-Mark.) 
F ale by all Grocers. Tue Cerrats M’r’c Co. 
Send for circulars. 83 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK | 
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R.H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 





NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
NEW ae AR BY 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE 
A SPECIAL SALE OF LADIE 
AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
SIGN, WHICH KOR QU ALITY AND WORKMAN 
SHIP” CANNOT EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE 
GUARANTEE *~THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


aH... IN 


SOS 

y “™ x 

L’ ge%. GOODS 

22 Ror OWN DIRECT IMP RTA 
. NAPKINS, TOWELS, C eae 


$ ANES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
Op TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
~! LOW PRICE 
x) 


JNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
‘SILKS AND DRESS GQODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR TIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 


EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. W. MACY & CO. 


House 
Furnishing| < 





CROCKERY, 


CHINA, GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


Nos. GOland GOS Sixth Avenie. 
IS8S and 1340 Broadway. 


PIANOsFOR RTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability, 


WILLIAM HNABE & CO, 
‘os. 24 and 206 West Raltimore Street, Baltimora 
112 Pifth Avenue, Now York. 


Vos. 





“THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET” 


wy lie 


Manufactory offers special inducements to 


Churches, Sunday-Schools, Festivals, Ete. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our confectionery guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Address RIDLEY & CO., 


Corner Hudson and Chambers Sts.. N. YV. 


me CERRY'S 


eri aX 


1x* 1389. . TO ALL! ly 

Will be nailed © 

to all applicants PRE Ewe 
last year Without 


and to customers of 

or dering it. It contains ihustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for ae all 
DMI and Flower SEEDS, 


D.M.FERRY & CO."egno'r 






OFFICE oF “THRE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Youk, January 24th, 1854, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, sulmnit the following Statemeni of ils 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1883, to 2ist December, 
EL 00:5 4c08s <gut bb naien oben snd te tou $4,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked | 
off ist Janmary, 1884............... 1,539,232 53 | | 


‘rotal Marine Premiums,............. $5,708,185 63 63 | 





Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1883, to 3ist December, 1883,$4,260,428 93 
Losses paid during the 


same pertod..... susondl $1,901,042 38 
Return of Pre- a 

miums and 

Expenses. ...$850,080 76 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


666,795 00 
1,955,500 00 


wise 
Real Estate and Claims due the 





Company, estimated at............ 425,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,588,306 79 
CMEC. sss ccesne pend oecnbess 35,710 68 | 

DONE sais vive ts tne ive ctsninscdl $12,972,212 Bu 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and ‘paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febrnary next. from 
which date sll interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be producea at the time of pay- 
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EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and fromChi- 

vago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 

| ypny by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from 








CALIFORNIA 4xD COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on ita lines. 
Among afew of the numerous points of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that human 
art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsu by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST E QUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 





ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on | 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for | 
the year ending 31st December, 1883, for which | 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. OF OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, ORAC 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. € 3 


W. H. H. — IRE, 


CHAS. H.R , TR 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALI. 
DAVID LANE, JOHN ELLI 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN, S. D. 


CHAS. D. LEVERI 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM . 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON 





ROYAL PHELPS, 
C. A. HAND, 
SOuN D, HEWLETT, 


ae 2 a WEBR, RGE_BLISS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. WM. BH. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presides 
W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Preside: 
A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 
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CONTINENTAL | 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


100 Broadway, New York. | 
Statement January Ist, 1834. | 
Reserve on re-insurance (Fire 
_ RARER seerelearatete $1,750,127.81 
my... has reinsurance (In 


SS eee 25,682, 88 
Rese tee a for all other 
IN fo cial oh sdbvecaddchs 490,324.04 | 
Capital ‘ae fn in cash......... 1,000,000.00 
Net surplas..............00.-. ~ 1,661, 797.28 84,967,942. | 





The two safety funds now amount to $1,,200,000.00. 


—s 


9 avid 12 Per Cent. Net. 


Loans negotiated on improved farm loans, at 
from 1-3 to |-Sappraised valuation, to net nine (9) per 
cent. interest. Short-time loans on personal prop- 
erty, security ample, to net twelve (12) per cent 
Inter st collected and remitted without exchange. | 
Taxes paid for non-residents, Collections made, 
ete 


P. HH: SMITH; 
Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST CO. | 
FARGO, D. T. | 


BERRIES: S21 lots of them can te 
if vou foliow our 
method. Kree Catalocue describes al! 


varieties, HALE BROS., So. ‘Gia stonbury, Conn 


LEADING 

















SCHOOLS. | 


EST TEACHERS, anarorcicr 
; and FOREIGN, | 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circaiars of Good Schools free to Parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Matertal, ete. 
J. W. 8CHERMERHORN & CO., 

ASERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 Fast lith St.. New York. 


((ORRESPONDENCE "BUSINESS SCHOOL, 


{1 Main St., Buffalo, N. YY. Young Men and 
Women repared for BU SINESS at home. Book- 
—_ ping, bee go avy Penmanship, Shorthand, 
etc., practically taught mall. Send two s 

for PAMPHLET. - vie sires 


OCKLAND © OLLEGE 
Nyack-on-the- Hudson, N.Y. 
A high grade and successful school for both 
sexes. Music and Art speciaities, Moderute rates. 


Enter at any time. 
Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 


WHsaTon FEMALE SEMINARY, 








resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
| --7 neem by the various branches of this 
road, 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred passenger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket _feent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
; agents sell them. “a costs no more to travel on 
| this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


xhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S IN 
pu ST RIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs have, 
after most rigid examinations and comps. isons, 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one cae Coercent 
comparison any other 
Americ nO R G A N S poy we _ 
found equai ON 
HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to 








all a eo the 


| smallest ae’ having the characteristic Mason & 


ence, at $22, to the best instrument 
mssible to construct from reeds, at §9W0 
llustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 


Hamlin excel 
which it is 
or more, 
price list 
The Stason & Hamlin Company manufacture 
pe RIGHT PIANO-FORTES, adding %. oe 
mprov ements whic ave 
been found val- PP | A N Os uable - such 
instruments, =_eeeeeeeee one Of 1- 
| far practical value, tending to greatest purity and 
refinement in quality of tone and durability, espe- 
cially diminished liability to get out of tune. Pro 
nounced the greatest improvement made in upright 
| pianos for half acentury. The MASON & HAMLIN 
0. pledge themselves that every piano of their 


| make shall tllustrate that VERY A ew tod EXC a 
cterized thei 


LENCE which bas always bs 
organs, Send for circular with tlustrations, full 
description and explanation. 


“MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON, 154 Tremont St, CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK, 46 Bast {4th St. (Tnion Square, ) 
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NOR WESTERN 
pore: ja-t has for sale 
nearly 1,000,000 Acres 
of the © hoicest Farm- 
are within the reach o 
now is the time to buy. 
way Co., 


ing Lands in the famous 
me. Secure a new 
Going rapidly, and prices, 
i & 
CGCHICAG O. Illinois. 





Garden Spot of Southern _ 
Minne ssota and Dazota, ab 
from %2.00 to 86.00 
per acre,on Terms that 
ve 
frm in the best Grain Fe | 
Region in the world and 
Teate the marshes, stumps, LL 
stones and worn-out lends \ 
of the East. Don’t wait, 
= advance soon. Fo 
aps, guides and ail = 
information, apply to 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, 
Land , Commissioners 








mm GOOD NEWS 
ic 10 LADIES! « 


Greatest inducements ever of 
fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 

nd Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
fut Gold Band or Moss Rose — 

‘ea Set, or Handsome Decorate 
Gold Band Moss Rese ‘Pinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set For full pardeviars address . » 

"THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box 28% $1 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York 





Those answrering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 





Winter Term will commence January 7. Address 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Princi pal. 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





